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Foreword 


From before the days of Heraclitus the Greek, the Western World 
has sought to break the matrix of Oriental absolutism from which 
it was born Heraclitus was an innovator, and in contrast to the 
prevailing concept of a static imiverse, he held all things to be in 
continuous change. This viewpoint became the basis of the rising 
scientific hypotheses that now began to engage the West, and came 
to represent the renovating spirit of progress and democracy which 
has characterized its civilization. Heraclitus was also the first of the 
Greeks to describe the person as having a central place in the world 
of phenomena. In the eternal flux of things, individual phenomena 
took on new importance, scientific progress became possible, and 
the person began to be considered in the world picture. 

The prophetic movement in Judea, which reached its climax in 
the Founder of Christianity, gave new meaning to this emphasis 
by stressing the intrinsic worth of the person, but the older totali- 
tarianism of the East, with its concept of social and political organ- 
izations headed up in an Oriental despot, was late in being sloughed 
off. Before this could be done, Plato had already set his mark on 
Christian theology through the influence of the Alexandrian School 
upon the early Fathers in the exaggerated Oriental form of neo- 
Platonism. Plato had been turned away from the crude type of 
Greek democracy by reason of the fate of Socrates at the hands of 
the Demos. Naturally aristocratic in sympathy, his Republic be- 
came the prototype of succeeding utopias and communisms. Early 
Christian theologies, formulated by men trained in the Platonic 
tradition, became dominated by totalitarian and absolutistic con- 
cepts. 

The first great recovery of the Western tradition of democracy 
and personalism came with the revival of Aristotle by the Christian 
world. Aristotle was the great exponent of individualism The real 
was to him not an Ineffable Idea from which all things emanated, 
but was rather, the individuals who made the Idea meaningful The 
real was not the class which made possible and supported the indi- 
vidual, but it was individuals that constituted the class The upshot 
of this conclusion was inevitably toward democracy Institutions 
were dependent upon persons, and not persons upon institutions. 
This turning toward democracy was already inherent in the pro- 
phetic movement of Judaism, as well as in the Christian system, but 



it had been glossed and hidden in the one by the priestly hierarchy 
and in the other by the neo-Platonic theology. The great light that 
reinstituted personalism and democracy was Thomas Aquinas. 
From his more liberal teaching flowed the springtide of a new 
democracy, slow indeed to reahze itself, but finding expression in 
such movements as Franciscanism, the Reformation, and the 
Counter Reformation. 

The forces of totalitarianism and democracy, so long in conflict, 
may now be in their last great struggle, and the outcome involves 
the survival of Christian personalistic culture, or its supplanting by 
Oriental absolutism. The recent line-up of modern combatants was 
significant. In Germany the ancient democracies of the Germanic 
tribes, limited to election of the strongest warrior of the clan, gave 
way to wholesale despotism under democratic forms The autocratic 
sympathies of Luther, who could be ruthless toward the common 
people, the revival of absolutism in German philosophy, witnessed 
in the writings of Goethe, Fichte, Hegel, Nietzsche, Marx, Spengler, 
and Hitler, show a common complexion. 

In Russia long centuries of Czarist despotism assured an initial 
regimentation as an essential prelude to democracy, but the pri- 
mary achievement of the Russian Revolution was very great, though 
still fettered by an inborn Orientalism, now in the saddle. 

In China contacts with the West led to the overthrow of all but 
the last of the absolute monarchies, and the axitonomous village 
system as well as the educational tradition prepared for the recep- 
tion of democratic ideals, but temporarily totalitarian. 

Into this condition of affairs the new scientific discoveries come 
as an additional ferment of change. For science, long dependent 
upon the concept of the monism of matter, corresponding analo- 
gously to the political monism of autocracy in the state, the 
theological monism of infallible institutions and dogmas, and the 
monism of the absolute in philosophy, has now reverted in its basic 
ideas to the principles enunciated by Heraclitus, the changing and 
personal nature of reality. It thus finds itself in a new and surpris- 
ing rapport with the principles of Hebrew prophetism and early 
Christianity. The revolution that has taken place in scientific 
ideology in connection with the discoveries that cluster about the 
doctrine of relativity, on the one hand, and the role of dissymmetry 
in biogenetics, on the other, is so world-shaking in its implications 
that as yet modern thought is neither scientifically nor religiously 
prepared to make use of the new opportunity for mutual under- 
standing. The trickle of small streams, however, from various 
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sources is becoming a full tide, with the center of interest in the 
person, whose inner world is now seen to be the world of important 
realities and the field of future inquiries. The person as the center 
of reality, and bearing within himself the meaning of the Cosmos, is 
the distmctive discovery of Western culture. Because it is so ele- 
mental to the interpretation of the world, it can find response also 
in the heart of a wearied and buffeted Orientalism, and can become 
the basis of new understanding between East and West. Because of 
its common human appeal, recognition of the intrinsic worth of 
every person is the foimdation of democracy and the source of any 
ultimate world understanding. 

This book is not written under the impression that it is the final 
word, either in philosophy or in personalism. We stand only at the 
beginning of a development that may travel far. It is written as the 
expression of a movement that daily gains strength and calls for 
clarification and definition. Certain movements in philosophy have 
sprung from the genius of a single active mind but which have 
proved limited and local in application. There are others that seem 
to spring spontaneously from many sources when the times are 
ripe, rising like the ground swell of the sea. Personalism gives evi- 
dence of being such an activity. It could appear in power only when 
a world of shrinking time-space calls for new simplifications, a 
common principle, supreme over nationalisms, races, or languages. 
Personalism offers such a principle in its doctrine of the intrinsic 
sanctity of every personality which alone can ground a true de- 
mocracy. It goes further than this, however, in seeking in personal 
experience, not only the meaning of reality, but the ground of 
universal cooperation in government, in society, and in religion. 
Its fulness is represented in Christianity, though not in ecclesias- 
ticism and dogma, but in Christianity as a universal faith embrac- 
ing all men of good will who seek after God and who find Him in 
the secret places of their own souls, such a faith as was expressed 
by St. Augustine: 

That which is called the Christian religion existed among the ancients and 
never did not exist, from the beginning of the human race until Christ came 
in the flesh, at which time the true religion, which already existed, began to 
be called Christianity .— de Vera Religione 

Because of the universal nature of true religion we must be prepared 
to recognize it in many voices, times, and places. It could only 
become commanding in a world made small by modern discovery, 
so small that the forces that threaten present the alternatives of 



universal understanding or universal destruction. Personalism as 
the philosophy of such a universalism has always existed, but could 
act as a catalyst only in the fulness of time. 

The present work is a response to continuing requests for a reissue 
of Creative Personality published twenty-five years ago. So many 
changes have taken place that it seemed better to rearrange, re- 
write, delete, and add rather than to reprint. This volume is a 
grateful recognition of the continued interest of friends and is 
humbly presented in response to their encouragement. 

Special acknowledgments should be made to the following for 
permissions to quote* The University of Southern California for 
the sentences from F. C. S. Schiller: Formal Logic‘s Macmillan, 
London — Yf. E Henley: London Voluntaries-^ The Personalist and 
Geraldine Carr for the article by the late Herbert Wildon Carr; 
E. P. Dutton — ^Hughes: Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times-, 
Longmans Green — ^Hugh Elliot: Modern Science and Materialism-, 
Chestov. In Job's Balances-, to Miss Collins for Chesterton: Wild 
Knight and Other Poems-, Harcourt, Brace — Lewis Mumford: The 
Condition of Man-, Macmillan — Richard Cabot: Honesty. 

Personal mention should be made of Mr. H. S. Mudd, and Dr. 
Seeley G. Mudd, the former for the initial suggestion, the latter for 
reading the manuscript, as well as to Mr. W. T. Deininger for 
encouragement, to President George C. S Benson, and also to Pro- 
fessor A. C. Knudson and to Professor Roderick Scott for reading the 
manuscript and valuable comments, all of whom must be absolved 
from responsibility for the views presented. Gratitude must be ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Florence Smith for typing and proofreading, to Mrs. 
William Alamshah for proofreading, to Mr. and Mrs. Alamshah 
for arranging the index, and to my immediate family for patience 
under trial during book composition. 


The Author 
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CHAPTER I 


“My Strip of Blue” 


My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity, 
A little strip of sea 

— ^Luct Lahcom 


There ARE many aspects, as there are approaches to the study of 
reality. It matters little with what self-consistent or rational theory 
we approach nature, she is certain to answer back in kind with 
some Imowledge. All approaches have to be made, however, through 
the experiences of human consciousness; all, however varied in 
result, are stamped with the hallmark of the interpreter. It may 
well be a source of wonder that with such diverse fimdamental 
assumptions, nature should appear so accommodating in informing 
us, but not if we reflect upon the fact that the human mind itself is 
a part of that nature which it essays to interpret. As itself a product 
of nature, its normal workings insure its capacity to achieve some 
truth, no matter by what means or in what direction it seeks. In the 
realm of human thought we are never free from human impHca- 
tions and, when all is said and done, can never be more sure of our 
universe than we are of ourselves, of oinr own existence, of the 
validity of our own experiences. Within the self is the ultimate, 
uncontrovertible phenomenon. Many have pretended to escape the 
shadow of their own minds, to find refuge in some Absolute, but in 
vain Neither the Absolutes of Space, Time nor Matter with which 
the scientist beguiles himself, nor the Absolute Idea or Reason of 
the philosopher, nor the infallibilities of a Divine Absolute by 
which the Aeologian has bolstered his dogma; none of these has 
cleared from man this fateful “shadow that walks by him still” the 
necessity for individual judgment of what is true. Each in its own 
field has, at one time or another laid exclusive claim to enhghten- 
ment Each has at some time been denied by the others. Let us 
inquire into these various aspects of the approach to reality, for 
truths appear to be of many kinds. There are facts of the material 
world as substantial at least as the rock which Doctor Johnson con- 
temptuously kicked to disprove the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley; 
there are facts which Plotinus declared to be the field of philosophy. 
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“the things that matter most”; and there are facts like righteous- 
ness, love, and self-sacrifice, in the tenuously considered realm of 
religion, which however immaterial, have changed the direction 
and aspirations of human society and of individuals without num- 
ber. 

As to reality, let us put the pragmatic test that anything is real 
which may be said to make any discernible difference. Whatever 
falls outside this definition is beyond consciousness. 

In spite of the modern distrust of dogma, the very beginning of 
knowledge, the fimdamental assumption on which alone it can 
proceed, must be some sort of a dogma, even if it is no more than 
a belief in our intellectual capacity to rmderstand our world. With- 
out this primary article of faith, learning is impossible. This initial 
doorway to all knowledge exists as an assumption within the inner 
consciousness of man, and is the earliest and most direct experience 
of which he is the possessor Since he must see all things through the 
narrow window of personal experience, there is little reason why he 
should consider the various branches as separated, in the sens e jha t 
one can be held as inconsistent with another. If man cannopPid 
unity in the world of reality into which he looks, he should assume 
the source of discord to be within himself, some shortcoming or 
atrophy of power, like that of the color-blind who cannot determine 
pink from mauve. Though there be no such reality as mauve for 
him the wise man will not deny the experience of those with better 
eyes. In like manner the unbeliever has no reason to deny the possi- 
bility of the experience of God when witnessed by creditable and 
substantial men. Apparent incongruity might well be the effect of 
some moral or intellectual shortsightedness which leads the indi- 
vidual to interpret experience in keeping with certain prejudices, 
desires, or imagined interests. Very few of us are as intent upon the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as we are in a 
truth sufficiently partial as to confirm our cherished prejudices. 

Even in the physical world, what we see can never be entirely 
separated from what we are, nor is any man so completely unselfed 
as to be able to look into the world altogether impersonally. To think 
so is only self-deception. The little window of human personality 
through which all knowledge comes, is notunlike “the strip of blue” 
of Lucy Larcom’s window through which came her understanding 
of the wide world outside. 

Any study of man in his world relations, begins then with the 
dogma of self, the rationality of human experience, belief in the 
validity of personal interpretations of reality. As he must create out 
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of his sensations a world of meaning, of which he can be no more 
certain that he is of himself, he must, if consistent, include the 
possible reality of the revelations to his inner spirit. The distinctions 
we make between science, philosophy, and religion are the different 
aspects under which we momentarily choose to consider the world 
of reality; differences which the mind sets up for its own con- 
venience, somewhat as the engraver shuts out with the meniscus 
all but a narrow space of vision, for more effective work. The seam- 
less world of total reality is still there whenever he chooses to re- 
move the glass from his eye. Limiting for the moment his field of 
vision does not call for the denial of a larger world of possibility an d 
fact, nor does what he discovers imder the glass negate the larger 
universe of reality. If then we speak of windows into reality, let us 
remember that the windows of science, of philosophy, and of re- 
ligion, are but the divisions of the one window of personal expe- 
rience through which all knowledge must come. 


The Window of Science 

Science approaches reality through the medium of temporal and 
spatial experience. This is a legitimate limitation of its field which 
it makes in the interest of clarity. It asks the question of what we 
may know of physical reality from the standpoint of physical rela- 
tions and measurements. It should never be condemned for sticking 
to its selected field and maintaining silence with respect to philoso- 
phy and religion, just as in those fields it is required to start with a 
necessary dogma or assumption. The scientist assumes first, the 
intelligibility of a world which is in striking contrast to the nature 
of his mental processes He thus assumes at a stroke the whole prob- 
lem of epistemology. His second dogma is a metaphysical one: the 
assumption of the existence of universal laws of nature, which 
dogma is particularly vulnerable in the face of any example of con- 
tingency Both these dogmas are now tmder fire from the ranks of 
the scientists themselves who, for the first time in scientific history 
feel called upon to examine their primary assumptions. Science 
now shows dissatisfaction with its former dogmas as, in its exami- 
nation of the atom, it trembles precariously on the brink of meta- 
physics. Perhaps in the future the best defense that may be made 
for unprovable scientific dogmas will be like the best defense of 
philosophical and theological dogmas, the pragmatic one: true in 
the degree of practical value to humanity. This has indeed been 
achieved already in the recent suggestion of one scientist that the 
validity of physical phenomena is to be established by their com- 
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municability.^ This assumption leaves the materialist hanging by 
his own bootstraps. 

Under the circumstances of its own limitations, we cannot expect 
science, on the physical basis, to yield us more than physical ex- 
planation. Its method is measurement, its tool is mathematics, and 
its test is predictability of physical events So long as it remains 
within its field, science, both in methods and results, is above criti- 
cism from either philosophy or religion. Neither can it be placed on 
trial for its demonstrated findings. The valid criticisms of science 
arise when it goes outside its field, forgets the limitations under 
which it has elected to work, and without philosophical acumen or 
religious insight adopts the unjustifiable dogma that no reality 
exists outside its own narrow purview, or can be disclosed except 
by its methods. Such assertions are not only arrogant but unscien- 
tific also, and have brought some scientists into just and well-earned 
disrepute. In this their fulminations are on a par with those of the 
philosophic subjectivist or of the theological intuitionist who 
denounces scientific facts. 

The limitation of science to that portion of reality which is 
manifested in the measurement of matter and motion, or whatever 
in the new physics might be included in these terras, raises three 
insuperable difficulties which are respectively, the metaphysical, 
the epistemological, and the religious. These conspire to indicate 
the incompleteness of the scientific picture of reality. If the scientist 
assumes the autonomy of nature, his mechanistic explanation can- 
not hold, since he must posit an inner magic by which the unique 
“emerges”; that is, in order to evolve, two plus two must on certain 
occasions equal five.^ Such an assumption may be granted as true 
but can in no sense be considered explanatory. An autonomous 
Nature is not one that achieves results by reaction to external forces 
alone On the question of epistemology we are even more at sea. 
Science has done, and can do nothing, to clear up the field of how 
we must think reality in the physical world. The more it has 
actually discovered about physical reality, the less certain has it 
been of the terms under which it could describe the external world. 
Now the leading scientists confess that present descriptions of ulti- 
mate reality are “mental constructs” or what Borden Parker Bowne 
described two generations ago as “unpicturable notions of the 

iSee Johnson Art and Scientific Thought, Columbia, 1949. 

2lf there is an evolution, the appearance of new species, it can only be by the arrival 
of something not hitherto present. Causes present are represented by two plus two, but 
the effect, in the case of evolution, is something more than their sum or there is no 
advance. 
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understanding!’ On the third count, science has failed to tell us 
anything about “the things that matter most” so if we were to miss 
the whole of scientific explanation we should still remain in pos- 
session of those things most worth while for human experience. 

Under these circumstances the present modesty of science, in 
some quarters, is becoming and m striking contrast to the claims 
made for it by its less-enlightened members and its philosophical 
camp followers This is not to depreciate its values nor to deny its 
facts, but simply to call attention to the limitations of the space-time 
phenomena which provide the charter imder which it has elected to 
work. Since, in its world of investigation, science has chosen some- 
times to act as though the spectator did not exist, it is now embar- 
rassed by the discovery of a reality in which it finds the spectator 
must be considered an essential factor. 


The Window of Philosophy 

Philosophy will not universally be granted to be a window from 
which we may look out upon or into reality. Certainly not by such 
as deny the validity of values or overlook the operations of the 
human mind essential to all knowing. That this is so must be held 
to be largely the fault of the materialistic and natmalistic philoso- 
phers who for some time past have been industriously engaged in 
sawmg off the philosophical limb on which they were sitting 

It may perhaps be admitted that we have happened upon a time 
when the market for rational coherence, the demand for reason, is 
at low ebb. The man of the street seems to cling to the idea that 
humbug furnishes a good platform for success, and his credulity 
regarding irrational measures verges on the pathetic. For this he 
can scarcely be blamed when even in the seats of philosophy there 
has been so much depreciation of systematic thinking, so much 
encouragement given to fragmentary, self-canceling concepts. 

Philosophy, like science, starts with the dogma of the intelligi- 
bility of title real. It presumes as well that the outlook, previous 
education, prejudice of the observer make a difference with the 
observer’s concept of reality. Philosophy therefore believes that we 
should apply the test of coherence to our concepts. This is done by 
assuming a coherent universe somewhat after the manner of sci- 
ence’s universal law, and altogether according to the new scientific 
assumption that tide real is validated by its “communicability!’ The 
philosopher proposes to approach reality from the standpoint of 
what is logically coherent, imless he is altogether a skeptic or an 
anarchist. The only real charter the philosopher has for this ap- 
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proach to reality is the one the scientist has previously left out of 
his, namely, the existence of the spectator himself as a portion of 
the phenomena of natme which must also be accounted for in any 
true tale of reality. Since the interpreting mind is itself a part of 
nattrre, the philosopher declares himself on the importance of the 
intelligent mind in the apprehension of an intelligible nature In 
other words, he bases the intelligibility of nature on intelligence in 
man Botli man and nature arising from the same source and form- 
ing a part of the same process he holds cannot be in fundamental 
contradiction or disagreement. To deny this is to assume that 
knowledge is impossible, but if it is true, coherence has validity as 
a test of reality and philosophy has a ground for speculation. 

It may be urged that this approach is purely epistemological and 
in no way involves metaphysics. Reflection will show, however, that 
our answer to the problems of thought will depend upon our meta- 
physical assumptions. Is the external world amenable to thought, 
or does it simply write thoughts on the empty tablet of the mind? 
This is, of course, a crucial question in philosophy. If wo adopt the 
first alternative, we have still a charter for philosophy; if the second, 
we have none, since the spectator is loft out of the picture. This 
conclusion will not be obvious to either absolutist or monist, since 
each is habituated to living witli certain inconsistencies. The abso- 
lutist is committed to a view out of keeping with the divine char- 
acter of a God who cares for man and is overthrown by the problem 
of evil; the monist finds it impossible to meet the problem of error. 
A God who creates docs by that act impose upon Himself certain 
limitations of expression and experience. In creating and communi- 
cating with man He surrenders His absoluteness in order to permit 
moral choices in men, and with these, the possibility of evil. The 
monist, if consistent, must grant equal validity to all sense impres- 
sions. He is set upon to explain disagreements in understanding that 
arc the results of identical experiences. 

TheW indow of Religion 

The average person of intelligence is not satisfied witli seeing the 
world of reality through the windows of science and philosophy 
alone. Even the most rabid opponents of religion, instead of neglect- 
ing what they declare to be a myth, a legend, a superstition, spend 
a great deal of time and energy in reiteration of what, if their 
theories were true, would be obvious to all and deadened at a stroke. 
Yet they feel called upon to battle daily against those “specters” 
that never down, living wholly in negations and without any con- 
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stxuctive suggestions of adequate substitutes for religion. The aver- 
age man is convinced that so far he has been scientifically shown 
not more than half of the world of reality, and for his supreme 
values, it is the least important half. He sees certain great values 
that are not measurable by sense arithmetic, certain facts that are 
more than simple knowledge; these are those deeper facts, for which 
and by which he lives. 

Thus the inquiring mind is inevitably, whether for or against, 
forced into the consideration of religion. If for it, he can justly claim 
to be talking about reality; if against it, he can only make the nega- 
tive excuse that he is willing to waste his speech on nothing but a 
persistent illusion that still yields moral and spiritual results of 
value to society. To the normal man, since normality includes his 
spiritual as well as his physical inheritance, the supreme realities 
of life spring from love, loyalty, honesty, integrity, altruism, high- 
mindedness, fortitude, reverence for that which is better or greater 
than one’s self, duty, obligation, social responsibility, respect for 
the rights of others, faith in the practicability and value of the good 
life, confidence in the friendliness of the universe, and an utter 
devotion of one’s powers to the life of values. All these one may 
acknowledge as religious without claiming them to be a complete 
definition of religion They form the field of religion, in some sense, 
of all religions This will of course be violently denied by those to 
whom religion is merely an appeal to fear. As a matter of fact, there 
is only false religion where there is not love of values for themselves. 
Wherever there is love of these values in a man, however much he 
may protest his irreligion, he is religious. However faulty in accom- 
plishment, however perverse in methods, the aim of religion is 
everywhere the same, the cultivation of the good life as the 
supremely worth-while reality. 

Society has discovered that, to this end, the assumption of a 
dogma gets practical results, just as was true in science and phi- 
losophy As the scientist proceeds on the undemonstrable dogma of 
laws, holding in every part of his undiscoverable imiverse, in spite 
of contingency and dependence upon statistical averages; as the 
mathematician depends on the elusive and contradictory dogma of 
infinite divisibility, ideas which Vaihinger called convenient men- 
tal fictions, so the religionist assumes a tmiverse in which moral 
and spiritual values are at home. This concept he visualizes under 
the term “God” believing that these values, so far as the life of man 
is concerned, represent the highest form of reality. The test here 
again is the pragmatic one. If it turns out that devotion to these 
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higher concepts leads to a better life and society, to a larger achieve- 
ment of values, and a growing appreciation of them, then the 
religionist is justified in his belief in the reality of God. The cogency 
of this belief is denied by some who do not see that, fundamentally, 
theism is a confidence in the moral order of the universe. Even if 
we resort to the scientific expedient of statistical verification, we 
shall, I think, have to admit that for the general run of men, the 
concept of God is of supreme pragmatic value and hence a justifiable 
assumption. It is, at least, a working proposition in the endeavor 
after a good life, and as such should be applauded by every lover 
of mankind. 

We have here a field of reality which is, and cannot be proved or 
disproved by resort to scientific measurement Honesty, which may 
be accounted a religious virtue, is something, even though it caimot 
be measured by a physical yardstick, or even marked down in terms 
of percentages. Index pointers of emotional psychology can be only 
of questionable avail, because they speak only of intensity of 
physical reactions to mental suggestions, reactions that vary with 
the sensitivity of the subject. A hardened criminal may be more 
likely to pass such an examination than a first offender. We have 
not invented a pointer that can distinguish between love and hate, 
or can indicate the mental and spiritual sources of the aberrations 
behind the needle of the lie detector. Neither can these realities be 
said to lie mainly in the field of rationality, for here we are in the 
region of paradox. Such paradoxes as the following are common: 
the presence of extreme physical suffering with extreme joy, as in 
the martyrs; the concomitance of external shame with inner self- 
assurance; the sense of external loss with confidence of inner gain. 
Here we have the whole realm of tragedy as represented in art and 
music. Why does the darkness of the background in the picture 
bring satisfaction by emphasizing the high lights? Why do the 
minors and purposeful discords in the music bring a satisfying ful- 
ness of expression, without which our minds grope unsatisfied? It 
is because in the region of values the paradoxical finds expression 
with which neither scientific measurement nor philosophical 
coherence can deal. One has to be endowed with a point of view, a 
platform of appreciation, a power of insight, to press through the 
world of casual appearances to the deeper reality. At this point, the 
fact that the believer in the phenomena of the external senses alone, 
or in rationality alone, can say “I do not see it” has no weight at 
all. He is like the man used as an illustration by a mechanistic 
colleague who criticized the person who hoped to get at the hidden 
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reality of the oil painting by rubbing his nose against it The nose- 
rubbing scientist or philosopher will miss altogether the meaning 
of religion. But a platform of appreciation for religious understand- 
ing is no more essential than a corresponding preparation to under- 
stand scientifically the phenomena of nature. 

The conclusion of these considerations might be summarized in 
certain likenesses and differences found in the exponents of the 
three sections of our window into reality. Each is compelled to make 
a fundamental assumption concerning the intelligibility of the 
universe. Each sets before himself a goal which is inconsistent with 
present achievement and which, if taken literally, could only be 
considered preposterous. These assumptions are the various abso- 
lutes, the conventional mental fictions without which we cannot 
advance. With science it is an absolute space-time world of uni- 
versal law and predictability; with philosophy it is absolute Truth, 
or logical coherence; with religion it is an absolute person or God. 
Each of these terms contains a paradox preventing full intelligi- 
bility by a space-time-bound creature such as man. On the other 
hand, if he were altogether the creature of space and time he could 
not be conscious of these limitations and they could not torment 
him 

Each view has, at times, claimed for itself exclusive insight into 
reality, and yet each leaves its devotees inwardly dissatisfied by 
reason of the consciousness that something has, by the very claim 
of exclusiveness, been left out of the picture. For this reason, each 
has attempted to go beyond its fundamental assumptions, to speak 
for the others, to condemn conclusions considered inconsistent with 
its own It is as if three groups of children, playing at three windows, 
should claim their own perspective to be ffie only true one, and that 
their view could be maintained only by denying all others. This 
situation arises from the fact that reahty is approachable by three 
distinct methods, each of which is legitimate for the type of reality 
it seeks but can arrive only at such realities as properly lie within 
the scope of its method. In the use of its particular system there is a 
necessary orientation if there is to be understanding. This has led 
to contempt by proponents of the other fields. Orientation, mathe- 
matical and observational, is essential for the scientist. With the 
philosopher there must be a mastery of logic. With the religionist 
there must be a revelatory insight into spiritual values. The diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that however much we trichotomize our 
world for purposes of observation, the division is only academic, 
and none of us can be exclusively scientific, exclusively philosophic. 
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or exclusively religious. We are looking at one reality under three 
aspects, the better to appreciate it but the three cannot be absolutely 
dissociated. 

There is, therefore, no point to the claim that our opponent has 
not grasped reality because it does not fall m with our scientific, 
philosophical, or religious approach. There is no value in our preju- 
dice toward each other. No one can consistently hold that truths in 
one realm are at war with truth in another without abrogating his 
own fundamental thesis of universal reality. How futile then it is 
for either philosophy or religion to catch at the coattails of passing 
scientific methods, or for science to deny religious facts because 
they cannot be measured and weighed, or for religion to anathe- 
matize science or philosophy. The method should be fitted to the 
field of inquiry Logical coherence is not to be judged by time-space 
measurement, nor are the upward reaches of the soul after a new 
life in God to be scouted as unreal because they are neither alto- 
gether coherent nor space-filling. 

However various the methods by which we approach reality, 
there is one inevitable factor in each which has been resolutely 
overlooked However much science in the interest of complete dis- 
interestedness may have desired a imiverse without a spectator, 
“himself from self he could not free” A like fact has beset the most 
perfect syllogism of the philosopher Coherence is ever relative to 
himself. The absolutes of religion have, after all, been something 
less than absolute in the understandings and interpretations of 
human and falhble beings Only the Absolute can compass the 
Absolute. Each man must, in the final analysis, see and interpret 
the world through his own experience. Here he will see and under- 
stand the most, who keeps open and clean the windows of his own 
soul, with a nunimum of arrogance regarding his own understand- 
ing, not denying the understanding of others but anxious for that 
truth which sets men free. 

To the wise man in search of reality nothing human can be alien. 
These are the reasons why, if we are to understand our world, we 
must begin with the person. The world of science, so far as he can 
have any knowledge, is dependent upon personal reactions and 
interpretations which have their being, first of all, within himself. 
He is, himself, a part of any truth which he may possess. Any 
knowledge must include man’s own nature and responses. This is 
the truth that has come home to modem science with a new force 
and is revolutionary in its implications. 

To know is not enough. There is a demand for intellectual co- 
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herence with which only philosophy can satisfy the mind. Here 
again, the person is not only the judge of the coherence of his ideas, 
but his own personality affects the judgment, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from what he is, intellectually, morally, spiritually, and even 
physically. 

Nor can religion claim independence of the individual person. 
However absolute his revelation, no revelation can go beyond his 
personal capacity to receive. Here also, the person must judge of 
God, and on his judgment rests his spiritual fate. 

By all this it may be seen that man’s attainment, the failure or 
success of civilization, the goal of his culture, must begin and must 
find itself prefigured in man himself. His own human nature is “the 
strip of blue” through which he interprets all experience. 



CHAPTER II 


The Animal Capable of Laughter 


Was it Aristotle who first defined the person as “the animal 
capable of laughter”? At any rate there was a keen insight behind 
the remark which was so appropriate that it stuck and has been 
constantly mulled over by other philosophers since Aristotle’s day. 
The exact term “persona’^ was of Latin derivation, taken from the 
mask worn by the actor on the comic stage, to indicate to the 
audience the character of the speaker, though the honor must be 
shared with the tragic plays, as personality itself is a mingling of 
tragedy and comedy. The mask which was used to indicate the 
character of the speaker soon came to represent certain very definite 
personal qualities until all actors on the stage of life, as well as 
those in the theater, came to be known as “persons!’ The mask was 
so constructed as to form what we today would call a megaphone 
to enlarge the sound and extend the auditory circle. Sounding 
through the orifice of the mask in speech became synonymous with 
acting a part, and so we have the term “per-sona” “sounding 
through” The meaning that persisted was that of the type of per- 
sonality represented, much as we speak of the “characters” on the 
stage. The person came thus to mean something more than an 
individual, and was invested with typical human qualities. 

The Animal That Laughs at Himself 
No sooner do we launch the proposition that the person may be 
defined as the animal that laughs, than we feel the necessity of 
going on with our definition to a still higher capacity, the ability 
to laugh at himself. Until this rung of the ladder of experience is 
achieved, something is wanting from the fulness of personality. Out 
of this proficiency springs the sense of the comic which betokens 
the presence of self-criticism that comes with the human conscious- 
ness and separates it from the animal consciousness. The animal is 
conscious but he cannot reflect upon his conscious states holding 
thoughts and inwardly comparing them, arriving at decisions that 
are wholly mental The presence in man of this higher gift is in- 
dicative of a vaster leap in the evolution of nature than that from 
unconscious to conscious life, or even from the inorganic to the 
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organic. Though we reduce this leap to its lowest terms and call the 
appearance of the person a mere “sport” in the multitudinous 
changes of evolution, we cannot overlook the new world that came 
into being with the first creature that could think, reflect upon his 
desires, build new aspirations out of his experiences, and laugh at 
his own idiosyncrasies. Out of this capacity to laugh at himself 
arose the world of social, moral, political, and spiritual reahties: 
laws, customs, traditions, literature, art, religion, science, and de- 
mocracy. Should there be any objection on the part of the material- 
istically minded to calling this a newly created world, we need 
only to remember that it is that part of the world which is utterly 
significant to the happiness and welfare of man. Here lie those 
distinctions in reality which separate a colony of white mice from 
human society at its highest and best. This difference is not blurred 
but only enhanced in meaning by pointing to a common physical 
origin for man and the anthropoid apes. If we claim to be realistic, 
let us be so and admit the real abyss that lies between the two 
orders of life and reality. This polar distinction is dramatized for 
us in the expression “the animal capable of laughter!’ 

The late Professor Bergson in his work Laughter has very prop- 
erly indicated that the basis of the comic lies in this power of seff- 
criticism, the consciousness of the moment when human action 
becomes a pose, mechanical, separated from life, such as gestures 
that do not illustrate meaning, or habiliments that do not fit the 
work or the occasion. This power of higher criticism seems rare in 
dictators who rave in balcony speeches, or who invent the famous 
“goose-step” as a mark of the slavery of the multitudes and a means 
for the destruction of personal wills and activities. The lack of 
humor at this point indicates a low grade of civilization. The man 
too serious to laugh at himself not only gets laughed at, but he who 
can laugh only at others is but partly emergent into fully realized 
personhood The meaning of laughter is that it springs from a 
human capacity to be aware of one’s thoughts, ideals and conscious 
states, and to pass judgment upon them. This abihty is basic to our 
human society. 

The Person Is More Than Consciousness 

The distinction has already been drawn between the animal and 
the human worlds in that the one is conscious while the other is 
conscious of consciousness. It is this latter accomplishment upon 
which we build our world of interpretations and meanings, not only 
for our inner experiences but of tibe outer world of reality as well. 
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We must then give some consideration to the fact that the person is 
more than consciousness. 

The profound and practical nature of self-consciousness has sel- 
dom been widely understood or even generally appreciated within 
the limited fields of psychology and philosophy. This is because 
of the primary necessity of assuming a certain realism of the self- 
consciousness as the basis of knowledge and experience. To ques- 
tion the self-consciousness or selfhood is so fatal a skepticism that 
to be guilty of it would reflect upon our sanity From the earliest 
period of consciousness we assume the reality of our selfhood, and 
to doubt it indicates abnormality. This reality is indeed never ques- 
tioned from within The question becomes formidable only when 
approached in a roundabout way. We start on the philosophic quest 
for reality with high hopes, but on premises that overlook the nature 
of selfhood, or even deny its factuality in the world of reality. We 
shortly find ourselves laxmehed on a sea of difficulty. Nothing seems 
easier than to assume the reality of objective matter alone. It is as 
we see it and that seems to be the end of all controversy, until we 
begin to inquire into the nature of our inner experience. Then it be- 
comes difflcult to place the seemingly real qualities that objectivity 
presents. If we cling rigorously to our materialism we are soon 
driven to talk about a back-lying substratum which is not made up 
of, but throws off, qualities. The greenness of the grass, for instance, 
is that portion of the sun’s rays not absorbed but reflected, which 
our optic nerves catch and interpret as greenness Judged by what 
the grass keeps to itself, it has all the other colors of the light except 
green. Since the green is “in our eye” and not in the grass, we are 
driven to assume that substantial reality is something behind qual- 
ities that holds them or casts them off but whose real nature is un- 
knowable. Thus we arrive by easy stages, and swift as well, at the 
conclusion that this “thing-in-itself” is the only reality and is un- 
knowable The products of mind and thought become illusion and 
shadow, and we are reduced to a complete skepticism like that of a 
noted physicist friend who confesses that he can make no affirma- 
tion about existence, including his own. 

The question cannot long remain, however, in the arid region of 
philosophy and dialectic. T^e problem of the self takes on impli- 
cations of a more practical nature. Suppose one assumes with the 
sensationalists that ideas are only the replica of an external world 
which sensations write upon the empty tablet of a passive mind, 
then the profoundly practical question of the reality of the self is 
raised. If there is a self, save that which is created by sensations, we 
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suddenly find ourselves at the mercy of circumstances. Men would 
have no choices, creative or moral, as many of the psychologists love 
to tell us, and with the coming of general belief in such doctrines we 
find not only our most precious world of human values imperiled, 
but with the departure of moral responsibility we discover the valu- 
able institutions of society, law, order, and social obfigation perish- 
ing also Our own age is a notable victim of this type of thmking 
which persists in overlooking the nature of the person. A critical 
philosophy of self-consciousness, or personality, is then important 
to any system of human thought. 

There are various theories of the person and only a few of them 
can be dealt with in this discussion. Let us consider first the claims 
of the sensationalist Insofar as he feels it at all necessary to define 
selfhood he describes it as the sum of sensations. Here we discover 
the deceit of words to He in the figurative term “sum!’ Even if we 
overlook the serious objections that a sum is not necessarily a unity, 
why should sensations be considered a sum? Sensations appear 
under the fleeting order of time and do not stay to constitute sums. 
They possess no existence independent of the person and the mo- 
ment. They are in fleeting passage and before we can entirely grasp 
their meaning they are gone and are succeeded by others equally 
demanding interpretation. Some sensations will pass without even 
being noted because others hold dominant attention This element 
of time the sensationalist quite overlooks. A “sum of sensations” 
calls for more than sensations, for they themselves are quickly gone 
and can never return or be reproduced. What is it that sets up a sum 
of sensations that are no longer in existence? A sum of sensations 
surviving the temporal flow would be impossible except to a con- 
tinuing self to whom they are incidents of a wider experience gath- 
ered into a synthesis of rational meanings. Such interpretations of 
experience would be impossible if the person were but the sum of 
his sensations, because fleeting sensations, quickly displaced by 
others would not be conscious of each other nor of the whole sum. 
Reduced to such bare terms it is apparent that the sensationalist de- 
pends mainly upon the power of figures of speech He is driven to 
picturing sensations as remaining after they are gone, as physical 
traces in the brain cells He not only makes an unscientific assump- 
tion at this point, because he has no scientific evidences of “traces” 
but is further faced with the dilemma of showing what relation 
there would be between a trace and a sensation. Evidently he will 
swallow any mystery if only it avoids the admission of the mental 
and spiritual reality of selfhood 
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A si m ilar criticism holds of the more refined doctrine that the 
person is the sum of the states of consciousness. As the cruder sensa- 
tionalism meets its fate when it faces the problems arising out of 
the natxire of the experience of time, so the doctrine of the person, 
as states of consciousness, experiences difficulty arising out of the 
nature of relation. In a rational mind all states of consciousness, in 
order to produce unity of meaning, have to fall into an order of re- 
lation. Any particular state of consciousness, unless it be aware of 
other conscious states, would be incapable of finding and postulat- 
ing an order of related meanings. But such an order of relations is 
always presented where there is normal selfhood. When it is not, 
we have insanity, and when it is but partially realized, we have 
what is called “split” personality. 

These reflections bring us face to face with the fact of the self- 
referring nature of experience. A consciousness of duration is re- 
quired which is neither found in sensations nor in states of con- 
sciousness, and which is something more than memory. Sensations 
and states of consciousness rise and pass across a stage of experience 
before a selfliood which watches and relates them into meaning as 
if it were both actor and spectator, for now and then it interferes 
with the action on the stage. It can even modify the sensations, 
heightening or depressing them to suit its own purposes. If sensa- 
tions are necessary to a desired end, it has ways of arousing them. 
It is never more than partially the prey of sensations, and always 
where the personality is normally functioning, has power to direct, 
divert, or suppress. To call attention to these facts is easier than to 
explain them. The final explanation of the mystery of selfliood may 
be impossible but the facts mentioned are common experience 
which no one can reasonably deny. The entrance of this self-suffi- 
cient actor upon the state of consciousness is something other than 
memory, because memory of itself would be incapable of com- 
manding some states of consciousness to action while suppressing 
others. Even the Freudian psychology while attempting to set up the 
“libido” as “dictator” with disastrous consequences to morality, is 
compelled to assume the power of the “censor” to inhibit undesired 
thoughts. If there is such a censor, we have the foundation for a psy- 
chology of the person But whatever uses memories and conscious 
states for the suppression of such impulses as are not useful to its 
purposes can never be identified as being such memories and con- 
scious states. 

It is impossible at this point to avoid the question whether per- 
sonality is a function of bodily activity, or whether the bodily func- 
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tions furnish the ground for self-activity. Whichever horn of the 
dilemma we choose will have compelling significance for our after- 
thoughts. The first of tliese viewpoints has been summed up in the 
classic assertion that “the brain secretes thoughts as the Jbver se- 
cretes bile!’ If this be so, one is evidently freed from responsibility 
for his mental condition, and an education should be simply a mat- 
ter of pouring in information by the least painful method. Perhaps 
the suggestion of a dearly loved and honored former student might 
be apropos. He suggested that the victim of an education be read to 
while in a hypnotic state and so provided with a streamlined and 
painless education. Our own experience with sleeping pupils has 
not been encouraging but perhaps they did not get “fully under!’ 

Another and perhaps happier view may be possible. Recalling 
the recognized importance of a self -directing ego, even to systems 
which deny any seH-functioning personality, it is possible to view 
the bodily functions not as producing the person but as providingthe 
field for personal activity. Such a view will at least be free from the 
necessity for depending upon a selfhood which by initial assump- 
tion It denies. The dependence of an impersonalistic psychology 
upon the assertion of the reality of the ego in one form or another, 
in order to make it a going concern, presents a grotesqueness appar- 
ent to all except the blindest worshipers of initial assumptions. If 
there is a power to inhibit the unpleasant, the painful, or the un- 
profitable in consciousness, there is also power of sublimation, as 
Freud claims, but also neglects, the power of turning the mind and 
experience toward that which is pleasant, profitable, and right. It 
is true that we hear in this type of psychology much about the dan- 
gers arising from inhibitions, and little about the duty of sublima- 
tion Little would be left of Freudianism as a theory were it not for 
the more or less suppressed assumption of the reality of a self-active 
ego, or person, who is not by right the victim but the master of sen- 
sations Out of the cloud of hostile considerations shines forth the 
encouraging truth that bodily functions are not the dictators of the 
person but that they provide the field of which he may be the con- 
scious master. 

It might well be admitted as a fact, true to human experience, 
that what we call the person builds up experience by his conscious 
reactions to the world without and within. Influenced by the world 
of sensations, played upon by impulses grounded in the physical 
functions, he still has power to bring these into subjection to his su- 
perior aims He can, in contradiction to the claims of the behaviorist, 
command the body to act where the strongest physical impulses 
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rebel, compelling them like whipped dogs to lie in quiescence, or 
co mm a n ding them to turn their strength into the channels of his 
own purposes No mechanistic psychology can account for the ac- 
tion of the soldier in World War I who saw his buddy in an agony 
of pain from hquid fire, and against the physical impulses of fear, 
against the command of his captain, and in the certitude of instant 
death, crept over the top to end his companion’s sufferings. That lad 
displayed in the hour of trial the sublime reality of that which we 
call the person, which reacts to external impulse, and is the spec- 
tator of time and change, but has an existence of its own superior to 
all events. It is its own event. If we admit only sensory stimuli as 
being real, we cannot account for that self-command, which in such 
cases inhibits some impulses and releases others in the pursuit of 
rational and ethical values. 

However much we may be moved by such facts of common ex- 
perience, some wiU question the relation of self-consciousness to a 
normally functioning body. Nor can we avoid the yet more poignant 
question whether the self is so dependent upon the body that it will 
cease with it Of course, whatever reason we cite in favor of belief 
in future existence will fall short of completeness, and in the end 
we shall be called upon to believe where we cannot see. We shall 
have no scientifically demonstrable facts with which to deal, but 
philosophy can introduce considerations which make belief rea- 
sonable These considerations lie in the field of the time-and-space 
transcending nature of the person to be referred to later It is true 
that personality expresses itself under the order of physical rela- 
tions now, that being the order under which it is at present bound 
to express itself. Its superiority to the space-time processes of Nature, 
however, argues that these may not under other conditions be neces- 
sary to its self-expression. To the degree that it is not now subject 
to the physical order, it is not dependent upon it That which is al- 
ready superior to that order, may presumably survive when, for it, 
that order has passed away. 

An even darker problem is the limitation which physical func- 
tion seems to set on mental and moral achievement. There are those 
who because of inherited physical weakness seem incapable of mor- 
al mastery of themselves. Physical impulses gain control over them 
through the power of evil imagination or the failure of constructive 
good imagination. Here the materialist inflicts his finest scorn, but 
his argument holds only by overlooking the nature of moral values. 
If values are established within him by the struggle of the person 
for higher self-realization, the moral reality of even the weaker 
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may outshine the achievement of the strong in will who has no simi- 
lar handicaps. The struggle itself represents a value. The develop- 
ing personality is one that wins sturdily rather than the one that 
wins easily. 

A final consideration claims attention- the unitary nature of self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness as an entity is the assumption nec- 
essary to the solution of the problems raised. How this entity can 
partake of change, and yet survive change is, from the standpoint 
of logical explanation, an impenetrable mystery As a fact of ex- 
perience it is common to all. How the person keeps his self-identity 
through the complex changes wrought by time and mood is one of 
the supreme paradoxes. That this continuing identity is a fact none 
can reasonably deny A certain integrity is characteristic of normal 
selfhood. Anything that breaks into the sense of continuity and self- 
identity weakens the centers of control and makes normality im- 
possible. There is grave question whether the sense of self-identity 
is ever completely lost In the case of Miss Beauchamp, as told by 
Dr. Morton Prince,^ and in the later pamphlet written by her, we dis- 
cover that while she gave herself over to the various moods or com- 
plexes called divided personalities, there was present at the begin- 
ning of each mood a conscious choice and the conviction that she 
ought not to “let herself become ‘Sally”’ or any other of the dis- 
sociated personalities she from time to time assumed. Upon this es- 
sentially unseverable unity, in fact, hinged her recovery. By bmld- 
ing up confidence in her power of self-control she was enabled to 
regain the integrity of her personality. This could never have come 
about in a personality composed merely of states of consciousness. 

Who Laughs Best? 

Out of this integrity or unity in the normal person grows the 
power of bringing the varied experiences of life into a synthesis of 
meaning, and the integrity is closely related to self-control. With 
this power over circumstances and moods comes laughter as an ex- 
pression of intellectual freedom The gift of laughter is a sign of 
mental health. A very old book’* calls attention to the fact that the 
two poles of tragic drama are freedom within and necessity with- 
out. Comedy may be considered a reversal of this process, where 
necessity is falsely conceived as being within and the freedom with- 
out. The possession of laughable idiosyncrasies calls for the automa- 
tism of the college professor who has reduced a large field of activity 

"^The Dissociation of a Personality^ Longmans Green, N Y 

^Donaldson* The Theatre of the Greeks, Cambridge, 1836. 
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to the mechanical, in the interest of “higher and absorbing thought!’ 
Under the spur of what he has made an inner necessity, he greets 
the cow “good morning” and orders the weeping coed out of his 
path as an “ugly beast” being deeply absorbed in the mathematical 
theory of functions. As Bergson so clearly pointed out, from life we 
expect the normal activities of the living, and when these become 
mechanized, through habit, thoughtlessness, or sense of inner re- 
straint, we have the appearance of the comic. The gift of laughter 
becomes thus the ally of the fuller Hfe, the aid to personality. It does 
this by making the normal person aware of actions and habits that 
are merely perfunctory and do not partake of the deeper feelings. 
Many of tibe gestures of public speakers, grimaces of the face, often 
repeated to emphasize a variety of sentiments, become thus highly 
rMculous. The pomposity which indicates self-consciousness in the 
wearing of uniforms or robes, the unnaturalness of the “goose-step” 
all these fall under the category of the comic. The capacity to be- 
come conscious of the aberrations from naturalness is the main 
corrective by which it is possible for the person to rid himself of 
insincerities Its presence betokens also an intellectual freedom 
which is not bound by inner and enslaving constraints. Being able 
to laugh at one’s own eccentricities is the first step toward reforming 
them, though we must frequently call to our aid those friends who 
dare to laugh in our faces. 

The existence of the comic, then, calls for a certain duality in the 
person, in which one-half exposes and makes fun of the other half. 
Where this duality is submerged we have those comic persons who 
are finished egoists, like the clowns of the circus, acting in solemn- 
faced indifference to external criticism or laughter As suggested by 
Bergson in the work already cited, comic situations arise when a 
person is not in full possession of himself through his own fault, or 
when he is unmindful of his true relation with the world around 
him. Art and comedy become then the aids to self-realization, self- 
adjustment, and self-imderstanding; the elements made necessary 
by our unawareness of our deeper selves and of other selves Laugh- 
ter becomes one of the main contributors to personal self-discipline. 
For the moment, the person stands apart from the world of external 
appearance, and also from the world of inner response, as both 
actor and spectator of the drama of life, with power to judge and to 
correct the action on the stage. There is something jarring there if 
we do not hear that which is in keeping with the unbroken melody 
of the life which should be. We become ridiculous only when we 
produce some outward note discordant with tiae inner self, a nd re- 
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peat it in self-possessed unconsciousness like some “shouting tenor” 
who is persistently off key without sensing it. 

The power of self-criticism and laughter is the handmaid of per- 
fecting personality, of progress, and of creativeness. We know people 
who take themselves with such seriousness that it becomes impos- 
sible for them to absorb new ideas, hke the perfunctory performer 
who acts always according to set notions, tiie mechanical dancer 
too conscious of his feet, or the musician who belabors the keyboard. 
Until these activities become instinctive and natural there can be 
neither art nor creativeness, for both of these gifts spring out of the 
unhampered expression of life. Only those thus endowed can suc- 
cessfully launch wing on untried air, or venture safely on tmcharted 
seas. 

There is deeper meaning here also than applies only to personal 
development, freedom, and creativeness. Freedom to laugh is bound 
up with freedom in society. Only in dictatorships is it forbidden to 
make fun of those who take themselves so seriously that they would 
replace God. 



CHAPTER III 


The Danger of Thinking 


Pkofessor Bowne used to tell the story of the pious lady who 
considered it dangerous to think, and who as the reason therefor 
quoted the text: “In such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh!’ By this she meant that serious thought would bring down 
the Day of Judgment, which she evidently feared. We may not be 
sure that the old lady was so much out of step with her own times. 
She certainly has many contemporaries who show signs of fear that 
a little straight thinking may bring down some sort of judgment. A 
member of Congress is reported as objecting to books for enlisted 
men, “because a book might change the whole course of a man’s 
life’.’ Thought is ever a dangerous weapon, much to be feared by the 
cohorts of special privilege and maintainers of the status quo. In 
other words, thought is revolutionary and there is no telling where 
it may lead us both in personal and in institutional life. James 
Allen once called attention to the fact that we are today where our 
thoughts have brought us. We shall be tomorrow exactly where our 
thoughts have taken us. We shall reap the harvest of our thoughts, 
no more, no less. We cannot escape the effect of our thinking any 
more than we can avoid the compulsions of the law of gravitation. 
If we love, we shall be loved, for love naturally attracts, if we hate 
we shall be disliked. If we merely daydream without putting pur- 
pose into our thinking, we shall end in a fruitless and disillusioned 
futility. The activity of the mind is bound up with the whole mean- 
ing and outcome of life, with creative effort and purpose Since we 
go m the direction that our positive and constructive thoughts lead 
us, the more of work, purpose, and will we put into our thinking the 
richer will be our harvest of personality and life. Anyone then who 
would make a serious business of life and reach the more enduring 
satisfactions will bravely face the danger of thinking and by-pass 
the present popular moratorium on thought. 

Thought and the Thinking-Muscle 
It seems strange that one of the outstanding discoveries in the 
history of European thinking should for so many years have been 
so relatively neglected — ^that is, it is strange until one gives him- 
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self to the effort of understanding the various Critiques that came 
from the pen of Immanuel Kant. One of these most important con- 
tributions of the great German philosopher which has withstood the 
storms of time and discovery was the activity of the mind in all judg- 
ment. Even yet there are pldlosophers who cling to the implication 
that our thoughts are made for us by the external world of events 
and phenomena But Kant’s position has never been successfully 
controverted and grows in power with the ever-deepening under- 
standing of the person. 

There is still much confusion in terms and meaning, due some- 
times to unclear thinking, sometimes, we fear, to obstinacy, and 
sometimes to the ease of referring thought to a basis in matter as an 
end to inconvenient questioning. While we may not pretend to solve 
all the mysteries of the relation between mind and brain, there are 
some facts that cannot be handily sidetracked. Thoughts are unlike 
the sensory stimuli which bear a part in their production, and these 
in turn are not like the physical objects involved in perception. In 
the common process of perceiving, at least two transformations take 
place; from things to sensations, and from sensations to ideas. What- 
ever smoke screens we throw up to hide the disparities between 
thoughts, sensations, and things by inventing systems of “monism” 
“pluralism” or “realism” the gaps become apparent the moment we 
attempt to describe the process of thinking. Peace is kept only by 
common consent to ignore the differences There is nothing in the 
nerve-functioning of my fingers which is comparable to the smooth- 
ness of the board over which I pass my hand. Protuberances on the 
board would heighten the shock to my nerves but there are still two 
unlikenesses fitting into each other to provide material for still an- 
other The shock to the nerves of feeling is borne away from the 
point of contact to the brain, where some physical process is set up, 
modified, suppressed, or encouraged. Yet even here we have not ar- 
rived at the idea “smoothness’.’ The process so far has to be inter- 
preted into meaning. There has to be mental activity added to these 
impulses before we find ourselves in possession of the concept 
smoothness So complicated is the process, and so great the differ- 
ence between the outside world, the initial impulse, the nerve shock, 
and the understanding or interpretation of the event, so great have 
been the contributions of the person himself to the result, that se- 
rious questions arise as to whether understanding is made chiefly by 
things or by the thinking mind. 

Let us ask then why we cannot think that things, or at least sensa- 
tions are formed directly into ideas. It would be far more comfort- 
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able to sit down in the easy chair of the realist and declare, “We 
perceive things as they are and that is all there is to it!’ Why might 
this not be the best, as it is the easiest, way to treat the problem, by 
refusing the imminent danger of thinking? There are at least two 
troublesome questions that will not down, and that face the effort 
to rest in any such realism. 

The first of these is the problem of error. If objects create ideas, 
why do they not create the same ideas in all minds? Our interpreta- 
tions of the same common experience are often as diverse as those of 
the famous blind men who interpreted the elephant as very like a 
rope, a wall, and a tree. If realities and ideas coincide, it is impossi- 
ble to account for differences of opinion about natural phenomena. 
If one has been too bibulously entertained and seems to discover that 
everything has its double from the keyhole in the door, to the bed 
he tries to tackle as it flies around the room, how happens it that the 
single world of the ordinary day speaks falsely? Of course, one can 
with Bertrand Russell^ declare that there are as many beds in the 
room as there are separate aspects under which we may view the 
one bed that is there. We are reminded of the ludicrous instance of 
the ponderously fat man of our acquaintance in the bank, of whom 
another said, “I went into the bank and it was full of Charlie Smith” 
There are minds to which such a type of explanation doubtless 
seems rational but there are others to which it is no more convincing 
than the persistent grin of the Cheshire Cat, which remained after 
the Cat had withdrawn. At times there appears to be danger that the 
disputes of philosophy may settle down into mere contradictions 
of temperament or degrees of wilful credulity. Resort to a pluralism 
of this kind can give only a temporary relief at the best. If reality 
is as it appears, and appearances are fluctuating, one sense contra- 
dicting another without an arbitrating person, knowledge becomes 
impossible, being only a phase of changing appearances. We could 
not pull such a world sufficiently together to make practical living 
rational. By such an easy-going realism we erect error into equal 
importance and credibility with fact This may satisfy the closet 
philosopher, but even though he calls it common-sense philosophy, 
it lacks the sagacity demanded by actual life. 

The second fact that such a realism encounters is the failure of 
objects in experience to create ideas in imattentive, imprepared, or 
inactive minds. Words frequently fill our ears without creating 
ideas, and even sights assail our eyes without bearing appropriate 
meanings. Hearing, we hear not, and seeing, we do not perceive. 

^Prohlems of Philosophy, Heniy Holt & Co , New York 
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An active element of the mind seems necessary to perception, which 
is attention. Attention is given in varying degree, and perception 
seems to appear in similar degree. Apperception, as it is sometimes 
called, must Kkewise be added if we are to interpret our sensations. 
By apperception is meant those memories and achievements flowing 
out of our experiences of the past which pour light upon the present 
situation. A babe’s eye receives the images of as many objects as 
the eye of an adult, but in the mind of the young infant there will be 
httle content of perception. This is because perception calls for 
mental activity, and grows with the growing endowment of past 
interpretations, or perceptions. The eye of the botanist, the astron- 
omer, the chemist, the microscopist, the doctor, the nurse, the 
mother, the father, looks into a world which is hidden to the mind 
of lesser experience Moreover, the person can will deliberately to 
set aside, as not useful to present purposes, sensations that are being 
borne in to eye, ear, and touch. The person may refuse to consider 
certain sensations and turn his attention to his writing, his reading, 
or other occupation This could not be if ideas were the simple 
product of sensations 

Thought then is an Activity 

Since primary perceptions occur only in combination with men- 
tal activity, it must appear that thought is itself a mental act If 
thought is a mental act directed by the personality in response to 
certain sensations chosen for attention out of a great multiplicity, 
we shall have to give over some of the cruder notions that have 
gained credence, such as the “storage” of thoughts or ideas in the 
brain. Here we have many varieties of “figure” thinking, idols of 
the mind, set up to save the pain of reflection. There has been much 
talk about furrows in the brain, as if recurring ideas were synony- 
mous with physical ruts in the brain-substance, and brain convolu- 
tions were multiplied thoughts. We have had the pigeonhole theory, 
contemporary with the sway of the pigeonhole desk, where con- 
tiguous ideas set up in next-door apartments on ready call and in 
neighborly cooperation. Though these theories passed for a time as 
the latest scientific facts, their reign depended upon wholly un- 
scientific figures of speech Such minds as found it difficult to 
discover any scientific bearing in such statements have been duly 
anathematized as ignorant and behind the times Even much of 
the latest jargon of materialistic psychology will, it is safe to say, 
prove as ephemeral as those that have preceded. Such is the end of 
all science which depends chiefly upon the fertility of the imagina- 
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tion. If thought is an activity, the brain must bear much the same 
relation to thinking that the muscles of the leg bear to walking. 
Walking no doubt has a direct effect upon the muscles. Much walk- 
ing makes more walking possible. Yet who would affirm that the 
twenty miles done yesterday is “stored” in the cells of the legs? The 
previous activity of the legs has perhaps prepared for the easier 
accomplishment of twenty miles today, but if one waits a year 
before essaying the road again the “stored” energy is not there. The 
brain appears to be the muscular organ that grounds mental activ- 
ity. The scope of mental activities is dependent on normal physical 
structure as the act of running is dependent on the presence of nor- 
mally functioning muscles in the legs. The person directs mental 
activity in the creation of ideas much as the athlete directs the 
course of his running. That there is purposeless and random think- 
ing is no more of a coimt against this conception than the purpose- 
less and random drumming of a pencil, or the twirling of thumbs of 
a nervous person would count against the possibility of a purposeful 
direction of muscular activities Thoughts do not tarry in the brain, 
for they exist only in the act of thinking, and an exact repetition of 
a thought is never possible Into the “repeated” thought go the 
matters acquired or lost through the intervening experience. What- 
ever mental changes take place in the brain do so imder the in- 
fluence of mental exercises or neglect, and things once mastered 
are more easily mastered again. But mental capital acquired may 
not remain undeteriorated It is frequently said that “no one can 
take our education away from us” nevertheless it is as possible to 
lose it as it is for the runner to lose by neglect the capacity for 
running. We can preserve mental power only at the price of mental 
activity 

There is a great degree of mystery as to how the person can com- 
mand and direct the activity of his brain. There can be no doubt 
that the creative thinker does so command it. It is not easy to dis- 
cover the subtle intricacies that relate willing to thinking, or pur- 
pose to creative imagination Yet this relationship is scarcely more 
mysterious than that of the will to the flexing of the muscles of arm 
or leg No mechanical explanation however refined can make it 
appear plausible that an immaterial decision can set matter in 
motion, yet it is the commonest of facts and experiences. Normal- 
mindedness is as dependent on brain normality as the kind of 
walking one will do is dependent on the normality of one’s legs. 
We cannot, because one short leg affects our gait, say that walking 
is caused by the leg. The directing power of the movement is not in 
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the muscles themselves. So a person with injured or deficient brain 
capacity is limited in his mental efforts in much the same way that 
his walking would be affected by the possession of withered mem- 
bers. 

Under such conditions it is quite apparent that the development 
of mental power has a relation to the amoimt and quahty of mental 
exercise to which the person gives himself The influence of heredity 
may not be nearly so great as is often supposed. At this point in life 
there is great democracy. The person may suffer from mental 
neglect, from bad environment in childhood, social indifference, 
or institutional lack, and yet the determined individual may be 
able to rise superior to all these obstacles. Frequently the handicaps, 
by intensifying his determination, become a spur rather than a 
hindrance. As the brain is slow to develop to full capacity, it is the 
latest to deteriorate, and may keep its vigor, if it has been subjected 
to sustained and active exercise, long after other powers have passed 
their meridian. The truth of the active nature of the mind in all 
judgment, to which Kant called attention, is therefore of great 
importance. To the individual because it indicates his responsibility 
for the use of his own understanding; to theories of education ia 
comprehending and directing the mental growth of the yoimg. It 
is an imperative viewpoint for all correct theories of perception, and 
cannot be safely overlooked in the theory of thought. It is a fact of 
common experience that cannot be denied. Neither thinking nor 
knowledge is possible without an attentive and active understand- 
ing. Thought is an activity. 

The Danger of Thinking 

If the activity of the person in thinking is granted, it will readily 
appear what a train of consequences may flow out of this construc- 
tive enterprise. Thought as activity may be but the beginning of 
those changes which affect the general human situation. Thought 
externalizes itself in undeviating ways It is the opening scene in 
the diversified drama of personal and social history. The possibili- 
ties that lie along the path of thought have always been apparent 
to the dictators and oppressors of their fellows. Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Caesar the famous words concerning Cassius- “He 
thinks too much: such men are dangerous” Little wonder that with 
the fall of Paris one of the earliest acts of the German dictator was 
to stop the teaching of philosophy, the liquidation of the philoso- 
phers, and the destruction of the books. The world of life is in con- 
stant change, is constant change, and the act of a dictator was as 
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futile against the tides of thought as was the effort of an earlier 
t3nrant to command the tides of &e sea to return to the deeps before 
iheir time. Old solutions may throw much-needed light upon pres- 
ent problems, but there are always new factors which prevent a 
complete solution without the addition of new viewpoints. Unfor- 
tunately there is no formula for automatic progress. The direction 
may be downward as well as upward, the attempt to travel by the 
guideposts of the past may be quite as dangerous as the most revolu- 
tionary of new ideas. The only prospect of healthy solutions is to 
encourage healthy thinking and to prepare to follow it. Only thus 
can insight keep pace with the stream of changing events and 
circumstances. Thought is the constructive power that creates, that 
invents, that molds affairs, that leads mto new advances To stifle 
or constrain it with conventions or decrees is to turn back to sav- 
agery. The fact that it may become destructive as well as construc- 
tive calls not for repression but for the competition of saner and 
better thinking. The chief contribution of education may lie then 
in training the young mind to think, to emphasize mental activity, 
and to encourage the youth to sustained and profound mental exer- 
cise. One may well deplore the present disregard for mental ca- 
pacity which puts the great stress upon mechanical operation. In 
the thought-activity of today lie the fortunes and achievements of 
tomorrow. The new world order can grow only out of the thinking 
of today. 



CHAPTER IV 


Mirror or World 


The chief occupation of the person from birth to death is the 
interpretation of experiences. Even his moments of sleep are dis- 
turbed by dreams, through which the unslumbering mind attempts 
to attach meaning of a rational kind to outer disturbance or inner 
pain, or the solution of problems which have been autosuggested 
to what is called the subliminal consciousness. There is no experi- 
ence of the solid and external world that is ever separated from the 
activity of thought. All that we know of objectivity is what we are 
able to interpret through mental effort. Nothing that we are able 
to name is detached from us or unrelated to us. The person is there- 
fore the constant co-creator of the world of reality, and both him- 
self and his mind are a salient part of the universe of reality. The 
meanings which his mind sets up as the interpretations of sense 
experience, he attributes to what he calls the “brute” facts of an 
outer world. Since these interpretations cannot be changed at will, 
he credits the external source of his impressions with a continuity, 
a permanence, and solidity divorced from their sensuous effects 
upon him. He is as unconscious of the mental processes involved 
in constructing that reality as the normal boy is unaware of the 
courses of digestion. Accustomed to look outside for impressions, 
he overlooks the interpretive nature of his knowledge which takes 
place within. The world he knows is a world of meaning which he 
erects out of his sensuous experience and which is his world of 
reality. The senses are limited and can function only in certain very 
definite ways, so that the interpretation of one day’s experience 
differs in no essential degree from those of another or those of one 
normal person from those of another. The permanence and change- 
lessness which we attribute to an outer world of “brute” fact may 
be due to the functional limitations of our senses rather than to 
the changelessness of nature herself. The limited range of our 
human senses keeps our feet on the groimd even though oiu: heads 
are in the stars. The “common-to-all” of the environing world may 
be chiefly a “common-to-all” that resides in the five human senses. 

The recent discoveries of science have made us startlingly aware 

Csi] 
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of the possible existence of worlds of reality that may be hidden 
from us through the inadequacy of our own senses, which are con- 
tinually expanding through the invention of new instruments of 
apprehension Endowment with a sixth sense might make such a 
change in our world of meanings as to constitute for us what would 
be physically a new world It might also be that this new sense 
could come through the gift and development of what is now called 
spiritual insight, that would enable us to slough off as completely 
our old world of limited and limiting interpretations as does the 
worm that bursts from the cocoon as a butterfly, weaving out of its 
vermic limitations a new existence Where then is our world of 
experience, all without or all within? Do we but mirror an external 
reality, are we the chief reality, or does reality exist in ihe fusion 
of external with internal known as the person? In the pursuit of 
such inquiries as these, it is clearly appropriate to ask about the 
nature and extent of our knowledge of the world around us and 
its relation to truth. 


Practical versus Theoretical Knowledge 

The fields of science and philosophy have suffered long and 
grievously from the lack of precise definitions, the affliction of 
words. It would be a happy gain if by some sort of semanticism we 
could define and then make our meanings “stay put” though in the 
very nature of the living human mind they cannot. Perhaps we 
should, through some sort of common consent such as the semanti- 
cists seek, use the term “knowledge” as applying to the demon- 
strated facts of science, while truth might be taken as representing 
the more comprehensive field, applicable to human values as well. 
Of course we shall be commanded to say whether we do not consider 
scientific knowledge as truth, and the opposing parties will ask if 
we intend to rule knowledge from the category of human values. 
So because we cannot agree on terras the old debate between the 
two goes on everlastingly. This failure is largely responsible for 
the acrimonious controversies between science and religion. There 
is, however, no basic reason for disagreement. If science can increase 
knowledge, that knowledge is a certain phase of eternal truth, and 
cannot in itself be hostile to any truth of religion. If religion pos- 
sesses truth, it need not fear discoveries in any realm. The confusion 
at this point is well illustrated by an editorial which appeared 
recently in a college newspaper under the head of “Student 
Opinion!’ 
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Two university men are working on a machme to restore life to allegedly 
dead human bemgs In itself this is mterestmg, it is symbolic of ihe scientific 
attempt to understand and supplant nature 

But what would happen if this machine should accomplish what its inven- 
tors desire? True, we would have a marvellous step m the advance of medical 
science, we would have a machine to stop sorrow and sad memories [sic] . 

More than this, however, we would have a revolution m the thought, cus- 
toms, and ideals of mankind. What would happen to religion? What would 
happen to the concepts of transcendental idealists? These beliefs would be 
junked. 

If the life-restoring machine works, all those beliefs which hinge on the 
existence of a soul, of an existence after death, must disappear The scientists 
will have proved [sic] that man is a mere aggregate of mechanical parts, 
capable of being stopped and started like an automobile. 

So far, science has not been able to create self-supporting life or restore the 
•human mechanism to activity after death If these facts are accomplished, 
Plato will take his place with the great dreamers of literature, the great fiction 
writers No longer would there be any possibility of punishment after death, 
and this one mvention would change the entire mode of thought and livmg 
throughout the civilized world. 

In such terms does the sophomoric mind of the pre-war student 
disport itself, aided and abetted no doubt by the sophomoric minds 
of certain university professors of whose teachings these are the 
echoes. One may note the eagerness with which such thinkers greet 
the disappearance of all mandates for the life of values, such as 
justice, righteousness, and love, as if the prolongation of the earthly 
life would bring the end of sorrow and sad memories The most 
important fact about this outlook, however, is its complete failure 
to comprehend the meaning of religion, of moral value, and of the 
deeper nature of man. To such a view religion is consonant only 
wilh the fear of Hell, and that removed, there is no place m life and 
no incentive for the pursuit of the higher values That is, the higher 
values, which it is the task of religion and of religious belief to 
encourage, have no standing in the world of reality. The whole 
realm of meanings which make the world a decent place for living, 
and make possible what we call civilization, is dismissed as unreal. 

The facts of science are in the last analysis to be judged by their 
conformity to controlled experimentation, but there are for human 
happiness and destiny even more important facts in the realm of 
character and the spiritual life. It is thus a mistake to assume a 
practicality in science as over against the impracticality of religion. 
In any such contest religion would be certain to win out because it 
touches the higher needs of man’s nature and meets the wider 
demand of learned and ignorant alike. Fxmctionally it outranks the 
demand for knowledge itself. The spiritual needs of man are more 
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clamorous in a civilized society than the physical because they 
involve the very values that give man his distinctive place in nature. 
They are necessary not from the religious standpoint alone, but 
equally from the standpoint of humanity. Indeed, man’s scientific 
knowledge is touched with this very practical quality of human 
value, because he is perforce compelled to see the world of phe- 
nomena through the interpreting glasses of what he, the possessor 
of human values, is. Moreover, the main drive of scientific research, 
calling for the highest tension and frequently for self-sacrifice is 
implemented chiefly by a religious passion for human betterment. 
There can be no disparagement to either party, then, in referring 
to the facts of science as knowledge, and to the facts of value as truth. 

Shortsightedness at this point has led to the frequent assumption 
that certainty is to be found only in the realm of physical knowl- 
edge; that what cannot be observed, weighed, tested, measured, set 
in mathematical terms is negligible and valueless. By such sup- 
positions we divest ourselves of those facts that are of supreme 
importance to us Knowledge and truth must walk together if there 
is to be any reasonable or adequate conception of the universe. 

Dependence of Empirical Knowledge 

We are thus brought face to face with the dependent nature of 
physical or empirical knowledge as it is commonly called. The 
dependence of the knowledge of nature upon interpretive conditions 
of the mmd has now been intensively emphasized from within the 
realm of science itself through developments that have followed 
the acceptance of the theory of relativity. Knowledge of surest 
scientific demonstration is now seen as not something entirely apart 
from the interpreting intelhgence. The dog, the deer, and the 
hunter, do not look, for practical purposes, on the same world of 
objective meanings. The dog would make a poor scientist though 
he lives in the same world of nature. What makes the man scientific 
is the possession of a larger world of values and meanings. The law 
of gravitation is applicable alike to dog, deer, and hunter, but it is 
only the hunter that can sufficiently reflect upon his experience to 
make scientific use of his knowledge. He is thus enabled to increase 
his power by expanding a gas which makes his bullet outrun the 
deer, and his knowledge of ballistics enables him to fire in such a 
way as to be successful That great world which science has built in 
the field of demonstrative knowledge has been due to mental power 
and effort which is as “physically” undemonstrable as the results 
of religious faith which are demonstrated in the arts of living. 
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Yet there is a father question. What is the limitation and what 
is the nature of scientific demonstration? Primarily, scientific dem- 
onstration means to us that something has taken place in appear- 
ance. If we can connect that appearance with previous or succeeding 
appearances in uniform order or relation, we say we have discovered 
the “law” of the appearance and consider the matter scientifically 
explained. Thus when we speak of scientific demonstration, we 
mean we have discovered a succession of uniformities and co- 
existences in phenomena. By reproducing the conditions we can 
bring about the repetition of results and these take their place in 
our normal experience. Scientists feel surer of the demonstration 
if it falls within the purview of some of the five senses, but there 
are many modern efforts to extend the field into the region of 
thought or imagination, as in modem psychology. 

Science cannot go behind the phenomena, which it knows only 
as sensation, to seek the source of the uniformities it finds without 
committing itself to metaphysics. If it would do this, it cannot 
avoid the whole problem of the meaning of reality, its relation to 
thought, and the nature of the world-groimd. The moment it at- 
tempts this, it is no longer science but philosophy. It must then 
define its field and acknowledge its true place in human thought. 
In the final analysis, any phenomenon to get scientific standing 
must be common-to-all. We accept color, for instance, as an experi- 
ence common to normal vision (in spite of the color-blind) , and we 
do not, in science, go back of color to discuss whether it is an objec- 
tive or a subjective experience. In electrical phenomena we discover 
a certain uniformity of activity, over which we have hmited powers 
of control, but we can say nothing as to “what” it is except that it 
must be an agent adequate to certain residts. All we can know of 
the agent must be through the results produced. If these results are 
chaotic, we would be justified in saying that the world-ground is 
accident; if they are uniformly meaningful conforming to the 
human intelligence, we are justified in assuming intelligence in 
the world-ground. The indubitable fact is the dependence of scien- 
tific knowledge upon human interpretation. 

Knowledge — Pragmatic, Provisional, and Relative 

Knowledge is then a practical possession, the worth of which is 
to be measured by its practicality, or by the insight it gives into the 
nature of the general order of reality. We are quite incapable of 
dealing with things apart from their use, their relations, and their 
meanings. Do we 3ius rid science of a rich content? Has knowledge. 
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kept to practical issues, an impoverished meaning? We think not. 
A certain advantage is gained through this limitation to practicaH- 
ties. Opportimity is offered for science to rid itself of a weight of 
expectation and explanation for which it is inadequate The scien- 
tific assumptions regarding space, time, and infinity are good 
examples. Men have frequently passed from the actual relations 
which these terms express to theories not only scientifically, but 
also philosophically unwarranted by the known facts Such pre- 
suppositions, m turn, face about to defeat science at its own task. 
These are the scientific traditions which time and again stand in 
the way of scientific discovery. The opposition to the discoveries of 
Einstein (which some notables among his one-time opponents 
would now wish forgotten) provide a recent example. Obsession 
with dogmas such as the infinity of space, the infinite divisibility of 
matter (though the atom was presumed to be indivisible), the 
conservation of energy, matter, mass, and motion, the existence of 
ether, have led scientists to deny, not the theories, but the phe- 
nomena that contradicted the theories. So inertial is the human 
mind, so set upon a favorite concept, that it is easier to presume 
some mistake in the experiment than to face the appearance of 
hitherto unobserved phenomena. Thus into science has been frer 
quently dragged the unscientific spirit. Truth has two eyes for the 
discernment of the world, the eye of science and the eye of phi- 
losophy. In the search for meanings, to get along with only one of 
them IS to resemble the barnyard fowl with a single eye which in 
its endeavor to see, simply swings around a circle picking at corn it 
doesn’t hit. What do we know? At best only the sequence of phe- 
nomenal appearances. If we seek the larger range of truth, we must 
enter also the world of values. 

The World "Out There^’ 

Have we by this process of thought seemed to make the “world 
out there” a mere realm of shadows and illusion? Such a conclusion 
would be most unfortunate. The world and human experiences are 
made no whit more certain or real by transferring all reality to an 
Unknowable substance forever inexperienceable, though like the 
reahty of Herbert Spencer, producing sensations within us. This 
concept must be called the great illusion of our era. We are not 
forced to a choice between the reality of matter and the reality of 
selfhood And why not? Because you, the person, are as much a part 
and parcel of nature as anything created. Even more a part of the 
reality of the natural world than the insensate mountain that stands 
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before you in all its permanence and sublimity. In the world of 
nature there is nothing more sublime or meaningful than man 
himself Though the introduction of freedom makes possible both 
error and evil, the achievement of this new factor in world-mean- 
ing may be worth all the mystery and travail that it costs before it 
can come to ultimate realization The really great world of nature 
and reality will not break upon our understanding until we have 
come to see that the world “out there;’ while important, gets its 
significant meaning and value within the person himself. 

This fact gains special significance as we recall the limited scope 
of the physical senses both in sensibility and in time, and reflect 
upon the mental process involved in the simplest perception. To 
locate the chief reality in an unknowable substance “out there;’ a 
world of imchanging solidity, is to cut off scientific inquiry as it 
approaches what promise to be its most interesting and important 
discoveries These have to do with the nature of the person, his 
powers, and his relation to the external world of experience. Science 
has only begun to unravel facts hidden from the senses of a previous 
generation, not to mention those of the more distant past, aU of 
which indicate that it may be quite as important to know about the 
world “in here” as to perceive the world “out there’.’ The time is 
now past when we can afford to ignore the inner half of reality. As 
an example, take the simple perception of a color. Already, taking 
leave of the externalities of perception, the scientist distmguishes 
between the various colors of the spectrum by a mathematics of 
wave length or vibration, which does not appear to us in perceiving. 
Unless there is something within the mind to correspond to these, 
as in the case of the color-blind, there is no perceivable color. For 
the so-called secondary qualities, what is within is quite as im- 
portant for establishing the world of reality as that which is 
without. If we attempt to sift out the mental side of the perceptive 
process, or that furnished by the mind itself, we are soon left with 
pure negation and nothingness, an imagined substance which is 
the source of qualities but possessing none We should be left with 
a real world bearing no information whatever, and if we were 
logical, which materialists can never be, we should admit complete 
skepticism of reality, and the world of perception as mere illusion. 

As to the element of time, there may be facts, events, successions 
in the natural order, that move in so vast a cycle or orbit as to be 
beyond the range of human experience or recorded history, as the 
moth that flutters in my candle could not realize the succession of 
events of weekly repetition in ray life. That there is a cosmos of such 
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events we are aware as we study the activities of the sidereal uni- 
verse though we cannot tell what they are. We see in a glass darkly, 
but all we see we gather in the mirror of self or personality, and the 
mirror is as important as that which it reflects. 



CHAPTER V 


Prove It! 


If on making a statement to anyone he makes the demand “Prove 
it” one ought to inquire first perhaps just what he would consider 
proof to be in the case. When we go into the matter of proof we find 
great differences of opinion, with men easily believing that proved 
which they like to think is true Some minds are easily satisfied with 
the least evidence that can be twisted into favorable construction 
toward their preferences of action, their selfish desires, their avarice, 
their lusts, their idiosyncrasies, adopted dogmas, class or racial 
prejudices. No word ever spoken was more generally true than that 
of Caesar who declared: “Freely do men believe that which they 
wish” What is called proof stops with the mental satisfaction of the 
individual, and it is all but impossible to convince any man of 
anything against his will and predilections. Most arguments are 
carried on ad hominem^ each man eminently satisfied with his own 
way of looking at things, and wondering why the other man can be 
so stupid as not to see the truth. Even those who disagree most vio- 
lently with generally accepted opinion and pride themselves on 
their tolerance, are often tolerant only toward a radical or skeptic 
mood, interpreting tolerance to mean a willingness to accept their 
own opinions Often these are the least open to new ideas, and so 
the lethargy and inertia of the human mind, the danger and pain 
of thinking which upsets old and favorite opinions, these hold the 
world in thrall. However, there is a compensation in this because of 
the delay of the radicals who must wait imtil the rank and file can 
catch up with them. 

Proof as Mental Satisfaction 

Is proof largely a matter of mental satisfaction? We feel so cer- 
tain with respect to the commonly accepted theories that we do 
not think to question or analyze them so long as they do not fail us. 
Upon examination we might find that the certainty of “proof” lies 
essentially in the regular recurrence of the expected and experi- 
enced phenomena. Reflection makes us aware also of a large region 
outside the field of science, where, in the absence of any possibility 
of scientific demonstration we depend upon recurrences to justify 
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oiir practical beliefs. We believe our theories sustained as long as 
the uniformities recur. The natives of the Caribbean isles, observed 
by Columbus, found the beating of tomtoms a “proved” expedient 
for driving away the dragon that threatened to swallow the moon 
at the time of lunar eclipse. The method was never known to have 
failed and they were certain of its scientific validity. Besides, it 
gathered to itself all the dignity of untold generations of experience, 
the force of traditional knowledge. Primitive peoples are not the 
only ones that have mistaken contemporaneity and succession for 
causation. This factor is the stronghold in popular regard of all 
sorts of nostrums, medical, social, and political. 

When we consider critically the nature of scientific proof, we 
find it to be a real pragmatism — “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” — ^the proof of anything is in the experience of it and in its 
recurrence imder certain recognized conditions of succession When 
we can control these conditions, we have scientific proof, but much 
of our knowledge of a practical nature is beyond the power of con- 
trolled experimentation. The factor most constantly overlooked is 
the dependence of events, so far as they have meaning, upon the 
interpretations set by the experiencing mind. What is thus called 
scientific proof is confined to imiformity of rcctarrence, and uni- 
formity of interpretation by normal minds. An occurrence that 
was not known to have happened more than once would be 
discredited promptly as hallucination on the part of the observer. 
That the present “laws” will continue to hold for tomorrow is 
somewhat a matter of faith, akin to the assmance of the Caribbean 
natives that their tomtoms have driven away the eclipse. Now and 
then the assurances are misleading, as when the great Le Conte 
wrote a book in which he scientifically proved the impossibility of 
flight in a heavier-than-air machine. The inductive method of 
science provides only a one-way route to knowledge. By it we build 
up out of individual occurrences the generalizations which we call 
laws. We then reason backward from general to particular, and 
consider omselves in possession of infallible certainties. For this 
reason, much that is taken as proof is little better than axiomatic 
dogmatism. Frequently these assumptions retard the progress of 
real knowledge. The purely dialectical nature of many hypotheses 
has been noted by the late Professor E C. S. Schiller: 

It would never be admitted that an event had happened without a “cause” so 
long as it was possible to imagine that an undiscovered cause had been at 
work, and it is preferable to suppose an error in an experiment or a defect in 
an mstrument rather than to question the indestructibility of matter or the 
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conservation of energy Such is our endless ingenuity in devising excuses for 
them, that it is practically impossible to disprove principles that have once 
been raised to axiomatic rank m any mmd.^ 

The Relation of Proof to Uniformity 
The dependence of proof upon uniformity discloses the reason for 
the scientific distrust of the principle of freedom or contingency in 
nature. Whatever is not uniform in appearance and succession is 
by so much scientifically tmaccountable, and is relegated by the 
materialist to the limbo of unreality, magic, and false ideas. Science 
is scarcely to be blamed for this standpoint which is made necessary 
by the initial restrictions of its field of inquiry. The only blame lies 
in assuming that the field of physical investigation includes all 
reality. The incompatibihty is a natural one. Whatever falls under 
the reign of uniformity is classifiable, its place in the succession of 
phenomena can be determined. It thus becomes a part of scientific 
knowledge. Anything outside of this cannot be called scientific. 
When we come to the domain of contingency, and have events that 
are dependent upon free choices, we have phenomena with which 
science is by its charter and constitution imfitted to deal. In pur- 
suance of the inductive method, it can only place causation in pre- 
ceding events. These lead to the consideration of sensory stimuli, 
nerve-responses, and emotional impulses, over which there is not 
exact control. Unwilling to admit ignorance or to acknowledge the 
natural limitations of scientific knowledge, it is easy to place caus- 
ality in the field of the physical. As a matter of fact the most ad- 
vanced physicists of the present day have given over the whole 
matter of causation as being beyond them, or to be maintained as 
referable only to a Supreme Creative Intelligence.^ In such manner 
does science now turn from the former conclusions that all human 
actions are externally determined and that there is no reality in 
the assumption of human freedom to the conclusion that causation 
behind atomic action is undemonstrable, since that is the meaning 
of “the principle of uncertainty!’ We have come to see that we can- 
not deny the important facts of value, which are the bases of law, 
government, social institutions, and decent living Such repentance 
would not have been necessary if there had been sufficiently critical 

'^Formal Logic^ Macmillan Co , N Y , pp 244-5. 

2planck Philosophy of Physics^ Norton, N Y , pp 30, 43f , 78-80. 

Millikan* Time, Matter, and Values, University of North Carolma Press, pp. 30, 90 

Heisenberg* Die Grundlagen der Quantenmechamk (quoted in Zimmer The Revolu- 
tion in Physics, p 214) 

Zimmer* The Revolution in Physics Harcourt, Brace, N. Y , p. 213, and many others. 
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analysis of the nature of scientific proof, as based upon the discov- 
ered uniformities of nature and generalized into a probability of 
recurrence. The value of such proof is heightened by productive 
experiences, and lessened by negative or nonproductive ones, yet 
the reassurances give great mental security. In this order of proba- 
bility, the possibility of contingency or freedom cannot be ruled 
out. Finding so large a proportion of nature acting xmiformly does 
not prove contingency impossible, for uniformity may spring 
directly from umform choices of a directing will. If these choices 
show integration and evolution, they demand reference to a 
Supreme Creative Person as a reasonable assumption, for there can 
be no other So regular might be the habits of a freely choosing 
person, that, as in the case of Immanuel Kant, the neighbors were 
said to have set their clocks by his daily appearance on the street. 
Anyone would be especially bold to attempt to maintain that Kant’s 
daily exercise might not have been interrupted by a contrary choice. 
Uniformity in freedom may be the result of a high state of ration- 
ality in a freely choosing and consistent person. However, any series 
of succession in phenomena which becomes dependable, furnishes 
that which we need for the governance of life, without the necessity 
of metaphysical explanation. So long as the uniformities can be 
depended on, we can use them, whatever their source, and the most 
substantial of proofs can go no further. 

Inapplicability of Scientific Method to Freedom 
The inapplicability of scientific method to freedom makes a place 
for, and gives standing ground to, philosophy. In the realm of free- 
dom we face those human values without which man would not 
prize even life itself. Humanity can never consent for long to abide 
by an inquiry which begins, continues, and ends witli the physical 
world, and which denies or ignores the more important world of 
values. We are not satisfied to have the world “by which men live” 
remain unconsidered and incoherent. Here too we demand rational 
foxmdations, self-supporting, and bearing imiform relations to the 
world of objectivity While proof may not be of the identical order 
obtained in the field of science, proof here is likewise of a practical 
nature, and is determined by the presence of values. There is pos- 
sible a rational and practical order of ethical action, a true evalua- 
tion of emotion, such as love, honor, patriotism, religious devotion, 
the “experience of God” in accordance with their ethical fruits. In 
the ethical experience of man this type of “proof” is no whit inferior 
to any other. It only moves in a different range of reality, a superior 
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range, if you will, because closer to the higher needs and progress 
as well as to the true nature of man. It is true that to the matter- 
boiuid man such claims are a solemn, but nonetheless hollow, 
mockery, much as the deaf might deny reality to the symphony, 
or the color-blind deride an attempted description of a glowing 
sunset. The deeper values are incommunicable to people of no 
faith, but to those who receive and act by them they are the power 
of life, an immediate, realistic experience, which comprises the 
best as well as the most incontrovertible possession of life. Even 
thought cannot be scientifically demonstrated. 

Scientific proof applies where there can be controlled experi- 
mentation, but even here we cannot be sure we have grasped all 
the elements involved. The greater our advances in physics, the 
more impossible this seems. Wien we come to the most important 
affairs of man — his social, mental, and spiritual functioning — 
they are always difficult and sometimes impossible of scientific 
demonstration. To demand scientific proof of a wife’s love, for in- 
stance, by reference to the lie detector, would very properly kill 
that love which can live alone on mutual faith. To demand scien- 
tific proof of the value of a painting or a symphony, or of architec- 
ture, is to be blind to the indescribable value which must be there 
if the work is to be great The tying or the attempt to tie genius 
down to demonstrations to be named in dollars and cents is to kill 
it at the roots This is one of the chief sins of educational theory. 
In its demand for “practicality” it too often overlooks the nature 
of true education. The human spirit rises to the heights of genius 
only tmder the spur of freedom and adventure. Even scientific 
progress and discovery thrive best in the hands of those who forget 
themselves in a fine religious devotion to truth and the common- 
weal. Similar results attend the demand for the “proof’ of the ex- 
istence of God, or some measuring of the results of the good life in 
“practical benefits” such as financial prosperity, or escape from 
Hell. Such a demand, whenever or by whomsoever made, means the 
desecration of religion. 

Proof a Satisfaction of Mental Inquiry 

Proof satisfies mental inquiry by placing the given event in its 
orderly relations. Its shortcomings arise from its very nature. Hav- 
ing proved something to our own satisfaction, we often find our 
opponent tmconvinced. There is nothing that can silence an ob- 
stinate unbelief. After all arguments and proofs have been brought 
it is still possible for the other fellow to say, “I do not see if.’ The 
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best answer is perhaps, “Don’t you wish you could?” This was the 
end of the argument for Confucius who refused to waste further 
time on a pupil, who having been shown a quarter of the truth 
could not discover the remainder. We can never be sure of discov- 
ermg or controlling all the causal precedents, and the doubter will 
always find a loophole that satisfies him. The wise man makes the 
best practical use of the information at hand though it be tentative, 
partial, and incomplete, if it but offers sufficient surety on which 
to act for the present. The attempt to view knowledge as less than 
provisional, and to claim a sort of omniscience closes the avenues 
of scientific progress. In this world many things must go unsettled, 
many solutions must await on further light, and ’tis better so, for 
therein lies the promise of man’s future development. Proof has 
to be of a practical nature as judged by a normal mind. All other 
types are laughed out of court, and sometimes the most cogent 
proofs along with the rest. The proofs of the Ptolemaic astronomy 
were and are scientific and valid, viewed from the ancient “frame 
of reference” as were also those of Isaac Newton, imtil it was found 
desirable to change the frame of reference to a prospect of things 
on a larger scale, that of relativity. Scientific proof can no more be 
final and infallible than that of religion or philosophy, or even 
of man himself. It is impossible for man to see anything except 
through a personal frame of reference, his own experience. Per- 
haps the making of a new world may come with a shifting of the 
frame of reference from material things, to a higher center of spir- 
itual reality. Man’s real evolution awaits in the offing. 



CHAPTER VI 


“5zc et NorC: So and Not So 


Abelard, father of mass education in the university, startled the 
smug theological world with a manuscript that was afterward 
ordered burned, the title of which was Sic et Non. TTie particular 
genius of Abelard, marked with an irreverence for authority pleas- 
ing to the younger generation even as it would please the youth of 
today, arrayed the authorities against each other in parallel col- 
urons. The trick struck Abelard as a new and clever idea. It de- 
pended upon a survey of the growth of opinion in the face of society 
which refused to believe there was “any such animal” as progress. 
Modern semanticists notwithstanding, neither knowledge nor 
opinion can long be confined to set phrase or static thought. Mean- 
ings have devious ways of escaping the prison house of language. 
Even if ideas did not change there is no power that can fasten 
meanings irrevocably to specified words, because no two persons 
are capable of achieving exactly the same understanding of any 
word or event. So it becomes possible for the new generation to 
revere the words of the fathers, to repeat old creeds sincerely by 
simply, and innocently, putting into them its own content. "What 
other content is possible than one’s own understanding? 

Interpretations are of necessity as varied as the people who make 
them. They are as varied as the intellectual, social, and religious 
backgrounds, the experiences of life, the accidents, strivings, suc- 
cesses, failures, joys, sorrows, frustrations, and fulfilments of the 
persons who do the interpreting No attempt to make people think 
alike has ever been quite successful nor ever can be Do their best, 
no two individuals can see exactly alike, or press the same mean- 
ings out of experience or indeed from identical phrases. The nature 
of man’s world springs from within as well as from without. In the 
march of time we get a progressive, a regressive, or at least a 
changing world of meaning, one generation cannot tmderstand 
another This fact about the development of ideas enabled Abelard 
to quote one saint in opposition to another to the horror and dis- 
tress of those who wished to believe that theological opinion had 
been maintained without change, to whom agreement with the 
saints was important. There is no way of preventing this mutation 
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of interpretation even in identical statements This is not only the 
case in the fields of theology and philosophy but in science as well. 

Claudius Ptolemaeus was, to his day and generation, as great 
and as true a scientist in the formation of the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy as was Copernicus to his, Newton to his, or Einstein to 
his. The positions successively held and surrendered were and are 
still as true as ever. The change has come about not in the face of 
nature but in the mind of man himself. The real change has been 
a change in the so-called “frame of reference!’ From the stand- 
point of a motionless earth, which is the concept used by most of 
us, the sun still “rises” and “sets” in east and west respectively, 
and we regulate our clocks by the Ptolemaic theory. Uncle Ephraim 
on Cape Cod was as right as the best of us when he declared that 
the stm rose on the east side of his house in the morning and moved 
aroxmd to the west for its setting. His mistake was in assuming that 
his frame of reference was the only rational one Too sure of his 
empirically scientific knowledge, he drew before the heckling boys 
of the village store the conclusion that the earth was the center 
about which the sun revolves. There can be no doubt that succes- 
sive generations of men will discover new frames of reference from 
which to view reality, and new frames of reference within man’s 
own understanding will reveal new worlds and new relations of 
fact. It is but yesterday that the cyclotron microscope was invented 
to give us a new frame of reference destined to revolutionize many 
prevalent ideas It would be quite possible for some scientific mod- 
em Abelard to set the scientists in array against each other by a 
contemporary Sic et Non. Arranged in parallel columns, it could 
be shown that every scientific affirmation has at some time been 
scientifically denied It is somewhat disconcerting to men of set 
ideas, but it is undoubtedly true that interpretations of fact are 
both “so and not so” according to the standpoint from which we 
view them 

Attention has been called to this state of affairs in order to point 
out the man-centered, or anthropomorphic nature of all our knowl- 
edge. One anthropomorphism, of which we supposed science would 
be forever clear, she has now come to adopt in these latter days as 
her ovm beloved child, though with a certain reluctance, i.e. : the 
familiar doctrine of relativity. Relativity in scientific investiga- 
tion means that the individual chooses from what point he will 
look at his world, and that what he sees will depend upon the place 
from which he looks. Thus the world becomes for the moment his 
world. 
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The Person as the Source of Knowledge 

The author is quite aware how bizarre and foolish the above cap- 
tion will appear to those who have thought of reality as altogether 
an external thing, but there may be truth in it not appearing on 
the surface. The pioneering of modem science in the concept of 
relativity, and the attendant discoveries, has brought a revolution 
in human thought that cannot stop short of a place in all our no- 
tions of reality. The startling revelation that it makes is that the 
world of meaning depends on how we view it. If my frame of ref- 
erence, like that of Uncle Ephraim, is simply myself, the plane on 
which my two feet stand, then my world of reality is small indeed. 
Reality is bound to be for me something limited and limiting. On 
the other hand, my world will grow successively larger, and will 
include nobler realities as I change my frame of reference from 
the small to the great. If instead of the floor of my narrow room I 
take the plane of the earth in its orbit about the sim, I get a larger 
world, if I take the disk of the galactic system I move into a roomier 
universe. I relate to myself then a universe of meaning as large as 
my chosen frame of reference makes it. 

The doctrine of relativity becomes of mighty significance in a 
time when political frames of reference which have been set up on 
the basis of narrow nationalisms suddenly find themselves living 
in a neighborhood globe. Political expediencies, education, social 
organizations, scientific and medical discoveries, inventions, phi- 
losophies, and religions, are suddenly put to the test of world-wide 
frames of reference. Those that fail to pass the test will in the na- 
ture of things be eliminated, or suffer sea-change into something 
so new and so strange as to be no longer recognizable for their 
former selves. This condition of affairs will be charged to one party 
of opinion or another but is in fact the result of a world-wide and 
irrepressible revolution taking place within man himself by the 
compulsion of new frames of reference through which he is forced 
to judge reality. 

To revert to the questioned caption above concerning the person 
as the source of knowledge, though the statement may seem ex- 
treme, it becomes less so if we pause to recall the fact that we be- 
come aware of things only within the circuit of our own minds. 
The world of meaning itself, and every fact or object in it which 
we can identify, must first be set up in us, must first become in a 
sense a part of us, and we of it, before it can be recognized as pos- 
sessing the quality of reality. There is for the person no world 
which does not exist primarily within the confines of his own 
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mind. The tragic and awe-inspiring suggestion of the moment is 
this: not that we shall be able to reverse the law of gravitation at 
will, though we have in thousands of instances learned to over- 
come and master it, the kind of world we will have tomorrow will 
depend upon the kind of world we think today. 

Relativity the Product of Growing Understanding 

Whenever the universality of the principle of change has gained 
headway in philosophic thought, it has brought in its wake the 
postiolate of relativity. With the early Greeks, relativity was ap- 
plied to the criteria of truth, and affected particularly the field of 
moral concepts. Such values as right, truth, justice, and virtue were 
held to have, not an absolute but a relative meaning dependent 
upon time, occasion, the desire or happiness of the individual. The 
predominant application of the doctrine of relativity to the field 
of values was probably due to the fact that as yet the problems of 
perception had not been recognized As Heraclitus unsettled the 
static thinking of his time by the assertion of universal change 
which led to the relativism of the Sophists, so the revival of the 
doctrine of change in modern thought has had a somewhat similar 
result. There is this difference, however, between the old and the 
new relativism. The perceptual and physical fields of interest have 
so outgrown that of value and conduct, that relativity is now ap- 
plied predominantly to the fields of physics and metaphysics. As 
science and radical empiricism have revived for us the concept of 
change in every realm of experience, so again we find the notion 
of relativity taking a part in our view of reality. 

Relativity of knowledge grows out of a certain relativity which 
we experience in life, but it never rises in naive thought To com- 
mon sense all natural phenomena are absolute, standing independ- 
ent of meaning or understanding and in their own right. Common 
sense likewise endows our interpretations of nature with the same 
absoluteness as if they had no relation to our point of view. But all 
our knowledge of things is bound up with our own mental nature, 
limited by our few senses, and dependent upon our interpretations 
of sensations which appear quite unlike the things we interpret as 
objects. Into our commonest perceptions, to modify and change 
them, flows the memory of previous experiences, from which we 
are never free. Never except in the first experience, which from 
childhood we cannot recall, has there been an uninfluenced judg- 
ment of the meaning of reality. These prejudices hanging over 
from former experiences we call the apperceptions and they fre- 
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quently bar the way to knowledge which it is their purpose to fur- 
iher. Sometimes the t3Tro in investigation makes discoveries that 
are hidden from the better trained whose very erudition has led 
him to expect only certain results. Many experiences of this kind 
have taught the scientific mind to be wary of easy conclusions. In 
a world of change, and in a world where we are dependent upon 
the interpretive acts of fallible minds, we soon learn that knowl- 
edge is an interpretation of things in relation, whose meaning lies 
largely in their relation. No one of them can be taken as an unre- 
lated fact, nor can they be taken as facts unrelated to minds After 
all, the world of knowledge we achieve is egocentric in spite of any 
wishes to have it otherwise. 

Facts Are Always Relational 

The relational element in knowledge is not confined to the view- 
point of the mind in relation to the cosmic order. It is present in 
the commonest perception of objects. No phenomenon can be taken 
apart from its general relations Individual phenomena may be 
isolated for purposes of observation and study, but we can never 
afford to overlook the important item of relationship. Things are 
what they are by reason of the things to which they are related, 
including ourselves, and to miss this truth is to miss the larger fact. 
A blind trust in the possibility of coming at an imrelated knowl- 
edge has led to many pitfalls and to the neglect of philosophical 
outlooks. Any attempt to get at the meaning of nature is an en- 
deavor to interpret certain cosmic effects upon us. We know sources 
only through activities which make impact upon the senses, for 
which scientifically we have means of weighing and measuring. 
We can describe the activities of nature and their effects upon us. 
What nature is apart from these activities is a problem for reflec- 
tion and philosophy. Science, then, is nothing more than a descrip- 
tion of the activities of nature, which presumes that these activities 
will continue in a uniform manner. When a phenomenal series 
has occurred in a certain order a thousand times, we feel safe in 
banking on the uniformity for the thousand and first time. But this 
is really description and hypothesis. Our knowledge of the nature 
of reality rests on the nature of the activities we observe. 

A Wider World Swims into Ken 

It may seem to many that so thoroughgoing an application of 
relativity removes assurance from the world of knowledge, that it 
is incompatible with the existence of any standard of truth. The 
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solid world of objects seems reduced to a fluidity that is embarrass- 
ing to any thought of permanence and certainty "While the facts 
may seem disconcerting, yet relativity has about it an unanswer- 
able appropriateness. It looks toward wider vistas of reality. Our 
reduction of the universe to a static concept has no correspondence 
with fact, it is done only that we may for the moment fasten atten- 
tion upon single phases of existence. It will not do to narrow our 
viewpoint to the extent of forgetting the larger whole of which the 
specific phenomenon is a part. We can stop the cinema in order the 
better to observe a “still” but we shall not understand the one 
“still” if we do not recall its relation to the whole pictured drama. 
The single fact cannot be imderstood out of its relations. The doc- 
trine of relativity restores to us these larger relations, but it is not 
incongruous with abiding certainty of either scientific or moral 
principles. Truth, in any concrete application, cannot be taken 
apart from its relations and consequences, a fact that the absolutist 
or perfectionist often overlooks. Failure at this point has led to 
many perversions of truth. Men have not, as I think Mill stated, 
“made reasonable extension to adjacent cases!’ Scientific discov- 
eries have been announced as laws, which were later found to be 
not universally applicable. Political and social utopias have en- 
tranced imaginative minds, but have fallen under the merciless 
requirements of the relationships of practical living. Theologies 
based on a single phase, or a narrowed consideration, of truth have 
failed man’s relational needs. Since progress in the human mind 
must bring us into wider and wider contacts with actuality, dis- 
covering to us new and unsuspected relations, our truth is not an 
absolute thing given once for all, but a growing and changing 
apprehension. 


The Case for Absolutism 

The usual objection to the doctrine of relativity rests upon the 
demand for absoluteness of knowledge, though such absoluteness 
is something that limited human beings can never possess or ex- 
perience Absoluteness as a goal is one thing, though the “perfect” 
knowledge of today becomes the imperfect of tomorrow. It does 
not yet appear what we shall know, just because of our present 
human limitations. Absolute knowledge of a growing, changing 
world is not possible. The concept of relativity is thrust upon us 
by the necessity of thought if we look upon our world as a universe 
of change. Relativity is the mark of distinction which sets the 
world of life off from the realm of death. Truth does not change. 
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but our grasp of it is always partial and relative. Absolute truth is 
set forth as a concept in order to admit all the factors of knowledge. 
Absolute truth could have practical existence only in an absolute 
or finished world. It does not belong to man in his incompleteness, 
either of knowledge or of life. 

Thus relativity appears as a necessary postulate for a world of 
change and of life. The static concepts tmder which we attempt 
to seize and explain reality are inadequate for a world of ever- 
expanding relations, and they are the persistent foes of progress. 
They keep us explaining by the use of worn-out formulas while 
we stubbornly shut our eyes to discrepancies we wiU not see. We 
assume the old formula must remain because it explains so much, 
and has been held so long. It has the backing of authority. A dogma 
like “the conservation of energy” must be saved and believed at 
all costs, or it might be “the materiality of the atom” or “the ex- 
istence of ether!’ This dead weight of static concepts is the delay- 
ing load which keeps us back from wider vistas of truth in every 
field. This mental and spiritual inertia lights the flames of the 
martyrs in the advances of political, social, scientific, and religious 
understanding. It is the ally of those who wish to be at mental ease, 
or who wish to preserve a reputation for knowledge without fmr- 
ther effort, of those who dread mnovation, of those who look on life 
as a settlement and not as pilgrimage, of those whose minds are at 
home only to accepted truth, duly guaranteed by authority. How- 
ever much such may have power over the world of today they can- 
not rule the future. 

“Pure” Relativity Unsupportable 

The statement that “pure” relativity is unsupportable may hit 
the reader as an abrogation of what has gone before in this discus- 
sion, but not so The concept of relativity, entrancing as it is, can- 
not stand as a single and unsupported assumption. With a universe 
of complicated and constantly changing relations there comes the 
demand for complete coordination. Coordination in such a system 
is both inexplicable and unthmkable except upon the assumption 
of a directive Cosmic Intelligence as first, final, and efficient Cause 
The growth of this demand through the prevalence of the doctrine 
of relativity is responsible for such changes of front among the 
leading physicists as that of Max Planck, in asserting the necessity 
of assuming a Supreme Intelligence behind the world order if we 
are to find any ultimate explanations. As change is inconceivable 
on the part of any subject which is altogether changing, so, if in the 
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universe change is to have any meaning, it must proceed from a 
somrce which survives change. Such permanence is to be found 
only in the person who weaves the changing panorama into a syn- 
thesis of meaning, and when the changes take on the character of 
cosmic evolution, they can possess meaning only in the presence 
of a Supreme Continuing Person. If one discovers a machine care- 
fully picking paper off a pile, a sheet at a time, passing it between 
rollers, printing, folding, and preparing it for mailing, only a 
moron would ascribe such cooperative, delicate, and purposive, 
relations to accident. The existence of intelligible relations in the 
complicated operation demands the assumption of an intelligible 
source. Our concept of life, change, and relativity, is metaphysical- 
ly consistent only with the postulate that behind all is the Creative 
Person. Among the inspiring implications of the doctrine of rela- 
tivity are these, that it removes the emphasis from a static and 
therefore paralyzed world, to one of growing truth and expanding 
intellectual horizons It sets its face toward new understandings 
and discoveries It emphasizes a growing world and incites men 
to a growing knowledge. It transfers the thinking and the work of 
man from death to life, relates the soul to God. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Shadow on the Dial 


The nature of time is no longer a question to be discussed 
exclusively by philosophers in their ivory towers. The relative 
character of time has become a matter of common knowledge as 
we study transportation timetables and figure the times of our ar- 
rival by plane at far ports. It is possible to arrive at any pomt now, 
on the day before we start, if the weather is good and flying condi- 
tions propitious. For the first time in human history the relativity 
of time has broken upon the consciousness of the common man. 
The pioneer toiling laboriously across the plains and mountains 
with his ox-team, to open up new empires, took the better part of 
a year to travel distances that are now made between sunrise and 
simset Trans-Pacific voyages that once consumed three years are 
now made in three days. We now need no seer to inform us that the 
realities of space and time have been vastly changed for modern 
human beings. The tempo of present-day events has been so speed- 
ed up that, judged by the number of acts in which a single indi- 
vidual can participate, he hves many times the life span of his 
great-grandfather. The curious thing about this experience is that 
the multiplicity of affairs and events has made time seem much 
shorter, at the very moment in which it has been greatly length- 
ened. This fact has introduced new attitudes toward the time ex- 
perience. Abraham Lincoln pronounced himself an old man at 
fifty-one, as he made his final address to his fellow citizens at 
Springfield. The days of his achievement of the presidency must 
have seemed long and heavy. Now people at fifty-one think them- 
selves as being, and they are, in their prime. Grandma has her face 
lifted and appears as a girl long after that milestone is passed. 
Some moments of absorbed attention and enjoyment fleet past as 
if no time had intervened, at other instances, like those in which 
we stand outside the door of an operating room to catch some word 
of tragic hope, we watch the shadow on the dial, as if for an eter- 
nity. There is surely some sense in which time is the shadow of 
man’s own thought, the framework of his own experience, the 
measure of his limitations, and yet it is not illusion, he does not 
create it, he must bow to it as inexorable fact. 

1531 
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Time as a Stream 

The old hymn which our fathers sang — “Time like an ever- 
rolling stream, bears all its sons away” — ^has probably done much 
to fasten the “stream” concept of time upon popidar thought. The 
one unquestionable figure of speech under which we represent time 
is that of a flowing stream of events, a pageant flowing past us. It 
seems to be characteristic of the world outside us rather than of 
ourselves. We seldom reflect that there can be an experience of 
flowing events only if there is something which does not flow with 
them In a flow in which all things kept the same relative position 
there could be no consciousness of flow at all. If the drops of water 
in the river kept always the same relative position to each other 
and had a consciousness of each other, they might pass from the 
mountains to the sea without any sense of movement. If they could 
be aware of the bottom of the river or its banks, they would inter- 
pret it as the movement of the earth past them. And so it is with 
us, whatever the historic time our minds attempt to grasp we al- 
ways relate it to ourselves in the present as the abiding center of 
the time relationship. Napoleon, Caesar, Homer, Hammurabi par- 
ticipate in events that stretch out behind the present, our present, 
and are visualized to us usually under the form of a diagram that 
represents succeeding centuries. If we think of the reign of Nero, 
we relate it to our own time in a sort of historic frame more or less 
filled with intervening events according to our knowledge. All 
time is seen as bearing upon the present instant of experience 
which is itself passing away. If we attempt to seize it or to define 
it, it is gone as surely as the moment which Faust was to command 
to stay because it was so fair. If, however, we were entirely ab- 
sorbed in this moment or event, we could have no experience of 
time. It is because we discriminate a before and after in events re- 
lating our experiences in a form of succession to distinguish them 
from each other that we get the impression of time. We do not 
mean by this to assert that time is an illusion. It is part and parcel 
of the world order and does not depend upon us for its validity. It 
is a portion of the general relations which we call the universe, 
but it calls for a conception of the imiverse as an activity, an order 
of events rather than a fixed solidity. 


The Static and the Changing 

We may find ourselves troubled by the realization that there is 
that in us which is both a part of the process of change and yet 
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above change. If something is standing stiU, what is it? We watch 
ourselves dissolving under the pitiless attack of time. Our expe- 
rience, our mental being and our bodies, om* content of knowledge, 
our attitude toward the world, the way things look to us, things 
most intimately connected with our thought of selfhood, seem as 
fleeting as the world of events. States of consciousness, psychical 
moods rise and pass. In the course of life the old man seems to have 
brought down to his present very little from his early childhood. 
This seems so when he thinks of the completeness of the change 
that has taken place in him, but from another standpoint he has 
left not an item of the past behind him. All that was ever his is in 
some sense, yet with him, written indefinably into what he now 
is Yet he appears to be the critical spectator, reflecting on his early 
moods, wondering how things could have looked to him as they 
once did, and all events falling into definite and related organiza- 
tion to each other and to himself. Where is that which endures? 
The experience of changing and at the same time transcending 
change gives him the notion of time. Like the other characteristics 
that separate us from the animals, man’s sense of time is made, or 
at least erected into intensity by his power of reflection on his men- 
tal states. Some may object that animals also have a time sense, 
but to how great a degree is a question. The dog that buries a bone 
against the morrow very likely has some consciousness of relation, 
rather than a consciousness of the temporal form. Is it tomorrow’s 
hunger that speaks or is it today’s satiety? Most of the animal 
“instincts” would be exceedingly difficult to estabfish as arising 
from reflection, and there are much more complicated ones than 
the dog can give us. Take for instance, the trapdoor spider. Fabre 
shows us how she does by unreflecting instinct what at first seems 
the result of a high type of reasoning The hingeing of the door, 
ihe adaptation to its fimction of preserving the eggs and providing 
for the future of her progeny, can easily be interpreted by the hu- 
man imagination as a highly complex act of intelligence. There is, 
however, a single fact which, if it be admitted, upsets the whole 
conclusion. If the work be destroyed at a point midway in the 
process, she completes the work as though nothing had happened. 
She builds on from the point already achieved as if quite uncon- 
scious that it means the complete destruction of the eggs about to 
be deposited. A problem is posed her which demands reflective in- 
telhgence and is beyond the power of instinct alone. In the higher 
ani mals it is improbable that we have temporal consciousness ex- 
cept in a very rudimentary form. The time experience hes essen- 
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tially in the power of reflection and self-reference both as to change 
and the survival of change. 

Time as Succession 

In defining time as the form of thought under which we relate 
events to each other and to omrselves, Kant seized upon its main 
characteristic which is confirmed outside the realm of philosophy 
in the recent doctrine of relativity. Time is the relation of succes- 
sion in events. The time-transcending mind seeks out the relations 
which exist between successive moments and thinks of them under 
the form of time In the development of the acorn into the oak, the 
process of growth takes place m such a way as to destroy identity 
except for a time-transcending' intelligence The twig which has 
put out a leaf or two is already something quite other than the 
starchy embryo from which it sprang. In the course of a hundred 
years there is nothing but relative position and meaning by which 
it could be identified. The identity is essentially one of meaning 
for a mind that is able to grasp the many relations that exist be- 
tween the original acorn and the lordly oak. The process is seen as 
a whole, because we are able to grasp the relations under the form 
of time. Time can never be thought of apart from relations be- 
tween events. 


Time as Shadow of Incompleteness 

The shadow on the dial becomes a significant symbol of our in- 
completeness, as it tells the tale of the sunny hours alone. Though 
it speaks eloquently of the time beyond the record it is also a re- 
minder of our human limitations. Whether the temporal form 
would be necessary except to minds greatly circumscribed and 
limited is doubtful. Time might be, as some of the philosophers 
describe evil, only the shadow of human incompleteness. It is es- 
sential to any experience of causation, and for that reason the 
necessary concomitant of morality. Our minds are so constituted 
as to be incapable of seeing xmiversally. We make progress, mental 
and moral, by a power of discreteness. We concentrate on a single 
event, and so doing discover it as one in a system of relations. With 
our sense of self-continuity we are able to apply the same discrete- 
ness to our mental states. Thus we are able to see the relation be- 
tween our will and our deed; to study the result of our thinking 
and desires, to discover moral value in their expression or inhibi- 
tion. That we cannot see all the results of our decisions is due to 
our limitations, but if we could see them all we probably should 
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not be able to act at all, or to act in freedom. The limitation is the 
indubitable ground on which it is possible to erect moral charac- 
ter with its measure of freedom. That time might take on other 
characteristics under other conditions might be faultily illustrated 
by visuahzing a passing pageant between high buildings on a 
crowded street. To a child sitting on the curb or forced to look at 
the parade from between the closely packed bystanders, unable 
to see any but the section directly in front, the passing vehicles 
would occur to him in a strict succession. Taken up into a tower or 
from an airplane, his succession would become a simultaneity as 
he saw it from end to end. By change of his frame of reference he 
has changed his experience of time. The relations are now seen as 
simultaneous and the whole is viewed as a complete process im- 
roUing itself. Succession and simultaneity are thus shown as mere- 
ly variations in the form of relations. Many affirmations are being 
based upon the discovery of the relative character of the temporal 
order. Writers inform us that four-dimensionality of space, or even 
multi-dimensionality is thereby erected into fact. Time is con- 
ceived in its relation to space as “a fourth dimension!’ Viewed as 
possible standpoints of relation, such a conceptual time must be 
considered thinkable, but in much the same way as the infinite 
divisibility of a line, which can be thought but not practiced There 
is no particular reason why our conception should stop with four 
dimensions. We could have as many as we could conceive different 
sets of relations or as we could intelligently express by mathemati- 
cal symbol. The only hmit would be the limit of the human mind 
in handling the concepts of relation. The variety of possibilities is 
limitless. To most of us, meanings become very vague the moment 
they exceed the concept common to all of us, that of three dimen- 
sions. There is suspicion that the idea of time as a fourth dimension 
is assumed in order to assist the imagination to seize what would 
otherwise escape it. At any rate we do erect time into a fourth di- 
mension when we symbolize it in the clock or the calendar. 

Time as Variability 

The relative nature of time is still more strongly emphasized 
when we consider the variability of the time-sense in human ex- 
perience. What time would mean to us is problematic except for 
the setting up of certain standards or marks more or less remote 
from our intellectual interests. What would we make of the pas- 
sage of time were it not for the arbitrary divisions made by the 
succession of day and night, seasons and years? The child is con- 
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scious of succession, but the calendar is of late and difficult mastery, 
a thing chiefly of birthdays and Christmases. With the Eskimos 
there are but a day and a night in a year, and almost no conscious- 
ness of time as we conceive it Note too that hours of emptiness, lone- 
liness, of pain or unhappiness, leave in the mind the impression of 
all but interminable periods, while happier hours, though crowded 
with events bear a sense of brevity contradicted by the clock. Some 
thrilling five minutes of experience may bear to the experiencing 
mind, the weight, the power, the importance, and the effect ordi- 
narily achieved in a lifetime. If one is incredulous of this, let him 
but read Antoine de Saint-Exupery’s Flight to Arras ^ However we 
may try, it is impossible to disentangle time from this variable men- 
tal element, or to make it something extraneous and independent 
from the active processes of thought. 

Time as Self-Consciousness 

These facts are made more impressive by another consideration. 
In an order of time we must have both change and changelessness, 
that which flows as we have seen above, and that which abides, a time 
order and that which is above time This paradoxical fact we find in 
only one place in the universe, in the person Whatever the changes 
that take place in feeling, in experience, in physical and mental 
growth, the normal person has no difficulty in identifying himself 
as the continuing subject through all the experiences of change in 
physical, mental, and moral selfhood. The essence of the experience 
of selfhood seems to lie in the ability to gather all experience into 
enduring relation to itself in spite of the momentous changes that 
take place within its own nature. This grounding of time would not 
be complete, however, by reference to finite intelligence or persons 
alone. This is the point as yet unconsidered in this chapter. Time is 
meaningless to us apart from our interpretations of relation, but it 
is not made by us. It is a part of a larger system of relations which 
provides the field of human activities and more. The definition of 
time as the form imder which we relate events is not a sufficient or 
complete definition. We must see time as a part of a general system 
of relations which includes all existence as well as our own. The 
Kantian definition of time as the form of thought xmder which 
human beings relate events is but partial and inadequate. The Kant- 
ian solution was not complete, and because it was not completed 
on the metaphysical side, we have that confusion which made so 
much trouble for Kant’s disciples, and raised the inconsistencies of 

iReynal and Hitchcock, N. Y., pp. i8i-i8a. 
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the master himself. He did not make time a part of the general order 
of existence. To be complete, any metaphysics requires this. It must 
apply not only to time and change but to matter as well Kant tried 
to meet the problem by the reference to an unchanging and ulti- 
mate “thing-in-itself” an tmknowable reality as powerless for 
creativity as it would be for explanation There is no basis for 
metaphysics short of the reference of the whole cosmic order to a 
supreme, purposive, and personal Intelligence both in all and over 
all. The difficulty in this concept arises, of course, from the use of 
the term “person” which has customarily been used in too limited a 
fashion. The real significance of personality lies in its capacity for 
both immanence and transcendance which many hold to be 
mutually exclusive terms. These terms come together, however, 
and find their compatibility in the person. This is not to think of 
the Supreme Intelligence as an overgrown body but as the spirit 
which inspires all life a nd all creative thought, and which is very 
nigh us even in every one It must be assmned that from this creative 
spirit proceeds the activity known as the atom, which groxmds our 
ideas of reality, substantiality, and mass, and which momentarily 
creates into existence, maintains and upholds aU things, “in whom 
we live and move and have om being’.’ Such a groimd of being is 
recognized more and more as a necessary assumption by our lead- 
ing scientists, and without which there can be neither explanation 
nor causal connection In this way alone is there reconciliation of 
the conflict between mind and matter Working under the time 
order becomes then a possible cooperation between finite and in- 
finite intelligences, an order to be assumed in the nature of things. 
Time becomes thus the instrument by which the finite and Ihe 
limited may reach toward the infinite, the ladder of finite minds. 
Limitation and incompleteness may characterize it now but it is 
prophetic of a vaster world of experience when “time shall be no 
more’.’ 



CHAPTER VIII 


Expanding Ego 


In The Republic, Plato represents the ideal person as a citizen of 
two worlds; the state which claims his temporal allegiance, and 
that other kingdom of his ideals and his future, the ideal state. There 
is perhaps nothing more characteristic of man than his capacity to 
escape all boimdaries, to turn his attention on near and far, to draw 
the distant place and scene within the confines of his own heart. 
This power is the source of both science and religion. Perhaps there 
is nothing more contradictory about the paradoxical creature man 
than this spatial sense by which he discriminates between places, 
persons, things, situations, and ideas. All of these discernments he 
puts under the symbol of space which is altogether a matter of 
relationship, that bears meaning to persons. Henley, in his late 
years, could write in regretful strain of the misunderstanding that 
had separated him from his devoted friend Robert Louis Stevenson: 

0 we that were dear are all to near 

With the thick of the world between us.’- 

Alas! How near can we be to some, and yet preserve how vast and 
emphatic a spiritual distance! This division we thus set up under 
the symbol or form of space is not illusion but meaning, and we 
shall discover if we study well, that it is closely related to that which 
we call “real” space. “Real” space partakes of the same quality, for 
it is division or discrimination that we set up in meaning, a dispa- 
rateness of points of reference As he chooses to consider it, a person 
may be affirmed to be present in his office, within sight of all there, 
or in his factory with which he has intramural telephone connec- 
tions, or in the city, or country, or world, in much of which he can 
he immediately present through the use of radio, and possibly 
television — ^present and active The space in which he may consider 
himself present is of his own choosing and action. He is present in 
some degree in any spot in which he can know or participate in 
“what is going on!’ There is no limitation to his space except the 
limitation of meaning. “Travel every road” wrote Heraclitus, “you 
cannot discover the frontiers of the soul — ^it has so deep a logosV 

iW. E. Henley. London Voluntaries, David Nutt, London 
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Since space is the relationship of meanings and discriminations 
in the real which the mind sets up, we then may he said to exist as 
living entities as far as truth and imagination can take us. We our- 
selves embody all that we can identify or really know.® The objects 
which our physical senses identify as “out there” are most truly 
existent “in here” within our consciousness, within our thinking, 
with the meanings our own minds assign. These meanings are our 
chief, perhaps our only certainties and on these we act. The world 
“out there” must he first “in here” in order to have any meaning 
for human beings at all. In fact we have no means of knowing 
whether what is outside corresponds to what is within. But we must 
discriminate between ourselves and a world not ourselves, between 
ourselves and a world of objects, between ourselves and other selves, 
in order to catch the significance of reality. We do not make the 
realities, but we discriminate between them, and that discrimina- 
tion is space. Space, then, may be seen as the form of thought, 
human or divine, under which things are discriminated and differ- 
ences related. Reality lies in the relationship thus discerned, and 
we are brought to the concept of modem physics which sees space 
as no empty void but as a relation which exists between objects, and 
between objects and discerning intelligences. 

Are We in Space, or Is Space in Us? 

Such a question as this can scarcely fail to elicit the risibilities of 
the reader, but further consideration may indicate that there is 
more in the question than at first appears. Since the recent affirma- 
tions of physical science that space is relative, the fact that no space 
can be without objects, seems less ridiculous than when it first 
appeared in philosophical speculation Here, as in the case of time, 
we have to meet the firm convictions of “common sense” that space 
is an emptiness to hold things, a convenient receptacle for the 
physical universe. On that basis it would seem absurd to question 
the independent and objective nature of space because to do so 
would seem to be to question objectivity itself. If space is a place to 
hold things, like the family closet, of course things couldn’t be 
there wdthout the closet, and that is the end of questioning for com- 
mon sense. What common sense has not the patience to penetrate 
is that space thus erected into an objective order independent of 
meaning raises insuperable problems for the theory of ffiought. So 
long as the difficulties appeared to be in the realm of theory, they 
were lightly dismissed as the ravings of philosophic minds. So 
2 Boone: You Are the Adventure, Prentice-Hall, N. Y., p 160. 
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complete was this indifference to the theoretical aspects of the ques- 
tion that it has been no little shock to the scientific world to be told 
by its own disciples that the necessities to a proper scientific under- 
standing of such phenomena as those of gravitation and light in- 
volve the assumption that space is neither more nor less than the 
order of relation that exists between objects Since the relation be- 
tween masses can be expressed in the law of gravitation, it appears 
that the relations themselves carmot be infinite but are to be con- 
sidered finite. Space is a definite relation that exists between objects, 
and apart from objects or possible occupation by objects, it is mean- 
ingless to both science and philosophy. Thus, at a stroke, we have 
the elimination from the scientific consciousness, of the age-old 
assurance of common sense that space is “out there” regardless of 
objects to fill it. 


Space Essential to Thought 

If we think first of how the spatial idea arises in human minds, 
we shall discover that a spatial order is demanded by the discrete- 
ness that makes thinking possible. Since this may be for some a hard 
saying, let us try to make the meaning plain. We think all the objects 
of thought whether material or mental by the device of discretion. 
We have to separate an object from the mass of other objects in order 
to make it the subject of attention. Our first mental world is a world 
of nouns. The infant learns to name things before he learns the 
meaning of action and relation as expressed in the verb. Unless we 
can make a distinction between what we are to think about and the 
rest of the world, we cannot think at all. The very earliest conscious- 
ness rests upon this power of discretion — ^the world of “me” as over 
against the “not me!’ We first realize ourselves as a unit of experi- 
ence as over against a world not ourselves. This consciousness of 
“me” and “not me” is primary Interpretations of experience cannot 
begin until the perceiving subject is able to discern between a self- 
world and a world less responsive In the lower orders of life, con- 
sciousness seems to remain at this level. Consciousness without 
otherness would be impossible, even consciousness of a toothache. 
Thus we handle our world of objects and ideas by the power of 
discrimination. While there is a certain internal unity of function 
possessed by living organisms which is independent of our think- 
ing, yet for the most part we determine our own units of thought, 
in accordance with the aim we have in view. In the case of a time- 
piece, we may choose our unity to be jewels, wheels, springs, cogs, 
the watch as a whole, watches in general, watch-using human be- 
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ings as a class, or the sidereal movements of the universe. Thus we 
acquire for purposes of thought our world of discrete objects under 
the concept of space. 

Hence we hope it may now be granted that whatever reality may 
be conceded to space as an intellectual value, it is primarily the 
form under which we relate discriminated objects or concepts. This 
assumption is made more certain when we recall how our spatial 
ideas are modified by the time element involved. We use time as 
the measure of space That space is also used as the measure of time 
does not constitute an objection. There is an imalterable and un- 
breakable connection between the two, though we are scarcely 
justified in asserting their identity. We state the distance of the stars 
in terms of the speed of light, and the years are but the time of the 
revolution of the earth in its spatial orbit. Everywhere our spatial 
ideas are modified by the temporal notion, which in turn, shows a 
dependence upon the spatial. When the oxcart is the only method 
of conveyance, space takes on a meaning far different from that 
which it assumes when the “continental limited” is a fact, and 
again is changed all but completely when transcontinental air 
service can carry one from New York to Los Angeles in the daylight 
hours. In somewhat similar fashion we reduce sidereal distance by 
enlarging our telescope to fetch the planets near for observation. 
At the other end of the scale of being we bring into the world of 
meaning a new world of objects hitherto unknown by the inven- 
tion of the electronic microscope. Here our spatial reality is identi- 
fied with our increased power of discrimination. We create space 
where it was before tmdiscemible. 

Space as Mental Concept 

In a space of discreteness we have been dealing merely with a 
space of imits, or with the relation of objects considered as imits in 
relation, that is, with linear space. A recent writer® makes the 
suggestion that the space of a leaf-eating worm is merely one of 
points. It has consciousness merely of what is directly in its path, 
living in apprehension of one dimension only. The higher animals, 
he suggests, like the horse and the dog, live in a two-dimensional 
world, being able to locate various points in a plane. The dog, in 
running, sees the landscape movmg past him fanwise because he 
lacks sense of perspective. The end of tihie bam past which he rushes 
seems merely to lengthen itself into an oblique side of the building 
past which he has nm. The suggestion is in many respects interest- 

®Ouspensky: Tertium Orgaman, pp. gSff 
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ing though undemonstrable. Animal behavior is neither a safe nor 
a sure determinant of animal psychology for the reason that the 
interpretation rests upon analogy with self-reflecting human psy- 
chology. That is the stubborn fact which militates against the truth 
of much that passes current as ardmal psychology. It is the psycholo- 
gist’s mind read into the animal action. The only basis on which it 
could be true would be that the animal mind is like the human 
mind, which would be untrue to start with. There would be no 
objection, it may be noted, in assuming similarity in nerve response, 
which is a conclusion in physiology, but what behaviorist is ever 
content to rest here in his deductions? The human mind differs in 
that it possesses the power of reflection upon its own states of con- 
sciousness which enables it to create language, psychologies, social 
and political institutions, and the evaluations of ethics This same 
gift is also the probable source of human perception of perspective, 
or three-dimensionality. Three-dimensionality seems almost cer- 
tainly a distinct achievement, requiring a mental process. This is 
especially true of the interpretation of lines on a flat surface as 
having a three-dimensional meaning. It is difficult for the child in 
drawing to master the art of perspective. His first attempt at pic- 
turing a house is all in one plane Frequently in viewing natural 
objects, the adult has to study a bit to get depth into his landscape. 
Sometimes he can by a shift of the eye and an act of will put it into 
the photograph. The infant seems to arrive at the idea by degrees, 
building it up by countless experiments. At first the roundness of 
the brightly colored ball is probably that of a flat disk which finally 
resolves itself into a sphere. The power to perceive in three dimen- 
sions is a power to master the world of objects under new aspects, 
and for practical purposes of life is all lhat is necessary. When 
additional relations are conceived or symbolized in a way to give 
meanings we advance to four-dimensional or even multi-dimen- 
sional space We do this when we look at space from the standpoint 
of time. Time, introduced as a spatial element gives us a species of 
four-dimensional space The establishment of “frames of reference” 
for use in the measmement of celestial distances is evidence that 
new relations of a spatial character may be added so long as they 
have meaning for the mind. Some may ask at this point whether all 
these conceptions are real Do such complicated spaces actually 
exist? The answer is that they have a reality and an existence to the 
degree of their intelligibility and are aspects under which we may 
truly consider spatial relations. Om notions of space grow out of 
the relations which arise from the possibility of motion, and as 
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motion becomes more complicated, giving rise to new sets of rela- 
tion, we can express these mathematically under the form of grow- 
ing dimensionality . When we view space as a form of thought under 
which we express and master our world of relations, rather than an 
objectively independent place to hold things, the inconsistency of 
multi-dimensionality vanishes. The ancient conflict between prac- 
tical and mathematical space passes away. For the average ttiati 
practical space is three-dimensional. In it he can live, prosecute his 
aims, be happy or miserable. If it becomes necessary for the engi- 
neer or the astronomer to express the spatial relations of moving 
bodies, and to do so it is necessary to consider the relative speed of 
moving bodies, four-dimensionality has become for him practical 
space. 


What Does It Mean To Be Present? 

Under such a view what does it mean to be present? Do we not 
by using the term “present” indicate the degree of our masteiy of 
the spatial situation? We are present in a building, however vast as 
we think of the confining walls as a frame of reference. We are 
present in an open space as far as we can see, be seen, or heard, 
consider ourselves to bear relations to these surroundings. We are 
present in the city, but such presence would be inadequate for a 
friend who was seeking us. We would really be much more present 
to that friend at the end of a telephone line even two thousand miles 
away, if it were impossible to make the trip across the city. The 
term “present” will have a still different content if the time comes 
when radio-television enables us to take an instrument from our 
pocket and talk to a distant friend at will. As the mental order of 
space arises out of the necessity for definable relations between 
objects, and as the spatial implications grow with the capacity of 
the mind to master relations, the suggestion arises, that from the 
ontological standpoint, the necessity for thinking in terms of space 
may be due to the limitations of minds which can conceive only a 
small number of relations at once. As the infant mathematician has 
his budding mathematical powers educed through the use of illus- 
trations of apples, dogs, or soldiers imtil he is able to grasp the 
relation to their number of the arabic S5nnbol 4, so it is necessary 
for us to use dimensional frames of reference to make meanings 
clear to human minds Should there come to us a privileged time 
when all relations could be grasped at once, our present spatial order 
might vanish altogether, at least as we now conceive it. 
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Space and Cosmic Intelligence 

How shall we escape the claim that space as we have considered 
it here is mere illusion, the product of a human mind having no 
place in reality? Obviously all human beings are boimd by certain 
necessities of space that hold for all, which the person does not make, 
and to which we must submit. Space must be admitted as a part of 
the world order. Could it have any meaning for a Cosmic Intelli- 
gence? If the Cosmic Intelligence is conceived from the theistic 
standpoint he must be related to it as its creator. Since he is thought 
to have created a world of relations there must be some sense in 
which he limits himself by that which he has^ created. The im- 
portant question arises whether this limitation is imposed from 
wi1h,out or self-imposed. If self-imposed, for reasons that seem good 
and an end in view, it may be a step not of limitation but to a larger 
self-realization. The difficulty is not one that affects the character 
of God, but rather the mischievous term “absolute” which means 
imconditioned or unrelated. If the term is used in the strict sense, it 
would mean that the Creator is unrelated to the world of his crea- 
tion, which is a contradiction. Creation of any kind is a self-limita- 
tion and is to be judged by the end in view. But how, someone 
remarks, can the spaceless get into space so as to bear a relation to 
it? This seems an unsolvable mystery and paradox. Nevertheless it 
is a mystery we all experience in a limited way. Our own mind is 
not a spatial object, we can in no sense locate it It outruns any 
boundary of spatial dimensions we may try to set for it It is not 
involved in the narrow limits of the spatial relations that beset the 
physical brain and body, but in a moment can be off from present 
surroundings to distant sun and stars. Not only so, it commands 
these spatial relations, masters, and sets at work streams of activity 
which remain long after it has “flown to other worlds and other 
wars!’ The relation of the spaceless to space, is from the standpoint 
of explanation imsolvable, but it is at the same moment experience- 
able, wrapped up with the mystery of personality. 

Out of these conclusions one further fact impresses itself, having 
a deep significance for our own time of isolationism, parochialism, 
nationalism, making desperate efforts to constrict the thinking of 
the world: mn: world is as large as we choose to make it, and we are 
as great as we choose to make our world. If we narrow it down to the 
mean and the petty, it is our own fardt. For the world is as broad 
as our sympathies, as wide as our knowledge. Whatever we take in 
of distant scenes and peoples becomes a part of us. We likewise can- 
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not escape becoming a part of it. The age to come is not an age for 
the narrowly educated, for those who are only technically traiaed. 
The times open for us long vistas to be explored, and the more we 
stretch our comprehension to take in all languages, races, peoples, 
and civilizations, that shall be the degree to which we may surely 
be said to have lived. This is the type of thought demanded by our 
coming world. In the power of such a thought we can repeat what 
Thoreau has somewhere written: 

So my life sails far 

to double some far cape not yet explored. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Eagle’s Flight 


“To THE eagle’s flight, THE WHOLE OF HEAVEN IS FREE’’^ 

wrote Euripides whose sense of the tragic elements of life, and 
whose longing to escape the necessities of time and place were so 
like the aspirations of our own calamitous days. The more men feel 
the limitations of time and space, the more does the soul call out for 
infinity. In om rapidly shrinking world the call becomes clamor- 
ous. The longing seems to be very naturally allied with the presence 
of the space idea in the minds of men. A homesick child was once 
asked to look upon the evening star, visible alike from the old home 
and the new, and in this thought to be comforted. “But” replied she, 
“the hills shut out all the friends I love’.’ The hills of time and sense 
seem to shut us out from the far places of our longings The desire 
for infinite spaces arises from a nostalgia of the soul which seeks its 
natural home beyond the boimdaries of time and space. The ca- 
pacity of the person to transcend and to be superior to both time and 
space calls continually for exercise There is ever the ancient cry, 
so characteristic at least of Western imagination, to “go over past 
the ranges at the red gods’ call” 

We can conceive no space beyond which there would not be still 
further space, and in our imagination we add more and more until 
we are lost in an infinity of distance which outreaches our finite 
comprehension. For this reason,' infinity has come to mean that 
which reaches after the perfect or the absolute, which is beyond 
human capacities. We set up the Absolute as perfection through 
our sense of human limitations, and imperfections. It is this condi- 
tion of the human mind that raises the demand for religion, which 
is the effort to Imk ourselves with the Supreme Perfection, in which 
we are ourselves so lacking and which yet makes upon us such 
inexorable claims Here in great part is the source of tragedy. We 
must strive toward a perfection which we can but partially realize. 
As we go forward there are opening vistas ahead of us, which out- 
strip forms, codes, and conventions, and arouse in us a longing for 
perfect freedom. Tragedy lies in the wheel which Ixion must 
futilely turn forever, and in the stone which Sisyphus must repeat- 
edly roll up the hill. These limitations give rise to the human sense 

^Fragment 1047, Nauct, as quoted by Jaeger, Paideia, Blackwell, Oxford, Vol I, p. 354. 
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of futility, which does not disturb the animal, and which is the token 
of man’s immortality. The only surcease from such sorrow is given 
by faith, faith that the Absolute, the perfect shall somewhere be 
achieved This faith is as essential to scientific discovery as it is to 
religion, and becomes the working basis of human progress. Such 
faith is the compelHng element in scientific, social, and rehgious 
advancement which mocks at the impossibihties of less daring 
spirits Such faith is the mainspring of the pioneers in every realm 
of activity. 

To men and women who have objectified the Absolute as the goal 
of their striving, it seems an impiety to suggest the essentially fic- 
tional nature of the Absolute. Nor would anyone be willing to make 
such an implication were it not for the misuse to which the idea of 
the Absolute is put. This misuse lies ia the objectification of the 
Absolute as humanly conceived. These concepts are characterized 
by all the limitations of human thought. They are superior to the 
figures of wood and stone set up by primitive peoples and wor- 
shiped as God, but they partake of similar shortcomings. Concepts 
set up by human minds or even conceived and understood by hu- 
man beings under the shock of revelation, can never be infallible 
in the sense that they are not subject to revision, or to correction 
by further revelation. Should someone object that by this reason- 
ing God is placed in the realm of the fictitious let him remem- 
ber we are speaking of the human concept of God. The concept of 
God is fictional only in the exact sense in which the concept of the 
atom is a fiction. Both are human attempts at the interpretation of 
fundamental realities, but both are subject to further light. This 
must be so since God reveals himseK in historic time, and human 
imderstanding of the Divine Character and Will must grow with 
the Divine process in history. However infallible revelations may 
be, interpretations of revelation are subject to very human construc- 
tions. InfalHble revelations call for infallible interpretations and 
interpreters. The concept, raised to the rank of an absolute, though 
imperfectly apprehended, becomes static, immutable, sacrosanct, 
not open to question or investigation, an idol, to worship, or a 
standard of orthodoxy, instead of a flying goal to achieve. Rehgion 
dies and theology takes its place. The late Professor Bowne used to 
speak of the people who thought they had experienced religion 
when they had only experienced theology. Following this pattern, 
the Absolute is set up as something forever finished, complete, im- 
mutable, is named God and pronounced forever above and beyond 
contact with the finite. The result is that religious faith survives 
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only by ignoring these primary theological assumptions. In place 
of a living God, acting in and through the world-process, capable of 
human association, we are given one whose very perfections make 
him imapproachable. He can get into the world of nature which 
once he created only by the breach of natural laws which he has 
ordained but to which he is unalterably opposed. His presence can 
then be accounted for only by miracle. Thus the power of religion 
in the social order is nullified. Driven out of man’s present life and 
circumstance the forlorn hope left is in “crisis” whereby alone the 
Absolute can disrupt the natural order and get back into the world 
from which he is assumed to have fled. Rightly imderstood, how- 
ever, the concept of infinity, the eagle’s flight, has a most practical 
place in both science and religion provided in neither case it is 
erected into static scientific or religious dogma. This is not to deny 
the Absolute, it is only to affirm it as the goal of perfection, which 
we cannot yet fully appreciate and understand but which must be 
the mark after which we strive, for he who seeks less than perfec- 
tion shall never reach his best. 

Infinity as the Incomprehensible 
The relation of finite to the infinite has been the standing puzzle 
of speculation since at least the days of Protagoras. The finite is that 
which we know, the infinite is that which exhausts knowledge. 
Mathematical science, particularly in om own day, has made tihe 
definition of infinity its special care. Though it represents a very 
definite mathematical concept, its existence is confined to the realm 
of rational notion and relation. It can be expressed only in symbols. 
It is above all, a convenient device for handling inexpressible ideas. 
Though its use be of the utmost practical value, it is a symbol for 
that which is really beyond computation, up or down, for magni- 
tude or smallness, or to express a law of variation. Keyser declares* 
that by the term “infinity” mathematicians do not refer to a definite 
quantity and that the ratio becomes equal to it when x divided by n 
equals zero, because such a division would be meaningless, but 
rather that decreasmg in the proportion indicated the ratio becomes 
greater than any finite amount. Cantor® makes the distinction be- 
tween the proper and improper infinite of mathematics, using the 
term “proper” of the infinite as applied to magnitude, and “im- 
proper” as applied to the point aggregates or manifold, as when we 
divide a line into an infinite ntunber of points. 

^Mathematical Philosophy^ p 303 passim 

^The Theory of Transfinite Numbers, pp 18, 55 
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Frequently the Infinite is postulated as an active agent, as when 
personality is ascribed to the Absolute, or Law is assumed by science 
as an actor, a causal agent, thereby setting up a contrast, an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between finite and infinite. Then having made the 
two irreconcilable by definition, the effort is made to reconcile the 
disparate ideas without reaHzing the problem to be purely verbal. 
The leading characteristic of infinity is that “it is beyond compre- 
hension!’ And this is true in any field in which the term is used. 
Even the infinity of physics does not deal with demonstrable phe- 
nomena. When phenomena pass beyond the range of demonstration 
and factors are needed to balance the equation, we put the burden 
on the infinite. We see at once that theology is not the only field that 
uses the symbol “infinity” to accotmt for the unaccountable. Infi- 
nite spaces are either too small or too great to be commensurable. It 
is applied alike to the foot rule or to sidereal distances. Applied to 
time, infinity is likewise the confession of our mental shortcoming. 
Nor is the case essentially different in the realm of religion. Here 
it is the assumption that we cannot accoimt for a world that is 
beyond our understanding by merely introducing the understood. 
This gap of inadequacy is filled by reference to an Infinite The 
assumption which religion finds necessary to religious solutions 
stands, however, on just as sure a footing as the scientific assumption 
and is in nowise inferior to it. 

Infinity a Practical Concept 

The concept of the infinite though it is beyond the reach of the 
understanding, or even definition, yet persists in holding a place 
of importance in the various fields of thought. It might seem, that 
being an unknowable mental fiction, it might well be discarded. 
Some who base their suppositions on it in the realm of science, as 
if it were of the utmost factuahty, would refuse its use to rehgion. 
Why then does the term persist in the face of a possible charge of 
unreality? The persistence is due to the practical value of the con- 
cept. We could not get along in physics, for example, on the basis of 
disbelief in solutions. Questions have to be left open, and the sjunbol 
of infinity is a symbol of faith and hope that secrets may eventually 
be unraveled. In science we assume by faith the possibility of 
knowledge. A frictionless pulley is something that has never yet 
existed on sea or land, but we compute the law of the pulley as if a 
frictionless pulley were the veriest fact of experience. We base upon 
it our law of the pulley, for only so can we get away to workable 
approximations. There are many similar fictions which justify 
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themselves in science, such as conservation and transformation of 
energy. These are not justified by exact scientific demonstration, 
but yet possess such practical value that without the assumption 
computations would be at an end. The Infinite in religion is an 
application of a like principle. Called upon to “demonstrate” the 
existence of God, the religious believer might quite as appropriately 
call upon the scientist to demonstrate a frictionless pulley, or ether, 
or atoms, or electrons. There are still to be discovered surviving 
scientific Gradgrinds who object to any figure of speech unless it 
can be made to run on all fours, that is, in any other field than their 
own. We cannot get a proper view of the relations of human life, 
nor of the highest achievements of the person, except by assuming 
the perfectibility of human conduct. As in perfect mechanics the 
dream of perfection is necessary as a working basis. Not altogether 
unlike his mathematical brother, the religionist accepts on faith 
the belief that actual infinity is the profoundest of cosmic realities, 
and thereby rises toward the growing goal of perfection. To take a 
lesser ideal would be to fall far below one’s possibilities and to miss 
the mark altogether. The materialist has no more reason to slur the 
religious man for failure to realize the perfection of his ideal, than 
the religious man would have to claim fraud or hypocrisy in the' 
physicist for inability to make a raachme capable of turning in the 
amount of power prescribed in the “frictionless” equation. Just as 
science rests upon a fervent hope that knowledge may grow from 
more to more, so religion is based upon a faith in a condition, a 
place, or a world m which man’s dream of moral perfection may 
be realized. 

The Inexplicable not Necessarily Nonexistent 
The notion of infinity should never be used in a merely negative 
sense and for purpose of denial The failure to grasp infinity or the 
realities for which it is made to stand does not prove its nonex- 
istence. Our mathematical friends would justly resent the implica- 
tion that mathematical infinity represents nothing. The physicist 
would not be far behind in disapproval if we were to deny reality 
to all he attempts to express under that term We should discard the 
fallacy that nothing exists that we cannot comprehend and explain. 
As is the case in the field of science, we cannot deny reality to a 
theological infinite. We cannot argue its nonexistence, but must 
rather had in the notion a confession of the limitations of human 
knowledge and at the same time the evidence of a supreme faith as 
a working basis for the higher life. 
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The classic example of the problems arising out of the assumption 
of infinitude was furnished many centuries ago by the Eleatics/ 
Scarcely a schoolboy but is acquainted with the paradoxes of Zeno,® 
whereby it is “proved” by the infinite divisibility of space and time, 
that Achilles would never overtake the tortoise, because as he took 
one step the tortoise would also take one, and the flying arrow is 
forever at rest because if we attempt to locate it, it can be placed 
only in a definite spot and therefore it must be considered at rest. 
Such problems seem, with some, never to have been satisfactorily 
answered and they are still the subject of discussion in books and 
journals The problem is of course purely academic, and it arises 
like many of those in theology because of the hardening of con- 
venient symbols into an attempted factuahty. We assume that space 
is infinitely divisible when it is not practically so. Then we erect 
the definition into a precise and independent reality, and make it 
the foe of the actual. The paradox arises from our insistence up- 
on treating the impractical as if it were practical. Equally em- 
barrassing questions can be raised concerning a thousand devices 
of life by which we assume the perfect in order to achieve the 
possible. All such verbal difficulties are compelled to fall before the 
practice of life. Life is never lived under ideal conditions and we 
must learn to conform to the practical, and to accept approxima- 
tions. If someone arises in our midst to condemn such approxima- 
tions as “compromises with the Evil One” that we must have per- 
fection or nothing, it is only necessary to remark, that perfection is 
of ideals and even those are incomplete approximations since they 
depend upon the interpretation and understandings of the people 
who hold them. One is reminded of the tale of the civil engineer 
who would consent to wear clothes only on condition that the tailor 
should take his measure with a transit instrument. Such pedantry 
though it pose as religious, can scarcely be taken seriously. In the 
world there is room for much that is fancy, for much that is dream, 
but that which begins only in dream often ends in great accomplish- 

^See The Personalist, January 1924 Art. by H Wildon Carr 

®The writer is not unnundful of the ingenious devices of one-to-one correspondence m 
parallel infimte senes whereby the paradox is dissolved m seeming, but he is not yet 
convinced that this solution is more tiian a clever beggmg of the question Such a solu- 
tion may answer the requirements of mathematical demonstration, but bear no relation 
to the practical solution If it is remarked that the paradoxes did not anse out of prac- 
tical situations and cannot be answered practically, it would seem as futile as the work- 
ing of puzzles, to spend much labor on problems that have no bearmg on life The 
introduction to Cantor The Theory of Transfinite Numbers^ provides a description of 
the correspondence theory. Consult likewise, Huntmgton: The Continuum^ chapters 
I and VI. 
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ment. We cannot say what life would be worth without the realm 
of fancy which opens new vistas before the mind and makes the 
outland of the infinite less mysterious as it pushes back the boun- 
daries of the unknown. 

Infinite or Absolute in Theology 

I n closing the discussion it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
dfficulty of the relation of the finite to the infinite in religious 
thought is also largely verbal. In practical living the infinite is to 
be experienced rather than explained. It means simply that men 
are to live as if the infinite were possible. 

Out of such an assumption many persons have achieved such 
approximations to hving perfection as to stir our wonder and feed 
our aspiration for goodness. We cannot explain how the infinite can 
manifest itself in the finite, nor how it can create and sustain it. 
Certainly it cannot if we are to hold to the thought of the infinite as 
Absolute or unrelated. If the Infinite is conceived as that causal 
agency that outstrips our knowledge and ■understanding, “the same 
yesterday, today, and forever” in 'die sense of undeviating and sus- 
tained moral purpose and love, there is no reason for assuming that 
it could not manifest itself in the finite. What we call the finite may 
be but that part which is open to our understanding, and our com- 
prehension is subject to re-vdsion and growth. He would be unfor- 
tunate and something less than religious whose concept of God did 
not grow with his experience. All that we can know of infinity is 
what can get expressed in our own thought and experience. On this 
side of the equation, the known, we have certain imdying certain- 
ties, concerning which mathematical-wise we write: (x = oo ), or 
the unkno'wn equals infinity. We do not intend to throw away the 
known values because there may be others we cannot yet compre- 
hend The mathematician would be compelled to cease his research 
did he discard his unknoum. Neither shall we, so long as we have 
evidence of the practical values to be realized under the convenient 
symbols of God, Freedom, and Immortality. Within the heart of the 
person is astir the “eagle’s flight” to which the whole heavens are 
open because the Creator of all has set eternity in his heart. There is 
a sense in which the struggle toward infinity is to be identified with 
infinity, the Infinite reahzing his infinitude -under the aspects of 
time and change, which is for some a nobler concept than that of 
mere immutability, as having relation to a Living God. Even so, 
the dream of a world of perfectible human relationships becomes at 
once a challenge and a command to the human spirit. 



CHAPTER X 


Second Wind 


Who has not experienced the curious phenomenon described as 
“getting his second wind” that power which follows on apparent 
exhaustion, by which the deeper forces of the body are called upon 
to carry on. It is as if voluntary effort were no longer needed to keep 
up action. The body seems to function at its tasks automatically. 
This experience does not apply to physical exercise alone, for there 
are mental and spiritual resources which seem to tmderhe the phys- 
ical, and which can be tapped when the crisis demands. These are 
energies of which we are mostly unconscious when life goes easily 
along with no unusual demands made upon us. Successful men often 
date their really effective efforts from some disaster, crushing dis- 
appointment, or overthrow, which early left them without apparent 
resoiurces, and which threatened the end of everything. Few are the 
men who have won a genuine place in the world without this initial 
jolt “First wind” represents surface power, half effort, and we do 
not reach the enduring qualities that enable us to carry through 
until we have begun to draw from the deeper sources. 

With all our scientific study of the external world and a knowl- 
edge that has now increased to a point of disclaiming any certainty 
of ultimate or metaphysical reahty, comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the one source of indubitable experience, the per- 
son himself. Yet here lies the point of contact with all reality, the 
fountain of all knowledge, and the source of creative efficiency as 
well There is possibly no field of research offering greater returns, 
but the temper of psychological investigation has driven so strongly 
in the direction of behaviorism, in a vain effort to ape the mood of 
a now discarded science, that the nature of the person, his relation 
to the understanding of the external world, the essence of knowledge 
itself, these present an all but unexplored field. And yet for the 
utilization of unexploited powers and the future advance of society 
there is no sphere of research more important. One reason for the 
relative neglect of this inquiry is that empirical science has been 
so fearful of subjectivity, which it could not avoid even if it wanted 
to, that it has not dared to look into its own mirror for fear of shock. 
So its retiring and super-modest efforts to understand the hiiman 
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person have been satisfied with the study of “animal psychology” 
(a pale reflection of its own reactions), a denial of the existence of 
die self (an abrogation of its own field of research), or an attempt 
to learn about the healthy self by concentration on the diseased and 
abnormal If the scientific-minded psychologist has reversed the 
dictum of Plotinus, who confessed he was ashamed he had a body, 
by confessing shame at the admission that he has a soul, thereby 
turning honest investigation away from a most important subject, 
the situation has been still further befuddled by the crackpots These 
are the people whose gullibility is exceeded only by the extrava- 
gance of their claims of psychic power, materialization, and other 
ghostly manifestations 

The field, so little cultivated, is approached therefore with some 
misgiving, but with an effort to steer away from dogmatism, be- 
cause of the importance of shedding even the slightest light upon 
the subject, so generally ignored by the professionals. 

Below the Threshold 

In the thinking of many, the subconscious is even more important 
than the conscious life However much truth there may be in the 
contention, and there seems to be some, we should not forget the 
necessary relation which exists between any so-called subconscious- 
ness and conscious selfhood, if the subconscious is to appear in the 
conscious. We should recognize the fact that the subconscious and 
what is ordinarily included when the unconscious is spoken of, has 
no existence apart from the conscious The term “marginal con- 
sciousness” is probably more expressive of the fact The term 
“threshold” should be recognized for what it is, a convenient figure 
of speech without analogy in human experience What does happen 
is that there are greater and lesser degrees of consciousness, depend- 
ent upon the degree of attention, and it is possible for the mind to 
recall past events and to give them a new vividness of presentation 
The convenience of the term “threshold” easily becomes misleading 
when it gives rise to the notion of certain “basement” ideas as being 
in existence and out of it at the same time. Ideas exist by virtue of 
being thought They cannot be said to linger, or to reside, in mental 
cellars or garrets, apart from the act of thinking, yet many volumes 
of discussion have hung upon the misuse of the term mentioned. 

When careful consideration is given to the facts, it will be found 
that the distinction between conscious and subconscious lies in the 
degree of attention. The mind works with such swiftness that it can 
attend many ideas in an inconceivably small portion of time. While 
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the main attention is being put upon a matter of immediate 
moment, other objects and events are claiming and receiving sub- 
sidiary attention. The scholar in his study, absorbed in work that 
demands close attention, and that seems to command his entire 
interest, becomes conscious when the task is done that while he was 
at work someone entered the room, or he may recall the striking of 
the clock, and now reproduce the number of strokes to give him the 
hour While there is the field of main attention, there is a larger 
held of lesser attentions. To get results on a complicated problem, 
it is advantageous not only to be able to concentrate but also to give 
place to the problem in the held of general attentions. For, while 
the mind is selective of the things upon which it wills to bend atten- 
tion, it selects seriously only under the spur of purpose and the 
purpose can be made to persist when other occupations seem to fill 
the horizon, as one must frequently turn to another interest in order 
to recall a name that escapes him. Thus it is possible to have a main 
drive of life to which even the “unconscious” moments contribute. 
Thought, unmotivated, breaks down into mere reverie or fancy. 
True concentration on a subject is to be achieved by this wider 
motivation which comes of long discipline, and gives cumulative 
effect to experience and study. 

Reflection will show that the relation of the subconscious to the 
region of dreams, ideals, and duties is very close, because whatever 
can be gotten prominently before the mind in this way becomes 
the subject of exhaustive consideration. Until our work gets into 
the field of subconscious attention, it has not “gotten on our hearts” 
as we say, sufficiently to make us outstandingly successful at it. To 
“get it on our hearts” is to profit by a less voluntary attention. At- 
tention may be consciously willed, as when we try to drive ourselves 
to recall a name, and find ourselves more inhibited from it the 
harder we try, and then immediately the strain of direct attention 
is removed it “pops into our head” Forced attention seldom yields 
the results in creative originality that is afforded more leisurely 
commitment to the larger field of consciousness. We cannot become 
adept ivithout this involuntary reference. The voluntarism of tihe 
bicyclist may be as good an illustration as any Movements which 
began with intense exercise of will must give way to lesser attention 
before the individual becomes an expert An intense attention upon 
a stone in the road is the sure way to hit it, and the cyclist soon 
learns to look away from the thing with which he does not wish to 
collide. Wlien habit has laid down the necessary motions they are 
removed from the strain of acute consciousness. Thus it becomes 
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possible to saturate the mind with our main work, so that intervals 
that are not pre-eminently occupied with exacting attentions allow 
them to rise into the field of consciousness. It may be only momen- 
tary to be sure, but a connection is being made between variously 
achieved ideas, and eventually we find our problem unfolding itself 
before conscious attention, and presenting the solution. 

If direct consciousness is to make the greatest gams, it must have 
a well-determined background in the subconscious. To attempt 
work without this backgroimd is to work without perspective, and 
indeed, without full utiHzation of one’s capacities. It is like a pic- 
ture without depth. For this reason the writer demands leisure, the 
inventor solitude, or the man who would Hve righteously, hours of 
worship, prayer, and reverence. 

Utilizing the Subconscious 

A prime factor in success lies in the utilization of the subcon- 
scious. It is as impossible for the mind to be kept at a single strain 
of attention as it is for the soldier to hold for long the position of 
“attention” on parade. Left too long at attention, men begin to 
drop in the ranks, where standing “at ease” would not have been 
noticed. The mind which has enriched the subconscious by moti- 
vating dreams and ideals has introduced elements that will tend 
to keep his life true to those ideals, in the midst of other distrac- 
tions. The bank clerk whose dreams are of what can be done by 
speculation with the bank’s funds, and who allows himself for a 
moment to dwell upon the possibility of surreptitious borrowing, 
has introduced into the subconscious, influences that may have 
power to overcome the best of intentions. By admitting such men- 
tal pictures his will has already begun to act in the wrong direc- 
tion His dreams give the set to life and his rectitude is breaking 
down. By-and-by the subconscious dreams become stronger than 
the conscious willing in the opposite direction. The larger field of 
his desires will speak, breaking down the artificial barriers, such 
as fear of discovery, of the attitude of the community, and, as if by 
some inner compulsion, he finds himself doing that which he had 
often declared to himself he would never do. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon so painful an illustration further than to reflect that 
the same principles, in this case wrongly applied, may equally 
well be put to work in the interest of right action and success. He 
who writes into the subconscious life, dreams and ideals of nobil- 
ity, unselfishness and sacrifice, is gathering capital for ethical ac- 
tion which will hold him in the tides of temptation to evil, when 
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the strain of more direct attention would he too great. It is then 
that the larger reserves of life pour in and the man finds himself 
instinctively drawing hack from the contemplation of wrong do- 
ing, or moving instinctively ahead to accomplishments that seem 
natural and prepared for in advance. Thus the subconscious be- 
comes the determining factor in a career. The actions of men in 
crises of any kind are revelations of the subconscious ideals which 
have been cultivated and cherished in less strenuous moments of 
Hfe. 


Inner Harmony 

Harmony between the conscious and subconscious ideal are thus 
seen necessary to successful living. The discoveries and advances 
of modern psychology disclose to us this fact in forceful manner. 
We hear much of inhibitions, complexes, and conflicts. These arise 
from lack of harmony between the outwardly willed and the in- 
wardly desired. This is not altogether a modern discovery. It is the 
basis for the statement that man “cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon” and of that internal conflict which every man discovers in 
himself between the spiritual life and “the body of death!’ We 
may force attention upon righteousness without really desiring it 
in our innermost being. We may, tmder the spur of social influence 
or shame, will to take the high road of sobriety and truth, while 
our desires are far from it. The external will cannot long survive 
the strain of such double allegiance, and the Hfe moves in the di- 
rection of its desired interests. The subconscious, which is the real 
will in the case, working day and night in reverie and in dreams, 
and in the waking intervals between attentions, has been prepar- 
ing the main drive of life. It can so becloud the ethical issue as to 
deceive us into a substitution of wrong for right, as we “alibi” our- 
selves for not taking the direction which in normal moments we 
recognize as right. If now there is repression by a strong act of 
will, and there can he, so long as the deed is not committed, we 
may have what the psychologist calls an inhibition or conflict. 
According to the degree to which we have cultivated the inner 
desires, and the strength of the opposition from without, the per- 
son may suffer from hysteria or partial insanity, or dissociation of 
personality. The cure is restoration of harmony between the con- 
scious and the subconscious will. The Freudians have sometimes 
falsely assumed that harmony is desirable at any price and so 
recommend giving way to the subconscious -wish whether it be 
good or bad. But that is only to fasten and increase the conflict 
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since man is a moral being and can never escape the condemna- 
tion of the categorical “ought!’ The curative way, which modem 
psychologists attempt to avoid, because “it is not done” in scien- 
tific circles, is the clearing of the subconscious field by what in 
religion is called conversion, the active setting of the subconscious 
will upon the pure, the noble, the tme, and the just The outcome 
of the other method of treatment is easily illustrated in common 
experience. Some advise, for instance, that if the victim feels he 
wants to swear, he should get it out of his system by yielding to 
the impulse. The result is that the reUef is but temporary. The 
oaths become more and more terrible and the relief less and less, 
until the victim uses profanity unconsciously, and is no longer 
horrified at expressions that shock all the bystanders He is forced 
for satisfaction to increasingly lurid but ever unsatisfying expres- 
sion. This giving way to one’s inner desires on all occasions is the 
weakness of some modem educational theory which ends by unfit- 
ting the child for normal human association and cooperation. One 
such kindergartner is reported to have told the teacher, when ad- 
vised or urged to some cooperative action: “But Flo, you know I 
have to do just what I want to do!’ Thus we poison the springs to 
well-ordered living. 

Dissociated Personalities and Divided Wills 
The conflict between moods of thought gives rise to the “split” 
or dissociated personality. Here too, if there is to be genuine re- 
covery, we must go back to those sources of willing which have to 
do with the choice of ideals in the creative imagination. If the sub- 
ject can be reunited in the mental and spiritual sources of external 
will and internal wish, he can regain self-control 

One other problem springing out of the lack of unity between 
the conscious and the subconscious demands discussion. The fail- 
ure to relate the experiences of the one to the other in a harmonious 
disposition is the source of all sorts of religious, social, and polit- 
ical aberrations. This is the pathological element present in vari- 
ous forms of religious fanaticism Fanaticism is to be distinguished 
from religion by the incongruity arising between its so-called “re- 
ligious experiences” and its ethical achievement. Two sets of sub- 
conscious experiences have been at work. There has been a divided 
will On the one hand has been the demand for a perfect holiness, 
on the other a realization of actual sinfulness. There is conflict 
between the two, and it is easier to lose one’s self in the contem- 
plation of the good than to proceed to fulfil the demands of right- 
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eousness in actual living. Thus the inner contemplation rather 
than outer fulfilment becomes the standard by which the victim 
of fanaticism judges his own and other lives He no longer brings 
it to the test of action but only to that of “feeling” or beliefs, or of 
standards unrelated to social and ethical duty. The subject allows 
the conflict to take place entirely within, not giving it external 
satisfaction or expression. On this phantom field he fights his 
battles without that harmony between the inner and outer fife 
which comes with the achievement of righteousness in the com- 
mon associations and becomes more intolerant of others, the far- 
ther he departs from his own ideals. It is probably easier to become 
a whirling dervish than to be a righteous and responsible citizen. 
Subconscious ideals of righteousness which do not find outward 
expression in work for one’s fellow men, in the common tasks of 
fife, staying in the realm of the ideal come to make all sorts of fan- 
tastic demands. Great moment is accorded to artificial and non- 
essential standards Matters of little account are erected into great 
gins or sacrifices, but in spite of all the struggle, there is no real 
harmony of the inner spirit A conflict arises between the demands 
of obvious duty and a fictitious righteousness. The victim of fa- 
naticism is then in the position of a known instance, to fly from 
the real duty (and distasteful one) of nursing an invalid, to the 
“higher” duty of spending the whole day in prayer for the recov- 
ery of the sick by Divine healing. It is high time that Christian 
students and scholars tear the mask fearlessly from this supposi- 
tional type of religion and reveal its real poverty and shallowness. 



CHAPTER XI 


In the Beginning Is the Act 


This TITLE is not meant to raise the ghosts of an ancient theology 
with which the frustrated Faust concerned himself in the famous 
Goethian soliloquy, where he came to the conclusion that the 
opening lines of the Fourth Gospel should be interpreted; “In the 
beginning was the act" The desire is rather to call attention to 
the relation between human action, human will, freedom, and 
personality. 

A curious result of the mechanistic thinking of our time is to be 
seen in the effort to provide scientific sanction for a postulate which 
in spite of wishful thinking everyone knows to be false The ‘mod- 
em denial of freedom has had most serious repercussions in all de- 
partments of human activity. The paradoxical situation is this: 
that the condition prevails in a psychology which has freely traded 
its soul in order to be considered a science. It has done this also at 
the very moment that science begins to talk of contingency in the 
realm of the material, and repudiates determinism in matter. 
Thus much present-day psychology finds itself impaled on both 
horns of a dilemma in which it stands to be rejected both by com- 
mon experience and by science as well. 

The serious aspect of the situation is discoverable in the ideals 
of a generation that has been trained to despise morals as having 
no ground in reality since we are told we must inevitably follow 
unrestrainable impulses Only the instruction of right-minded 
teachers and responsible parents, and the moral sentiment culti- 
vated by the churches, added to the common sense of the younger 
generation who know they are free in spite of the behaviorist, has 
saved us from a complete moral debacle As it is, the flabbyminded 
and the morally untrained believe themselves scientifically ex- 
cused from self-restraint. 

In the political field the assumption is made that since men are 
not free to think for themselves, their ideas can be controlled by 
propaganda. This contempt for the freedom of man has introduced 
the dictator (who is certain that only his own ideas are the proper 
ones) , to restrict information and deny the right of free discussion. 
These totalitarian influences permeated every section of society, 
high and low, and invaded every land, imtil they engaged in dead- 
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ly conflict to deterrtiine whether freedom itself should persist. 

In the realm of business and industry a similar perversity exists. 
Men feel free to engage in the shadiest transaction on the plea of 
the “compulsions” of business success, and to justify their actions 
by sharp perversions of the laws, and the appeal to the doctrine of 
the struggle for survival, in which only the survivors are deemed 
“fit” to survive. This application of determinism grants a bonus 
to the most unscrupulous, who can admire his avarice and cut- 
throat success as a law of the imiverse. 

Even organized religion has been enfiladed by this same denial 
of freedom. Many have lost confidence in the personal nature of 
righteousness and doing so have overlooked the condition which 
bases morality, namely, that it can exist only as it is free. No in- 
vasion of the personality of man, even on the part of God bimsplf^ 
can insure a single act of morahty. Because this fact has been ob- 
scured by the determinism of the time there are those who look for 
the moral delivery of the world through the power of St. Michael 
with his sword, a moral purge to free us from the ungodly. The 
belief in salvation by cataclysmic compulsion overlooks the con- 
nection of freedom with moral character and suffers renascence 
through a belief in popular deterministic psychology. Thus it 
comes to look not to a future rehabilitation of the world but only 
to its eventual destruction in the face of a hopeless moral situation. 

Influences so potent and widespread in modem society demand 
discussion on every hand, by any member of society who feels he 
has a contribution to make. 

Why Is Freedom Denied? 

There must be strong reasons why the denial of the will, a doc- 
trine so repugnant to common sense has achieved wide and pow- 
erful influence, and these grotmds must be frankly faced and 
considered. 

Perhaps the most common objection to the belief in freedom 
arises from a misunderstanding of the scope of freedom in human 
choices. By many, the advocate of freedom is assumed to claim for 
human wills and choices, not conditioned, but complete or abso- 
lute, freedom. The argument runs that we are entirely free to 
choose or else we are not free at all. It is easy to point out the re- 
strictions on freedom tmtil the field of choice left seems so small 
as to be negligible. In actual life, the individual finds himself 
hedged in by circumstances of birth, of environment, of intellec- 
tual capacity, of social prejudice and tradition, of education, of 
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skill, and of poverty, and even of physical weakness, over which 
he has no control. These bairiers which brave souls overcome, and 
in the act acquire new powers, remain unbreached by the multi- 
tudes, and often through little fault of their own. The easy way 
of self-excuse for the individual is to assume that the barriers 
were insmmountable, and self -excuse is much easier than struggle 
against odds. It is easy for the frustrated, the disappointed, and the 
lazy to beheve that having only a limited freedom, they have none 
at all. Freedom is not reached at a bound, it is a plant of gradual 
growth. The conquest of the first step of limited choice, the little 
turning of the road so easily missed by the inattentive, is necessary 
before a larger freedom can come, but this the denier of freedom 
will never see. As in Emerson’s poem “the hypocritic days” come 
veiled, their opportunities hidden, except to those who possess the 
insight which comes of watchfulness. 

Another reason for the disbelief in freedom arises from the com- 
mon misplacement of the act of choice, which is often thought to 
occur only at the culmination of the deed. Choices are prepared for 
and even actually made, long before they are carried into effect, but 
the open and final struggle, before the act, is viewed at the time 
when the decision was made, and then we find ourselves beset by 
an inner compulsion which we know we ought to resist but which 
we feel we cannot In such a case the course of action has long since 
received consent in the inner recesses of the subconscious, by dwell- 
ing in the imagination on the illicit desire, with the result that 
when circumstances conspire, all barriers of will are broken down, 
except the artificial ones of convention and social disapproval. 
Desires are yielded to, and choices are made by allowing them to 
have previous places in imaginations, desires, and dreams, however 
surreptitiously they are indulged. Many are the men and women 
who dare not look kheir inner motives in the face by an act of intro- 
spection or confession Thus the basis is made for the wrong ulti- 
mate choice, and the decision has more or less passed out of the 
hands of the conscious self when the hoiu of action finally arrives. 
Willing goes more deeply into the subconscious motives than is 
ordinarily supposed. Men carry on conflicts within themselves, 
consciously attempting to drive their wills in one direction, while 
subconsciously allowing their desires to dwell upon the opposite 
course of action. From such sources we have the so-called complexes 
and inhibitions of the psychoanalyst. We cannot hope to achieve 
the difficult desire to which our whole personality does not give 
consent, both the conscious and the subconscious. Creative willing 
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demands completeness and singleness of purpose, and the source of 
this lies within the very center of personality, is the essence of the 
person Hence we are not only what we achieve but also, in some 
degree, we are what we contemplate being. He who has begun to 
dally with the dream of a course of action, though his lips are saying 
“no” as rapidly as he can talk, has already consented to it, and if it 
is a wrong course of action, has already entered into temptation by 
giving the thought place in the creative imagination We can 
scarcely hope to dream of, dwell upon, and love one course of action, 
and then in the supreme moment be able to stem the flood in con- 
tradiction to our inner desires in the interest of appearances, con- 
ventions, or manners. This fact of the selfhood has also its positive 
side for the personality which long beforehand builds up the back- 
ground of desirable choices, by prayer, worship, confession, and 
meditation. It is possible to concentrate the whole life in an effective 
way toward any legitimate calling or occupation until the indi- 
vidual finds himself moving toward accomplishments which seem 
to him fairly unaccountable, so unconscious is he of the multi- 
tudinous steps by which they have been achieved. Another power 
seems to have been working in and through him. 

A misunderstanding of the nature of psychic law contributes 
also to the denial of freedom. Restricted uniformities of psychical 
action are discovered and given the name of “laws” Then it is easy 
to forget that uniformities of action are not themselves causal, and 
carry with them no necessary compulsions. We call law that which 
is only usual, necessary, and determined. A conversation is recalled 
between two Boston “Blue Stockings” overheard in the lobby pass- 
ing from a Lowell Institute Lecture on the “Epochs of Faith!’ The 
first sister confessed she could not gather the causal relations that 
existed between different statements of the lecture. The other sister 
replied" “Why, can’t you see it is the Epoch that does it?” That con- 
versation provides a fair illustration of much thinking that con- 
siders itself enlightened and even scientific Life really does offer 
alternatives of moral action, as we all know. 

Further, there is the modern attempt of psychology to erect itself 
into a science, which it can never do, because, by scientific methods 
alone it cannot get beyond the bounds of neurophysiology. Yet it is 
seldom content to stay there When it passes beyond these bounds 
it becomes a pseudo-science grounded in a fragmentary and hearsay 
mechanistic philosophy which it is incapable of submitting to 
critical examination. This incapacity arises from the fact that it 
considers all its findings to be scientific and therefore not to be 
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questioned. These strictures apply, of course, to that unnatural but 
popular child of psychology, behaviorism. The physiological por- 
tion of the field of psychology is amenable to the scientific method, 
but the strictly psychological part of the field which lies within 
the contingencies of human action do not yield to such rigorous 
treatment and can only be pointed to as “probabilities!’ 

Still another cause for the denial of freedom exists in the sugges- 
tion, which however unwelcome, undoubtedly has an important 
bearing. This is to be foimd in the welcome release from the sense 
of spiritual and moral obligation which seems to be thus offered 
the morally lazy, selfish, and avaricious. Moral integrity and the 
way of righteousness demand effort and self-sacrifice which many 
wish to escape. Righteousness carmot be achieved but at the price 
of effort, and inertia is dear to many souls. It is ever within the 
province of the lovers of evil to deny &e fact of moral freedom, but 
it cannot be held to be an unprejudiced opinion. 

What Is Will? 

There is no intention to introduce here the forgotten ghosts of 
the ancient faculty psychology. Will is here to be considered not 
as a faculty but as an act When we think of it as a “faculty” we 
are led into positing it as something that exists independently and 
apart from its exercise. The case is similar to that of the atom which 
is now defmed by physics as an “event” but we keep on thinking of 
the atom as somethmg which persists through the event. So will is 
the act of a self-reflecting person that has no existence apart from 
its activity The same illusion attends other phases of thought. 
Thought as the act of a thinking subject is overlooked, and soon we 
can imagine thoughts as standing in their own right, ideas waiting 
aroimd for each other, until we begin to wonder how one small head 
can carry so many Thus we are invested with a lot of picture-think- 
ing that has no more relation to fact than Aladdin’s lamp bears to 
the achievements of electrical science. In this way great sections of 
philosophical and psychological eflEort have been given over to the 
pursuit of the fables of the imagination. A similar disaster attends 
those considerations of the will which overlook the main fact that 
will, like thought, consists only in its exercise. 

Willing is the particular and unique act of personality. It reaches 
its highest and truest actuality when realized not only through the 
capacity for self-consciousness, but through the further capacity for 
reflection upon one’s state of consciousness. Here at last it achieves 
a true state of freedom. There are degrees of approach to this com- 
plete type of willing. Even where the animal chooses between paths 
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there must be some partial exercise of willing. Though it is claimed 
that he follows only the strongest impulse, yet the strongest natural 
or functional impiilse does not seem always to dominate the animal. 
The dog faces tihe storm rather than lie by the cozy fire, perhaps 
because of the urge of training that has become habitual, though 
there is no fear of the whip or the disapproval of the master. At 
times he does acts of this kind having never been taught them, out 
of some unreasoning loyalty to his master’s safely. This habitual 
type of choice is what we call faithfulness in the dog. It is of lowly 
degree to be sure, yet one could scarcely say there is no contingency 
or freedom in it. However near it may approach hmnan willing, 
there is nevertheless a difference. In the animal there can be little 
reflection on the motives of choice, in the man, reflection is the chief 
characteristic of his momentous decisions. With man it is not the 
blind following of impulses unless he wills it so, by ignoring all 
warnings of the inner consciousness, nor is it made by the weighing 
of impulses to determine the direction of the strongest. In man it 
is a choice made in the light of conscious motives, ends to be gained, 
and it is often made in direct opposition to the most urgent of 
natural impulses. Its exercise under these conditions of reflection 
gives to willing on the part of man, the nature of moral decision, 
and endows him with a sense of moral responsibility. The absence 
of moral sense, of social imderstanding, and of language seems a 
potent reason for denying the existence in animals of the capacity 
for reflection upon the states of consciousness. The possibifity of 
reflective selection becomes the basis of language, of social and 
political institutions, and the academic denial of it is nothing less 
than moral and social nihilism. The act of choice is easily discern- 
ible, but when we look about for the actor, we are searching for 
something that is known only in the activity. Choices are influenced 
in many ways, natural impulses, education, social approval, disease 
or health, prejudice or habit, a thousand of them may help to 
determine the decision, but the decision itself is the act of the person, 
made either consciously or by less conscious and earlier choices 
which have indicated the trail of action Hunting for the will is like 
hunting for the person, we know him only by what he does. His acts 
determine him, and he determines his acts. 

What Is Freedom? 

Perhaps we should not pursue this line of inquiry further vpithout 
attempting some definition of the term “freedom’.’ There is a very 
true sense in which freedom is like time’s arrow, it flies in a single 
direction. Freedom in the highest sense must be considered to be 
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freedom to do right, to fulfil the normal functions of the organism, 
and in man this means that freedom can be fully realized only as 
he fulfils the higher demands of the human spirit and consciousness. 
Someone is sure to ask, “But are we not free to do wrong?” Let us 
call attention to the ways in which choices in that direction are 
handicapped, and end in a greater and greater narrowing of choices. 
The largest freedom comes through the full exercise of powers, and 
the full exercise of powers depends upon normal fimctioning. One 
may choose the way of falsehood, equivocation, or even of crime, 
but the field of his operations becomes less and less with exercise. 
The very stars in their coiuses begin to fight against him. The 
disapprovals of society begin to close around him, his falsehoods 
are no longer believed, and so fall short of their object, but more 
than all else his own personality betrays him, giving him over to 
delusion both respecting himself and other men. He no longer sees 
the world as it is but only through the fogs of his own perverted 
mind until he is no longer capable of making uninfluenced choice. 
His backgroimd becomes progressively more corrupt and domi- 
nating. Betraying others he finds that he has most of all betrayed 
himself, and his capacity for evil becomes steadily less and less 
satisfying. He travels a one-way street and the end is sure. The 
tragedy of our time is that this great fact of life is so little believed. 

On the contrary, right choices in the direction of the normal 
functioning of life lead to a continuously expanding capacity for 
freedom. Power is added to power for choice in a way analogous to 
the strength which the athlete puts on in the physical realm by 
scientific and well-regulated exercise. Only the service of one’s 
highest capacities brings freedom, all the rest leads to an ever- 
deepening slavery to desires one recognizes as unworthy, and to 
which he yields, while he deplores it and despises himself. 

The Will, the Act, and the Person 

In its ultimate nature, willing appears to be a realization of the 
relation that may exist between objectivity and subjectivity, the 
medium by which the person acts on the world outside himself. 
Even the movements of the body depend largely upon the will and 
become the means of expression of desire. Through physical move- 
ments the inner consciousness finds objective expression. Stated in 
terms so bald as this, willing would appear to be identical with 
personality itself, but it is the determination of how that subjective 
seK shall express itself. By the act of willing, the person establishes 
relations with the world not himself and, though these relations 
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are not altogether made by him, and what he can do is restricted 
in scope, yet he has a part m determining what those relations shall 
be. It is he who decides how his thoughts, dreams, impulses, and 
desires shall seek objective expression. The manner is influenced 
but not determined by other wills, physical impulses, heredity, and 
environment In the final analysis willing is the act of a person 
findmg creative expression for himself. When that expression 
ranges along the higher planes of moral and intellectual achieve- 
ment, we have the expression of creative personality. 

The way has already been prepared for consideration of the 
exercise of the will in its highest and freest ranges. The act of moral 
willing marks the highest point, privilege, and essence of per- 
sonality. In the truest sense a person is a creator of moral value. 
Moral willing is the supreme act of life. Will has not been applied, 
in the highest sense, xmtil it has reached the plane of moral choos- 
ing. The choice by which moral decisions are evaded is a deliberate 
degeneration of personal capacity, a closing of the prison house 
about the individual. It is of the nature of moral choices to show 
effects and persistence not found elsewhere in equal degree. Deci- 
sions respecting the physical welfare pass away and are forgotten, 
but moral choices are the self-realizing acts of Ae soul, inseparable 
from the person, part and parcel of it, influencing all future deci- 
sions, determining the direction of the creative imagination, blight- 
ing or blessing, as the case may be, the fountain sources of life 
itself. Decisions of the moral order have about them the atmosphere 
of eternity. 

It may be presumed that personality begins with the first con- 
scious act of the infant by which he makes himself in some sense 
master of his little world, but as yet this is but the personality of 
the self-conscious animal. He begins his differentiation from the 
beasts by his first moral choice. We may say, of course, that he has 
always been more than the animal by reason of the potentialities 
embodied in the human body, but the birth of the soul comes with 
the first conscious exercise of the moral will. In the beginning of 
this higher order of life is the act of the self-conscious person, and 
the fulfilment of his personality, as well as his achievement of 
freedom, depends upon his gro’v^ into the full stature of moral 
and spiritual manhood. As Chestov has written in a memorable 
passage.^ The question of freedom of will is always connected with 
the basic question of being, and reflection upon it cannot leave tm- 
touched the primary source of life. 

Joh^s Balances, Dent, London, 1932, pp 196-198 



CHAPTER XII 


Creative Imagery 


OuTOFTHEPOWERto reflect on his own conscious moods comes 
the creative imagination which is the unique gift of personality. 
The importance to the human animal, of simulation, or play, as in 
the case of the beast, is well known. In his play, the child prepares 
for the activities and situations that will later take a part in his 
workaday world. In war it is found that the training of the football 
field is of high importance, and the utmost realism has been resorted 
to in the training of troops. Every conceivable situation is simulated 
in order that men may by habit learn to do instinctively the things 
necessary to success and self-preservation. The preparation for the 
work of peaceful life needs similar care in its attention to the 
imaginative powers of the person. By means of play the youth 
imagines himself in future situations and prepares mind and body 
to meet the crisis when it occurs. The lawyer, the doctor, the min- 
ister, the artist, the entertainer, the farmer, the mechanic is ordi- 
narily given the bent of his life long before the years of serious 
activity. "When the church is the dominant interest, and most 
mothers’ dream of honorable service in the work of the ministry, a 
large number of youths will have been so moved by the injected 
dream that they will seek the ministry as a profession. When the 
life of the home is dominated by the importance of business success, 
the dreams of children will center there and we shall have many 
entering business life. Evidences accumulate that early surroimd- 
ings that suggest artistic, musical, or literary tastes are of more 
moment in determining the career of the child than physical 
heredity. Without a strongly stimulated creative imagination, 
original work is impossible. This is the reason that leisure is so 
necessary to the artist or the writer. There must be time for 
imaginative self-development. The close relation between the 
creative imagination and the subconscious is now well established. 
Involimtary movements, which have to be laid down in the be- 
gixming by acts of will, must be settled into habits that become 
instinctive. To the subconscious, or what we might better call the 
marginally conscious, we turn over many routine activities. Not 
only so, but many mental operations can be committed to the same 

tool 
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realm. When such activities no longer require strained attention 
we begin to work without fatigue, so that a knowledge of how to 
turn over our work to the subconscious becomes important in 
creative effort. And the gateway to this source of power is through 
control of the creative imagination. All of us have had experience 
of the continuous and lightning-like rapidity of the mind. Only 
occasionally is our conscious attention drawn to the fact that the 
picturing faculties are constantly being exercised m reverie, the 
dreams of sleep, and even at intervals in mental effort which is 
headed in other directions. Concentration is simply the power to 
command this imaginative capacity in the interest of the ma in 
drive. Pictures drawn by the creative imagination have a tendency 
to usurp a place and gain an expression ia the conscious life. We 
shall not be able to command our full powers in definite ways there- 
fore unless these marginal dreams can be brought to the service of 
our more conscious drives If the imagination is working in one 
direction, while we are trying to move by external acts m the 
opposite quarter, there will not only be serious conflict, but the 
imagination will most hkely win. Pictures set up in the imagination 
have a way of sidling into the more external activities. The man 
who learns to control these inner activities in the direction of his 
external effort will find his dreams coming strangely true Some- 
times the fulfilment will have been so rmconsciously prepared that 
its occurrence will seem all but unaccountable. 

In order to utilize the creative imagination, it must be directed 
into avenues of activity, and must not drop to the level of mere 
daydreaming. The creative imagination, imenforced by action, can 
easily become the foe of accomplishment. Constantly indulged it 
leads to loss of self-control and degeneration of faculties. The 
would-be poet or artist who dreams of writing or sketching but 
never lays pen or pencil to paper, waiting for the great inspiration, 
will never arrive. The effort to write forms outlets of interest, and 
creates new ones — ^the mastery of habits of expression — all these 
prepare for the great moment of self-realization. At first the indi- 
vidual has a laborious task to perform, calhng for much exercise 
of the will. He must commit the techniques of the desired profession 
to the plane of unconscious action. He must clear from his path the 
obstructions to free effort. He must learn, by attempting, how to 
master his material and himself. Creative achievement will be 
distinguished from non-creative, originality from imitation, by 
freeing itself from the merely m«:hanical operation and passing 
into the stage of the emotional and imaginative. One cannot become 
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a creative musician, for instance, without a mastery of technique. 
This means that the mechanical and the physical — ^fingers, arms, 
and keyboard, voice-placing, breathing, or standing — ^have been by 
practice put mto the region of habit, the instinctive acts of the sub- 
conscious. So long as the instrumentalist is conscious of the instru- 
ment, the vocalist of his breathing, the painter of his brush, the 
versifier of his vocabulary, there are obstructions to truly creative 
work. Robert Louis Stevenson, master of English style, is said 
always to have carried a notebook with him so that when he saw 
something worth describing he might sit down on the nearest rock 
or wall and write a description He afterward went over this to 
improve the choice of language. In this way he provided himself 
wdth an unconscious style that came readily at the moment he 
needed it. Unless the mechanical side is mastered to the point of 
instinctive habit there is no chance for originaHty of work. On the 
other hand creative effort can never be labored, though the paths 
over which it must move can be laid down only by the most exacting 
toil. Much of educational theory, at least that which frequently 
moves the lay mind, overlooks tliis most important fact. Men rule 
for short-cut education and do not understand that it is frequently 
necessary to take the long way around. The school does not and 
cannot make the genius, he must mature for a long time before he 
becomes prime for consumption He must lay down by diligent toil 
the ways which may later be utilized for creative and original 
effort. This is not likely to follow immediately upon the reception 
of a diploma. Frequently work must be indulged which will seem 
wide of the mark. The greatest artist will be the one who can draw 
from the widest and deepest sources History, language, the cultural 
treasures of civilization, philosophy, mathematics, -fee sciences, all 
are needed as background. To put all the training upon the vocal 
cords and none upon the mind or soul is, in spite of any early 
success, to bar the way of the vocalist to enduring progress, and 
to neglect those elements which have power to move profoundly the 
minds of men. In spite of the mock passion of the crooner, too many 
are easily recognized as singing only from the teeth out Neither 
can teaching genius be created by a knowledge of pedagogy, but 
must be lacking under the most scientific methods, without the 
teaching instinct and a background of cultural knowledge and con- 
suming love for the task. Technique of rhyming alone may produce 
limericks but it cannot produce poets Neither can poems be gath- 
ered out of the rhyme book. Technique should properly be inter- 
preted as including not only the more obvious tools of the artist, but 
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his own power of mental, physical, and moral self-control as well. 
To this end his training can never be too inclusive. Ignorance of 
these facts makes it difficult to persuade the yoxmg to aim at maTring 
a life as well as at making a hving, and we have reached the pass 
where an occasional teacher advises the short cut to a fatal and 
ofttimes calamitous success. 

The imaginative powers are continually in action, asleep or 
awake The problem is to learn how to turn them to definite use 
toward determined ends. The imagination is continually playing 
upon whatever desires interest us and we will either direct it, or it 
wdll control us. Here lies the real difference between the truly 
educated and the imeducated man. The truly educated man has 
learned to command his imagination, both mentally and morally, 
and to drive it in the direction of accomplishment. The uneducated 
man may or may not be a college graduate, but his distinguishing 
characteristic is that he is controlled by his imagination, and thus 
becomes the victim of his emotions, his half -learning, his prejudices, 
or his momentary desires. It is possible to have the great power of 
the picture-life within the soul turned in aid of the main drive of 
life, to have it active in sleeping as well as in waking moments, to 
have access to its resources so tiiat at the moment of waking one 
can profit by solutions worked out during the hours of imconscious- 
ness This drive or push of the subconscious, the utilization of the 
sleeping hours, is possible only through the control of the creative 
imagination. If there is complete unity within the self, mental, 
moral, and spiritual, so that one is free from fears, inhibitions, and 
conflicts, so tiiat situations are grasped through the “single eye” of 
pure motives, then great achievement becomes possible. How com- 
pletely this involves the whole man, psychical and religious as well 
as physical, is immediately apparent. All the forces of fife, external 
and internal, must be turned in a single direction if the highest 
success is to be achieved. The question then arises as to how we may 
avoid conflicts between inner and outer, the imaginative and the 
conscious Only a brief answer may be returned at this point, which 
is, that reflection is one of the main elements in securing the unity 
of the inner with the outer self. Keeping on good terms with aU 
men of good will, so that to the degree compatible with righteous- 
ness and integrity we are at peace with all men, is one means. Great- 
est of all is to be at peace with our own minds and consciences, a 
unity with God, which may be realized through genuine religion, 
faith, and prayer. 

Tbie creative imagination if pursued and directed may become 
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overpowering to the will as generally interpreted. In this connec- 
tion It is useful to recall the illustration of Emile Coue. One has no 
difficulty wallong a narrow plank raised two inches from the floor. 
If, however, the same plank were to span a chasm a thousand feet 
deep, the influence of the imagination would in many cases become 
overpowering to the will of the person attempting to walk it. He 
would be quite likely to fall as liie result of visualizing the act of 
falbng, in much the same way that the beginner at bicycle-riding 
bangs directly into the tree he wishes to escape, or the frightened 
automobilist hits the obstruction he wished to avoid. Visualizing 
an objective is the first step toward its achievement. This fact has a 
very practical bearing on life. The man who thinks he can live a 
double life and not have it affect his business or his art, deceives 
himself. Disloyalty in his social life, in his heart life, in his 
emotional life, disloyalty to those over him, introduces inner con- 
flicts which bring inevitable deterioration and keep him back from 
the fullest success. In the long run the external and the internal 
life must be in harmony or the secret one will become the master 
of the other. Full many a life is ruined in its possibilities by doing 
one job or one type of work while dreaming of doing another. It is 
better to get into the work in which one will be happy, or of which 
one dreams, at the earliest possible moment. We live our external 
lives of conventional maimers and habits, and sometimes a very 
different one in our deep-seated desires. The inner desires are nursed 
in the creative imagination until the time of imusual opportunity, 
crisis, or temptation, and then sweep all in destruction before them, 
or rise to achievement. 

Where then shall we begin to exercise the will? The answer is in 
the control of the imaginative faculty One can by willing dismiss 
the early suggestion. To objectify action is in some degree to consent 
to it and to set in motion means to its accomplishment. The reason 
the Master of men placed wrongdoing in the inner sources of the 
imagination was because this is where murder, lust, and evil begin. 
Unless we exercise our wills at this point, all is lost. The will and 
the imagination are mutually stimulative and the sinner soon finds 
himself borne on the tide of action which he seems unable to stem 
because his will has already spoken in lending place to the evil 
imagination. The imagination is easily diverted or controlled in 
the beginning. Allowed to grow, it gathers with it the subconscious 
forces of life in the direction of good or of evil, as the case may be. 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life” is a proverb deep in the 
reality of psychology. 
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The place and power of suggestion in creative effort are thus 
clearly shown. Nearly all individuals need the encouragement that 
parents and teachers should give to raise in their minds adequate 
dreams, and to give them faith in their ability to achieve. The 
disclosure by parent or teacher of latent powers often comes to the 
individual as a revelation and turns the whole course of life, by 
visuahzing successful courses of action. The greatest value of the 
teacher to the community lies not in his mastery of pedagogical 
method, or in the marks the schools have set upon him, so much 
as in the possession of moral and spiritual character, and his 
humanness which gives him sympathetic contacts with his pupils. 
By the power of suggestion he discovers students to themselves, 
and sends them out to the careers for which they are best fitted. To 
this end there is need that he himself should be the possessor of the 
highest spiritual qualities. Without these he will recruit the ranks 
of a low and dead vocationalism without insight or inspiration. No 
task in the commimity is more important than this discovery of 
possible genius to itself, and genius is not so rare a possibihty as 
it sometimes seems. It is the product of interest and direction, of 
aroused imagination, concentration and effort. 

The reason that much faithful work in the world does not reach 
the plane of genius and originality is because the person has not 
achieved harmony within himself. He has not learned to tie up 
his dreaming with his doing. His work lacks that spontaneity, 
freshness, and spirit which launch into new channels because he 
does not properly profit by his hidden and all but exhaustless 
resources. The output of life may be likened to that of a factory. 
The factory that runs three shifts a day will put out three times the 
product of a one-shift establishment The man who sets his sub- 
conscious mind working toward a directed end, will not only 
increase his output but will also improve the quality of it. It is the 
fatigueless effort of the subconscious mind and an integrated per- 
sonality, that is the source of enthusiasm and yields the fruitage of 
genius. 

The creative imagination will be foxmd in closest alliance with 
mysticism in religion and in art, in the xmlocking of unsuspected 
powers. The emotional life of the person is bound up with the 
imaginative. No emotion, no imagination might very well be con- 
sidered a truism to be completed by “no emotion, no imagination, 
no creative achievement’.’ Here lies the psychological reason for 
religion. Religion is the surest means of bringing harmony in 
emotion, imagination, subconscious willing, self-direction, and 
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effort, while lack of harmony here will discolor and confine the 
springs of creative action. Here also is the reason for worship in 
religion. The object of worship as well as of prayer is the achieve- 
ment of harmony within one’s self, harmony with one’s neighbors, 
harmony with God, with the imiverse, with one’s own highest 
aspirations. However such a program is achieved it cannot be 
less than rehgious. Such harmony is not only necessary to the 
saint, it is the need also of the artist, the writer, the statesman, the 
inventor, the scholar, and is a requisite of all creative work. This 
work finds its highest expression only through the spiritual motive. 
A profound reverence for beauty as truth, as human and intelligent, 
amounting to worship, must have moved the soul of the sculptor of 
the Venus di Milo. It is a work impossible to the cheap and irreverent 
soul. This element of worship lay within the achievement of Gothic 
architecture, transforming the results of uncouth men into beau- 
tiful and original artistry. Art is not truly art until it gathers 
within itself &e central core of awe, reverence, and worship. Great 
literature and great lives spring likewise from similar sources. And 
the heart of reverential feeling is expressed in prayer. It times the 
creative imagination to the most exalted note, and may be called 
the sine qua. non of creative effort. By prayer is not meant a begging 
for selfish benefits but for power of highest expression. Prayer as 
an exhibition of pious mendicacy is of no benefit to the world. 
Achievement in prayer unifies dreams and desires, moral and 
spiritual aspirations, the whole man, in the direction of a great 
and ennobling aim. Whether the result be a Rembrandt, a 
Beethoven, a Ifiieims cathedral, or a Calvary, it is inspired, and its 
worth for the advancement of civilization, its value as creative deed, 
is to be measured by the completeness of its religious devotion. The 
sordid and iminteresting life is often lifted into power and attain- 
ment by the shock of religious experience of the genuine sort This 
will continue to be the case so long as the creative imagination has 
so important a place in creative work. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Out of the World, Into It 


Helen Waddell, in a fascinating novel, Peter Abelard,^ de- 
scribes how Abelard, driven from the schools of Paris, fled to the 
fields and was followed by thousands of students who set up booths 
and hved in dugouts, thus founding the tradition of the modem 
xmiversity. She puts into the moutih of the faithful Gilles who 
reports the situation to Heloise, these words; “He flung the world 
away, and behold he draws all men after him!’ The idea and the 
experience thus expressed are as old as human history, and repre- 
sents one of the primary laws of life. Few of the world’s great lead- 
ers have been able to forego the need of casting off an old world 
before they could achieve a new. Millennimns ago, in the Tao Te 
Ching it was written: 

The heavens continue and the earth endures; 

And that in them which makes them so permanent 

Is that they do not live for themselves. 

Thus it is that they can live so long. 

This IS why a sage puts himself second, and then 
(finds) himself m the forefront, 

Puts himself outside (of thmgs and events) and 
survives in them. 

Surely it is because he has no personal desires, 
that he is able to fulfil his desues ^ 

These two instances illustrate clearly the road that must be taken 
not only to the achievement of success but to the possession of per- 
sonality itseM. It is only as the person “flings himself away” on some 
great task that he can become most truly a person and find his smrest 
and highest expression. This suggestion will be seen to be in line 
with those of file previous chapter on how to hook up dreams to 
achievement. It also gives us a somewhat different angle from 
which to consider the meaning of being a person. 

Personality a Matter of Degree 

To describe personality in the simplest and fewest terms, we 
might say that it is the power of self-consciousness and self-direc- 

iHenry Holt and Company, N. Y 

^Tr by E R Hughes m Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times^ Everyman’s Library, 
E, P. Dutton & Co , N. Y., p. 147. 
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tion, and the person is the center of self-consciousness and self- 
direction. If we speak of human personality, self-consciousness in- 
cludes the further element of consciousness of conscious states, the 
power of reflection upon thoughts. We might think of mere self- 
consciousness as the lowest degree of personality while that of self- 
realization in the upper bracket would be the highest. In the lower 
degree the animals approach very close to, if indeed they do not 
enjoy, a lower type of personality. They are conscious of themselves 
as over against a world of relations. They exhibit a certain degree 
of choice, and even of self-determination, within narrow limits. 
They lack, however, that higher power of conscious self-reflection, 
the capacity for judging between conflicting ideas and impulses 
which provides man with a sense of moral responsibility, enables 
him to invent language for the comparison of ideas, to establish 
social institutions, and construct tools and machines. Man can live 
along the lower line of animal needs, but cannot thereby come in 
the strictest sense to be a person He is apt to continue close to the 
lower type of personality where conditions of life are so easy that 
he has practically no labor to perform in order to exist, or on the 
other hand, where the conditions are so difficult that leisure is un- 
known, and subsistence so scarce that he lives in a state of constant 
imdemourishment. When he finds these conditions thrust upon him 
it is possible for him to drop back from a considerable tribal achieve- 
ment to a state of savagery. That there is no surety of indefinite 
progress upward, is apparent from the conditions of the lowest or- 
ders of mankind after an evolution as extended as any. Not only is 
there personality of this low tjpe, which fails to realize its possi- 
bilities, but there are var3ring degrees of personality up to the 
highest. 

In its higher sense, to be a person is to turn life in the highest 
direction with effectiveness and in full consciousness of the loftiest 
motives This last phrase must be included because the most com- 
plete self-consciousness is attended by an appreciation of the mean- 
iag of life, a sense of moral obligations and duties, a clarifying of 
motives, a sense of social responsibility, and an appreciation of 
spiritual values. Personality of this sort implies moral self-control, 
the inhibition of low aims, and the turning of impulses to waste 
life on the trivial into incentives for forwarding the higher ideals. 
Highest personality is completest self-control in the interest of the 
highest aims. Such a definition of the person may not satisfy some, 
for the term is very commonly misused. Personality does not mean 
mere individuality. The two terms are not synonymous. Indi- 
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vidualism emphasizes differences, the bizarre, the unusual, the 
egoistic. It is sometimes assumed that personahty is shown in a 
supreme kind of selfishness or disregard for others, by running 
counter to the general good in the interests of one’s o-wn pleasure 
or profit. This is the ideal set forth in Nietzsche’s superman, but it 
was essentially false because -untrue to man’s spiritual nature, the 
one possession which distinguishes him from the beasts. The r.limay 
of Nietzsche’s ideal of the person was the “blond beast” which he 
describes with so much enthusiasm without reahzing the contradic- 
tion lurking in such a description of a “superman!’ The blond beast 
was a superbeast perhaps, never a superman. The fulness of per- 
sonality is not come by until the person has made himself captive 
to the supreme good. '\^en the mdi-vidual has reached the point of 
self-control where neither selfish comfort nor private interest are 
allowed to hold him back from spending life where it can accom- 
plish the most for human benefit, then he has in the true sense of 
the word become a person. The full personahty is reahzed only 
through the complete consecration of powers to society, to righteous- 
ness, and to God. The reason is not far to seek. Personahty is not 
compartmental. It is made possible by capacity for self-reflection, 
and self-reflection makes hea-vy demands. Any lowering of aims 
from the best conceived, cripples and disintegrates personahty. The 
person is conscious of shortcoming, and being conscious, knows he 
has betrayed himself. The sense of inferiority thus aroused, he 
cannot escape, and it enters disastrously into all of his outlooks 
and actions. 

At one point this definition of the person runs counter to much 
popular theorizing, and this -with respect to freedom. If men are 
not free, personahty, in the sense we have been considering, is im- 
possible. It is popular teaching in psychology to maintain that a 
person cannot master his impulses. That if he attempts this his 
impulses ■wreak terrible consequences on his mental and psychical 
life through inhibitions. This may be quite true, but only under 
one condition, which is seldom sufficiently considered. That one 
condition is that the individual has not achieved spiritual unity 
within himself. His conflict arises out of his hostility and determina- 
tion not to obey the “ought!’ His disobedience to the heavenly vision 
outrages his deeper character as a person, and unhorses him as the 
master of his o-wn life. The conflict co-uld not have arisen had he 
been whoUy committed to the good. The fact of conflict, of these 
inhibitions, upsets, however, the main tenet of materialistic psy- 
chology, for conflict could not arise if there were no freedom. Inhibi- 
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tions and conflicts arise out of the possibility of choice between 
courses of conduct. Personality is therefore an exercise of freedom. 
It implies abiHty to take the higher course in spite of social entangle- 
ments, the prejudices of men, custom, environment, and heredity. 
This assumption accords with common sense and common experi- 
ence. The thief may charge his propensity to an “uncontrollable” 
impulse, inherited from his grandmother, or to having gone to 
Sunday school against his will, but the situation seems different 
to the man whose pocketbook is stolen He is not satisfied even 
when the doctor is called in to pronounce it a case of kleptomania. 
Of course, if the man was not responsible, he is either insane, and 
punishment will not better him, or stealing is of the fundamental 
order of things, and one should expect nothing else. However, this 
popular interpretation of psychology will find many disbelievers. 
Our political and social institutions will continue to be of very 
necessity based upon the presumption of freedom Without this 
presumption civilization would perish. What is written so deeply 
into social necessity and common understanding we have no hesi- 
tancy in believing to be a fact. 

Selective Self-giving 

The possession of the highest personality is incompatible with 
the practice of selfishness, yet this must not be interpreted in an 
easy or spineless way. The unselfishness demanded of the person 
does not consist of the foregoing of everything one may desire, or 
the weak yielding to every wish of other people. The demand for 
unselfishness in others must show cause. Like the love of a true 
parent it must not be allowed to run into indulgence. Self-sacrifice 
is not good in and for itself alone. It is justified only by a good and 
sufficient reason Weak people often demand sacrifices in their 
behalf which should be denied. The person must be unselfish, but 
unselfishness is a game two can play, and unselfishness is demanded 
equally from those who receive Personality must possess the power 
of self-assertion when that is necessary to the larger good. When 
the larger good is problematic we must use our best judgment. If 
society is to advance, there must be within it a certain Puritanism 
to save it from moral flabbiness. Too many people associate good- 
ness with spinelessness. 

The virtue of imselfishness in the person lies in the privileged 
achievement of internal unity and of detachment. Only powers 
that are exercised disinterestedly or unselfishly can be exercised to 
the full, though this is a fact to which the common run of men are 
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Willingly blind. So long as private interest is allowed to strive with 
duty there is only halfhearted achievement. It is only in freedom 
from fear that the person can utter what truth is in him by voice, 
pen, or act, and it seems incalculably diftcult for any human being 
to do this without there being a genuine faith in God. Not that this 
belief should of necessity take on the familiar theological form, 
though the experience of the ages has shown its importance. The 
assurance of God may be in the form of a sense of the everlasting 
fitness of things, the agreement of one’s truth of word, idea, or act, 
with values that are eternal and that cannot pass away. To stake 
our all upon some such ultimate expression, to risk all for it, to 
live and, if necessary, to die for it, is to express an assurance of faith, 
a belief in God, of far greater meaning and importance than the 
repetition of lip phrases The person never fully reahzes himself, 
nor does he come to truest self-expression until he is thus freed from 
himself, and from every unworthy wish. All truly great creative 
work must be done in this sense of freedom and witih. this assurance 
of God. On an occasion of the long ago a man found it desirable in 
the line of duty to transfer from famihar scenes by which he seemed 
to be fairly moving away from opportunity, and bmying himself 
from the world. Years afterward a discriminating friend to whom 
the original move had seemed something like suicidal to all hopes 
of success exclaimed: “Why! You moved out of the world into it’.’ 
The path which calls for fortitude is often the path of privilege and 
self-realization, and might be always so. Albert Schweitzer moved 
into the depth of the African jungle and, doing so, moved into a 
wider world. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Are We Souls? 


“Do YOU believe that human beings have souls?” is a question 
recently asked us. Whether the object of the questioner was to test 
our orlhodoxy, to confirm his faith, or to estabhsh his suspicions 
of heresy was not made clear. Of this much we may be sure: If he 
was a disbeliever in souls, he was seeking confirmation where it 
could not be foimd, and, if a believer, he misunderstood the nature 
of the soul. 

Men have sought for years to prove or disprove the existence of 
the soul by mechanical, material, or substantial evidences and in- 
effectively. Bodies of dying persons have been put on the scales so 
that loss of weight with 3ie expiring breath might indicate the 
avoirdupois of the soul. Unimaginative people have attempted to 
photograph the departing spirit, and thus to prove the reality of 
souls. The means which have looked on such proofs as lie in a 
detectable substantiality have come short because they have failed 
to reahze the meaning of the soul and the place of its demonstra- 
tion. The futility of such considerations appears if we but change 
the form of the question. The question should be not: Have we 
souls? but: Are we souls? The change of inquiry moves the prob- 
lem out of the realm of matter and substance into the realm of 
activity, being, and reality. This latter region is by far more 
important in matters affecting om happiness, success, satisfaction, 
and the production of values. To look to the mechanical proof of 
the soul would be like using the butcher’s scales to compute the 
love of wife or child, or to determine how much weight Aey had 
lost in the verbal expression of their love. It would be futile to 
advance with a yardstick to measure the honesty of our neighbor, 
or describe in terms of oscillation or vibration the loyalty of our 
friends, and equally useless to try to weigh their souls, or catch the 
fleeting aura of a spirit in the camera. Such attempts display both 
credulity and ignorance of the nature of the soul. They indicate 
belief in matter but disbelief of spirit. 

If it is asked how, if one cannot by the use of the surgeon’s scalpel 
discover a soul Imrking in some comer of the brain, he can be sure 
that he either has or is a soul, the answer must be that he knows it 
as he knows any other phenomenon of reality, by its activity It is as 
Hocking has said, the self getting its bearings in the world. The soul 
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is that which makes moral choices and its presence is known 
through its activity. This is the same principle by which we become 
aware of other persons and come to believe in their reality. We do 
not doubt the reality, rationahty, or activity of Beethoven because 
no one could locate in his cadaver the secret remnants of the Ninth 
Symphony. Psychologists would have looked m vam through the 
physical organism of Bach to discover the track of some elusive 
fugue. Though this is so, we do not doubt the reality or being of 
Beethoven or Bach, or the meaning of their music. We do not deny 
the reality of their harmonies because we cannot pluck them out 
of the air, or because some deaf person refuses to believe what he 
cannot hear. It is indeed impossible to submit our most important 
realities or values to such rule-o’-thumb measurements as are de- 
manded of the soul by those who carmot discover souls though they 
are met in broad daylight. Neither daylight nor darkness nor 
cabinets are the special environments in which souls choose to 
manifest themselves. 

The Soul as Moral Agent 

The existence of the soul is evidenced by its activities in its choice 
of goodness, its adherence to truth, its love of beauty, its loyalties 
to righteousness, its sacrifice of things material for the sake of 
values that are immaterial. He would make a damning confession 
who would admit that he is not a soul The manifestation of love, 
of self-sacrifice, of honesty, of integrity and loyalty, righteousness 
and justice, these are the works of the soul, the evidences of its 
activity and existence. One cannot reasonably deny the soul rniless 
he is ready to repudiate the reality of these values. No better evi- 
dence nor more fully accorded demonstration is possible in the 
whole realm of nature. It is even less elusive than die existence of 
the atom itself to which we today accord such substantiality. In the 
case of the soul we have direct experience, indubitable knowledge 
such as is not afforded us anywhere else in nature, for we are 
directly conscious of our moral activities. 

Self-consciousness rises to its highest realization in the soul. We 
have seen how capacity for self-reflection groimds the moral and 
social qualities and distinguishes man from the brute. This capacity 
is capacity for soul life. The soul, like the person or the wiU, may 
not rightly be considered as existing apart from its activity. Moral 
choices are the activities of the soul, and through them it reaHzes 
itself. Misunderstanding has arisen from the attempt to visuahze 
the soul as something existing independent of its activity, in much 
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the same way as we have come to speak of ideas as if they could exist 
an3rwhere without being thought. Just as personality must be 
grasped by a sort of realism, assumed as a self-conscious entity, 
immediately experienced by us, so the soul carries its unity and 
persistence within itself. It is as useless then to discuss whether we 
have souls, as it would be to raise the question of our existence, for 
if there is moral activity, the choosing of right from wrong, that 
unit which thus morally realizes itself is a livmg soul. There is no 
need further to substantiate it. “Soul” and “person” are practically 
synonymous terms, yet the term “soul” may be reserved for those 
spiritual activities in which the person finds his completest self- 
existence. 


When Does the Soul Begin? 

If the soul cannot be said to exist apart from moral action, what 
conclusions must follow? When, for instance, does the soul begin? 
It may potentially arise when first it becomes a living organism, 
but as a soul it must begin with the dawning of the moral self-con- 
sciousness. Moral self-consciousness begins with the first sense of 
oughtness, or of ought not, and this may be earlier than we realize. 
We are aware of the phalanx of theological disputations that have 
arisen into being at this point but we do not intend to discuss them. 
Is the soul transmitted through inheritance? There is reason to 
believe that only the physical field of its activity, the body or 
soma^ as the biologists say, can be inherited. The nature of good- 
ness, through which the soul manifests its existence, demands free 
and concrete moral choice in a self-conscious person. Can the soul 
then be said to be self-created? Yes and no No, in the sense that it 
could not exist except through the creative act of a Cosmic Intelli- 
gence which provides the groimd of its relations and the field of its 
manifestation. Yes, in the sense that the moral choices through 
which it realizes itself are its own. Though the individual soul may 
be said to have existed from the foundation of the world in a 
Supreme Will which was providing for its activity in time, there is 
a narrower sense in which it may be said truly and concretely to 
exist only with the beginning of conscious moral decisions. When 
moral decisions are actually being made, right or wrong, by normal 
functioning or by perversion of function, we have the living soul. 

Souls Saved or Lost? 

Having considered the question of the reality of the soul, we can 
make further progress perhaps, by asking the question how it can 
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be saved or lost? Can it be by mere mental beliefs or assents? To 
the direct query, the common consent of Christendom would be, 
no' Souls are not saved by intellectual “isms” or beliefs that fail to 
get into action, or are not embodied in actual living and choosing. 
For the saving of souls, there is nothing more impotent than intel- 
lectual assents that do not get into action There is a believing with 
the mind and there is a believing with the life, which is “the power 
xmto salvation!’ To affirm this is not to say that intellectual beliefs 
are unimportant, for they may be the forerunners of action. Though 
they are of importance, they can never substitute for life and being. 
The final judgment on any man’s philosophy or on his theology 
must rest on its capacity to produce righteousness. 

It seems useless to proceed further xmless we try to determine 
what the saving or loss of a soul implies. Salvation is a hackneyed 
term which has been lightly and loosely used and bandied about 
the world recklessly. It may mean much or nothing. The original 
connotation of the word is often forgotten and it is well to call atten- 
tion to the original meaning at this time. The root word means 
health, and salvation means being in a state of spiritual health. It 
is then a term for life. It has no reference to a status quo either here 
or hereafter. It is not a condition that can be let down from above, 
as some imply, nor yet which can grow up from beneath as is the 
opinion of others Above all, it is not a condition of repose or of 
inactivity. It is living activity. Saving a soul is being a soul That 
is, salvation is taking place in persons when they are fimctioning 
spiritually, when they are achieving lives of love, mercy, justice, 
honesty, integrity, seH-sacrifice, altruism, and truth. Such a life is 
possible only in the atmosphere of spiritual ideals. It is the result 
of inspired personal effort and surrender to the Highest, the struggle 
against opposing forces, as surely as the life of the tree is a successful 
overcoming of the disintegrating elements of water, soil, and sun. 
The forces of decay are transformed into the growth of the living 
organism. The human spirit likewise, through the life that is with- 
in it, rises superior to the spiritually disintegrating forces that sur- 
round it, and finds its salvation in being just, and good, and loving. 
Salvation then is a process of becoming, and its essence is life. 

What then can philosophy have to say about the saving or loss 
of a soul? To it salvation can mean nothing more nor less than 
moral self-realization of the person. Saving the soul would mean 
self-realization of the highest powers of personality through con- 
tinuously right moral choices and the free pursuit of ideals of 
righteousness. If this seems to emphasize too much the part of the 
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person in his own salvation, it must be remembered that the whole 
ground and inspiration to moral activity is provided by the supreme 
Creative Person. Yet acts, to be moral, must ever be free, and the 
inspiration on the part of the Divine is never compulsory. He must 
have the willing cooperation of the human person. If the self is 
then to be held responsible for its wrong choices, it must likewise 
be credited for its choice of the good, and man’s part in his own 
salvation must be recognized. 

On the other hand, and under the conditions presented, the loss 
of the soul would mean, not some arbitrary and capricious power 
exerted from the outside, but simply the decay of moral powers 
through disuse or misuse of moral choices. Loss of the soul is not 
then something that can happen only at the end of the life span but 
is a process in operation, in one direction or another, from the 
beginning of moral self-consciousness. 

The Persistence of the Soul 

Scarcely any fact of human experience is more important in its 
bearing on life than that of the persistence of the moral self-con- 
sciousness. Enduring quality is a marked characteristic of the soul, 
inability to forget Examples of abnormal psychology, and par- 
ticularly of cases of dissociation, seem to indicate that the most 
serious cases arise out of shock to the moral sensibilities. The more 
serious “complexes” arise apparently out of moral conflict, a failure 
to achieve harmony between the moral self-consciousness and the 
moral will The soul seems never to forget. Under the stress of 
tragedy or change, situations long bmied in the marginal con- 
sciousness and influencing the life through the imagination, spring 
into vivid consciousness and the soul stands revealed to itself with 
terrible impartiality. This fact should give the reckless man pause 
before any effort to hide from himself his own shortcomings. That 
we are able to turn our attention away from our sins for a time is 
due to the temporary limitation which attends existence in the 
temporal and spatial order. Some psychologists assert that the 
immoral suggestion will immediately arouse the hypnotized sub- 
ject. This seems to indicate that even under hypnosis, the subject 
cannot be successfully commanded to do that to which his will has 
not already consented. 

If it is possible thus to consider the soul from the standpoint of 
philosophy, someone asks why the existence of the soul is so often 
denied by the presumed experts in “soul” the psychologists. This 
denial results from the effort of psychology to be a pure science. 
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But it is not this alone. By deeper study of the meaning of per- 
sonality, it is possible to distinguish between self-consciousness and 
soul. The soul is self-consciousness in moral action, a moral value, 
and as such is not amenable to the scientific method of weight, mo- 
tion, or mass. There is no way in which a moral act can be scien- 
tifically demonstrated, at least as science is prepared at present to 
define itself. The soul is the moral essence of the person, so im- 
portant and so regnant that the truest personality caimot be realized 
apart from its development. Our souls do not wait upon scientific 
demonstration. We are conscious of them through direct experience, 
the most intimate and certain of all phenomena, and the basis even 
of scientific interpretation. However strenuously we try to convince 
ourselves of the soul’s nonexistence, we are never quite disabused 
of the feeling that it is the most essential part of us. In the mo ral 
life we discover a blessed daemonion like that of Socrates urging 
us to nobler endeavor, or at least warning us against unworthy 
action, a voice upbraiding our moral remissness with a power of 
punishment quite demonic. We feel intuitively that being a soul is 
the crowning act of the person. 

Soul and Reality 

Is the soul, then, a reality? Much, of course, hinges upon our 
definition of reality. But here personalism receives strong support, 
at least by analogy, from the latest theories of science. We are now 
asked to define the atom, not in terms of matter, as lumpishness, 
weight, or objectivity, but rather as force, as activity, even more, 
as self -activity. In the person we have direct and immediate knowl- 
edge of this same self-activity which science makes a basic principle 
of the cosmic process. On the same principle the reality of the 
person or the soul is the most certain of all facts immediately 
verifiable in human experience. If it be objected that this fills the 
realm of nature with a sort of hylozoism, in which everything, 
organic or inorganic, is endowed with life and self-consciousness, it 
may be replied that there may be degrees of self-consciousness, 
which reaches high level in human personality, and its highest state 
in the supreme Creative Self-Consciousness. 

Reality is to be seen then as primarily, activity, activity infilled 
with purpose and intelligence, and for that reason bearing meaning 
to all intelligences. We live in a tmiverse which is never static, never 
dull dead matter, but everywhere pulsating with life and activity. 
To live is to act, to create, and creation is the imique function of 
persons. Where new things are coming into being, persons are 
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acting Personalism looks on the world as primarily, and in essence, 
an expression of life. It is living, vibrating, active in every part, 
from the tiniest atom to the noblest star. No particle in it can con- 
tinue except as it cooperates with the rest Life and being is itself a 
correct response to environment, and even in its remotest part there 
is a power also of abnormal erratic response, which in the lowest 
range of being is expressed in the so-called Principle of Uncertainty. 

To Be Is to Cooperate 

For the human soul to exist is then to find its truest and highest 
correspondence vdth the life about it. To this end there must be 
harmony between our physical bodies and the physical world 
aroimd us if we are to live in the fullest sense, but only such cor- 
respondence as shall forward and not dull the higher spiritual sensi- 
bilities, the purpose toward which every right-minded soul directs 
itself. Then, there must be harmony within the soul itself. This is 
difficult to achieve because it calls for a supreme self-mastery in 
the interest of the higher, else the conflict operates to defeat life 
itself. The best is undone if lower impulses are fostered, and the 
soul is thus diseased and destroyed from within. 

Not only must there be this inner harmony. There must be 
harmonious response to other souls and to the living world outside. 
To such a person the whole world speaks. Its truths are clamant in 
the voices of the tides and in the prattle of the children in the dawn; 
in the fresh crispness of the wind on the upland pasture and in the 
unresting movement of the city streets; in the fragments of song 
from the meadowlark, and in the expression of truth in some glori- 
ous volume of the inglenook; in the awfulness of dawn over the 
snow-crowned mountain peak and in the delight of the voices of 
the nursery; in the silent reaching out of the roots of the plant 
through the dark soil; and in the struggle of the human soul after 
self-understanding and light. All these activities are closely related, 
for to he is to cooperate — ^for the person to fit himself into fhe whole 
in a normal way, which is the highest way. Who shall say that in 
this process man only is sentient? There may be countless grades of 
sentiency down to the last positron, the whole creation striving after 
fuller expression, “groaning and travailing in pain together xmtil 
now, waiting for the revelation of the sons of God’.’ 

Eternal Being is Eternal Self-conscious Action 

Behind the vastness of this harmony in which we live and move 
and have our being, is there not the Supreme Person, the self- 
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creating whole which is God? Not to think so is to deny existence 
in its highest conceivable form, and to remove at a stroke all chances 
at explanation of the world. Though against this concept there is 
the burden of explaining the world of evil, it is impossible to show 
how moral character could become a fact without the possibility 
of evil choice. At this price we purchase freedom. There are few, 
very few, who do not fmd life good in spite of its disappointments, 
and there are few evils which man does not himself make by un- 
fairness, injustice, moral and spiritual indifference, arising from 
unwillingness, to achieve harmony within and without Evil is the 
dark shadow of broken hopes and disappointments, infidelities to 
the universe, to the soul, to life itself. 'Miere it passes beyond this 
it is indeed inscrutable, and yet we find it yielding, in those who 
suffer, a character and a glory that puts us to shame. The sight of 
patient suffering is a rebuke to self-seeking, and may be, to the 
All-seeing, not too great a price to pay for freedom. 

Whoever finds the complete harmony of inner integrity discovers 
the whole universe fighting on his side The forces with which he 
learns to cooperate, cooperate with him. New forces, new powers 
come to him from without, as new ones spring up to him from 
within. The universe answers his prayers as he cooperates with it. 
He reaches climactic powers in self-forgetfulness, and artistic scien- 
tific or religious genius breaks into full flower when he forgets 
personal profit, gains, and fame, in the love of his work He then 
becomes a creator, a co-worker with God and in the truest sense a 
person. As he comes to participate with God, his work takes on the 
meaning of eternity, for eternal being is itself eternal action. 

“When We Dead Awaken” were the startling words which Ibsen 
chose for the title of one of his works, and the phrase carries the 
thought with which this chapter might well close. The present 
world is in chaotic state because of general non-cooperation. The 
universe itself is an organism closely related part to part, and 
disease in any part is certain to infect the whole. There is coopera- 
tion enough from the selfish standpoint, but our present situation 
bespeaks a moral and spiritual debacle Injustice to races, classes, 
or individuals eats like a cancer into the body politic. Righteousness, 
the realization of souls, must bring the better day. There are inven- 
tions yet to be made for the prolongation of life, for the increase of 
comfort, for the enlargement of knowledge, pictures to proclaim 
the greatness of human existence such as have never yet been 
painted, unheard harmonies yet to break in song. These are the 
untapped resources that shall be ours “when we dead awaken” 
awaken to the fact that our supreme need is the need of the soul. 



CHAPTER XV 


Two Plus Two Are Five 


It rather dates a person to make reference to the old-time 
Arithmetic which eased the infant into mathematics with pictures 
of two soldiers, bearskin hats, crossbelts, knapsacks, and all, stand- 
ing beside two others exactly hke them with a plus sign between, 
and these mysteriously transformed into identical quadruplets by 
the mystic parallel lines, meaning “equal to!’ There were other 
pages of apples, horses, dolls, donkeys, and monkeys to fxirther 
beguile the lagging spirits of the mathematical novitiates. Our 
credulity might have been imposed upon by such assumptions as; 
if one man can dig a well in ten days, how long would it take ten 
men to do it? Reference to the appended answers in the back of the 
book indicated that however small the well, ten men would not be 
too crowded to do it in one day, and we were called on to witness 
the victory of triumphant common sense. This illustrates the ease 
with which “pure” mathematics, in spite of its usefulness, breaks 
down in the presence of life and action. Nor are we confined to the 
region of pure hypothesis, far from practical affairs, for illustration 
of the claim that two plus two always and eternally equal precisely 
four. We possess very vivid examples in contemporary affairs. The 
Nazi regime was competent in mathematics. It computed to the 
last workman, and the last ounce of aluminum, that ten thousand 
planes a year were an impossibility for a freedom-loving democ- 
racy. The imponderables which could not be gotten into the scien- 
tific equation were dismissed as unimportant. But in the critical 
hours of human history it is the imponderables that surpass all 
other factors in importance. Adolf will perhaps go down in the 
record as the greatest two-plus-two man in history though it must 
be admitted that the spell under which he rested was prevailingly 
general. 

The mathematicians are not the only ones who have had diffi- 
culty in applying their principle to life. What fishwife in Billings- 
gate, or elsewhere, ever “put two and two together” in a tale to 
find that it equaled exactly four? The story was bound to grow as 
stories do that have reference to human life and activity. In fact, it 
is to be questioned whether two-plus-two ever equal exactly four 
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anywhere outside the story book that provided our elementary les- 
sons in arithmetic. At best it cotdd be ordy a rough approxima- 
tion, accurate enough for general purposes, provided the soldiers, 
the apples, or the marbles were as identical as those in the picture, 
and not diverse of morale, rotten, or off-center, as they would be in 
actual practice. We still remember our favorite “nibs” or agate 
marble, which we prized above all the other hundreds because of 
its accuracy in making a shot It seemed a magic spell of “luck” 
then, which was probably due to the internal balance, but in prac- 
tical estimation of the marble-player it was worth a hrmdred others. 
When we come to sentient beings the gap widens more. Who would 
trade his favorite horse or dog on the principle that two and two are 
only four? When it comes to men, for either labor or companion- 
ship, the equation becomes meaningless. It might turn out that one 
good well-digger would be equal to any ten others available, and as 
for soldiers Mad Anthony Wayne seems to have been worth a whole 
company of the enemy. These are the considerations that lead us 
to nm amuck of common sense, and boldly post the modest claim 
that often two plus two equal five. 

Life Runs Away with Mathematics 

We have no intention here of depreciating the important worth 
of mathematics, or its value to society. The mathematicians are a 
conscientious, hard-working, and underpaid class who do the un- 
derground grubbing in the darkness of imappreciation, that the rest 
of the world may solve its problems painlessly by the comptometer, 
the cash register, and the slide rule. Indeed there seems danger at 
present that the rising generation will know how to use a slide rule 
without knowing how to construct one, if all slide rules should be 
destroyed by some mathematics-hating dictator. What we are quar- 
reling with here is the idea that we can state life in terms of 
mathematics and have our statement express exactitude. This idea 
is one that constantly threatens in these piping days of I. Q’s, bio- 
logical curves, and statistics. We are hkely to know more about per- 
centiles than about what they mean, whether they are applicable, 
and how they have been obtained. That we have reason to question 
them Heaven knows, since the mathematicians (German) demon- 
strated that the Nazis could not lose, and the great Le Conte proved 
scientifically that a heavier-than-air machine could never fly. Far 
be it from us to disturb the pleasant dreams of our complacent 
friends that two-plus-two must always and eternally equal just 
four, but life itself demands more and sometimes must call for one 
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to be equal to even sixty or a hundredfold. This other principle of 
progress is especially demanded in om- time when advance is called 
for, scientific, social, and religious. The present is no time to sit con- 
tentedly resting in the smug assumption that it is enough to write 
four at the end of the equation. If they can never equal at least five, 
then there can be no advance in knowledge, politics, or religion, 
and civilization is doomed. Advanced scientists, inventors, social 
discoverers, and religious innovators have from time immemorial 
been ridiculed, abused, squelched, burned at the stake, or crucified 
by the two-plus-two advocates. The first act of Hitler on entering 
Paris was to ban the philosophers and bum their books. This is pre- 
cisely the reason why it is important, in the face of general disap- 
proval, to cry aloud and spare not the living truth that today, two 
plus two must be made to equal five or more That the “two-plus” 
dogma should be deemed potent at the present time in the face of 
its world-wide reversal in practical affairs is one of the curiosities 
of history. There is almost universal acceptance of the theory of 
evolution, which wouldn’t have a leg to stand on, to say nothing of 
having two to walk with, were it not for the fact that in living 
nature two plus two must repeatedly equal more than four if the 
whole cosmic process is not to end. It would be nice, of course, to 
have nature stand still long enough to have an authentic permanent 
photograph of her, so we could arrange ourselves and our opinion 
of her, which we call our science, for all time, and lie down to a 
comfortable Rip Van Winklean sleep It would be comforting to 
know just what we would be able to put om: hands on in the morn- 
ing, and it is disconcerting to have the world move away from us 
overnight On the other hand the world is crowding us with unex- 
pected exigencies, and we have to run to keep up with events May- 
be this inertial fixity which obsesses us, this love of the status quo, 
is the deterrent which keeps us from recognizing facts as they are, 
just as some theologians most loudly vociferate their belief in a 
dogma just as it has become untenable, and prove their faith by 
burning the martyrs for denying that “falsehoods” may prove more 
enduring than “truth’.’ 

Two Plus Two in the World Order 
The demand that Nature sit still for her portrait, is one in which 
she is quite determined not to accommodate us. A world that may 
yield exact and infallible results by the plus-two treatment has to 
be taken in cross section. It demands an Eleatic god or a powerful 
Moses to command its sea to stand upright. Under such conditions 
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this would be the best possible world for the static philosophy. 
Zeno’s arrow poises in flight so that we may construct a convenient 
graph, and Achilles and the tortoise loiter paralyzed, in a point-to- 
point correspondence. What is wrong with this so complete and 
mathematical world? Ever3rthing' The chief characteristic of such 
a world is death, not life, while with the real world this is reversed. 
Point-index systems look well when arranged in graphs, but the 
universe has no fixed points except that of the observer, or person, 
who is himself in transit Thus we have been led to foster a static 
condition of society, unequipped for the inevitable changes that 
must come, a society smugly content, from lowest to highest with 
its statistics, those shadows of reality, and its “things as they are’.’ 
We build the systems of society, scientific, social, political, and re- 
ligious, as if life could teach us nothing. Thus by credos, declara- 
tions, constitutions we attempt to lay the dead hand upon future 
progress, trusting in our own omniscient wisdom. We die, grasping 
the static charters of society, and commanding our offspring to keep 
them inviolate forever, as if new occasions would not teach new 
duties. Our present situation is due largely to our unwillingness to 
apply living and changing concepts to a livmg and changing world. 
The increase of material comforts, by which the domicile of many 
workingmen outvies the castles of Queen Elizabeth in comfort, 
instantaneous world communication, the conquest of space, the 
imiversal interrelation of international economies, these constitute 
a physical revolution in our living economy. Upon our static the- 
ories represented in the two-plus-two doctrines they have put a 
practical stress and strain for which these are inadequate. The new 
wine will burst the old wineskins, and the attempt to mend and 
utilize the old methods and watchwords is like sewing patches of 
new cloth on rotten and outworn garments. Before the ink of our 
latest statistics is dry, new conditions confront us for which we are 
imprepared because we possess only the cut-and-dried wisdom of 
the backward look, and little of that insight into the future, which 
comes to eyes morally clean and is the vision of the pure in heart. 
This higher vision and insight alone can meet the demands of life 
in a cramped and cabined world where any disease anywhere — 
physical, moral, or political — stalks on every doorstep, and en- 
trenched wrong anywhere threatens the entire world with revo- 
lution. Good will, love, and the open mind, these alone can keep 
clear the arteries of the living world and provide solutions against 
the peril of change. 

Both Dostoyevsky and Chestov have suggested that there is no 
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progress in society until in some fashion two plus two begin to equal 
more than four. But we are set on our maxim and feel, if it cannot 
always prove true, the world would sink beneath us. Anyone among 
us who dares to question the dogma may very likely be considered 
insane or an enemy of society. Yet this truth that the famous union 
often adds up to five or more is the latent truth in the doctrine of 
evolution, that foundling child of science which has grown up into 
a living embarrassment, as it has become the telling argument for 
theism. This truth is latent in the doctrine of emergence, that swan 
song of materialism which hopes to cover with a “weasel” word, 
the fact that in the realm of biology, intrusive novelties not infre- 
quently extort from us the confession that two plus two may some- 
times create five. The principle is not a new one and is present in 
the common experiences of life Only our blind devotion to a single 
method of observation could have hidden this significance from us. 
We rationalize our world into a neat two plus two which is at best 
a hypothesis, and when some fact arises that does not fit into our 
scheme, we deny the fact rather than the hypothesis. As one writer 
recently stated it: 

It is true no doubt, that most of the great generalizations of science, such, for 
instance, as the law of gravitation, and the first two laws of thermodynamics, 
are so solidly established that the discovery of any contradictory fact is scarce- 
ly conceivable. Any such alleged discovery would suggest only error or illu- 
sion on the part of tiie discoverer ^ 

From this he goes on to affirm the absolute certainty of practically 
all those assurances which have been exploded in physics in the 
past few years under the verifications of relativity, the principle of 
tmcertainty, atomic activity, and the rest This is what comes of 
sticking to the affirmation that two and two invariably produce 
four In spite of the inalienable value the affirmation has in the re- 
gion of mathematics, its abuse in the kingdom of life has often stood 
directly m the way of discovery of new truth, and has settled many 
down to a slumber as deep as that of the dogmatists. Whatever the 
place of the principle in mathematics, it has only a subordinate 
place in dealing with a living xmiverse. This is the secret of the 
resort to non-EucLidean geometry, and the array of new concepts 
such as quanta, and the contradictory corpuscular-wave theory of 
light, which try to embrace facts that the mere sum of two and two 
cannot take into account. These imponderables that enter into the 
equation now call for our strictest consideration. The imponder- 

^Hugh Elliot. Modern Science and Materialism, Longmans Green and Co , N Y , p 8 
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ables must be called upon to help in the solution of the present 
world crisis. By their neglect we are about as tmprepared for the 
peace that must come as we were for the war that preceded it. As 
our cities have grown into swarming hives, and our tTiiTiVing has 
been commercialized, the old amenities between neighbor and 
neighbor have drifted out, yet these were imponderables that stayed 
the hand of revolution. The absence of these lost neighborly in- 
clinations may bring the destruction of civihzation. Now we or- 
ganize our charity so as to make it as impersonal as possible, with 
the double result that on the one hand we have no idea how the half 
of the world is forced to live, and on the other hand, that intangible 
self-respect and love are replaced by a species of pauperizing graft, 
“bread and circuses!’ We are now entering upon a new world of 
space-time concepts that foretokens new concepts of society. The 
old world was made up of two-plus-twos everywhere and there 
seemed to be no other important truths; quantities were the seem- 
ing realities. Now we discover that space, and time, and even quan- 
tity, are relative terms for what is at bottom, activity. In such a 
world, advance must be made through the strictest cooperation be- 
tween the multitudinous entities that comprise it. Here man stands 
in the unique position of power to remake his world by the addition 
of other elements, mathematically inexpressible. 

A Lesson in Addition 

There is a story from a very old book, which everybody owns but 
too few read, that tells the outcome of life for the two-plus-two man. 
He is pictured as being presented with a talent, with orders to re- 
port later. To this man a talent was exactly one talent, no more, no 
less. The opportunity that came with the talent, being imponder- 
able, and not showing in the books, he missed altogether Under 
the spur of his exact thinking, since there was a slump in the mar- 
ket, or trading was precarious, not to mention bandits in the neigh- 
borhood, the correct proceeding seemed to be to wrap up his talent 
carefully in a spotless napkin, and bury it in the back yard. Then 
on his Master’s return he would be able to pay in full and no ques- 
tions asked. No doubt the fact that it would be the very same bright 
gold coin that had been delivered would form a telling argument 
in such a mind, “Here thou hast what is thine” There were in the 
situation facts the Master doubtless would overlook. Among them 
would be the possibility of inflation which would decrease its value 
overnight, or it might appreciate, and then whose the increment? 
The only sure method for its appreciation would have been to put 
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it into the tide of business — do something with it, if no more than 
to put it into the savings account at two and one half per cent. If he 
were too timid, “afraid” was the word used, to venture, he might 
at least have let others venture for him. How did it turn out with 
the other servants? The man who had two talents and doubled them 
eventually found himself in possession of five talents,^ and in addi- 
tion is made ruler over five cities, with all perquisites added. The 
man who doubled his five talents was made the owner of ten talents, 
and the governor of a province of ten cities, and in addition received 
the talent of the two-by-two man as a bonus It seemed to my child- 
ish mind as it may have to yours, or as it did to the questioning by- 
standers of the parable, that there was something of injustice here. 
Greater abundance was given to the man who had most and from 
the first servant was taken away “that which he seemeth to have’.’ 
Mature reflection will convince that this is what actually occurs in 
practice whether we like it or not. If it is the way of life, it may be 
natural, and if natural it may be found justifiable. What is dis- 
closed to us is a fact inherent in the nature of possessions, for we 
never really own anything, whatever our title deeds, we never own 
anything which we do not use. The more we use it, the more we 
own it. The law of atrophy and decay is one of the swiftest and sur- 
est laws of the universe, ruling in plant and animal life as surely 
as in human life. The law is: use or lose You cannot use without 
getting returns of some kind, even if it be no more than bitter ex- 
perience. Bitter experience may provide the most valuable asset 
for the future, if we are considering increment of life as well as of 
property. One can at least open the soul to new experience, for 
better or worse The active bad man stands a better chance of later 
mending his ways than the smug one-talenter, complacent in self- 
satisfaction, interested in nothing, dead before his time 

These considerations lead also to a further fact; goods, posses- 
sions, values, cannot in the strict sense be transferred, but only op- 
portunities. To be able to use his good each man must become a 
creator, and the value he does not create is of no real worth to him. 
Along with ownership must come appreciation, and appreciation 
comes with honest use. The supreme value is always the one that 
inheres in the person himself, the one which he makes. Though he 
inherits millions, they become his only on use. V^Tiat is given him 
is opportunity, what becomes his is the way in which he builds that 
opportunity into life and character. Riches may flee, but that which 


^There is a discrepancy between the accounts of Matt 25, and Luke 19. 
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he builds into life no one can take from him, it is permanent and 
eternal In the end it comes to this: the something more that we 
make out of the two plus two is our only genuine possession If 
we have nothing at the end but the selfsame talent wrapped in a 
napkin we are bankrupt To be sure, this doctrine is far away from 
the two-plus-two concept that rules the workaday world, which is 
content to call a spade a spade and a dollar a dollar, without respect 
to the opportunities offered in terms of actual hfe and possession. 

God Requires Only Impossibles 

It begins to be clear that this steadfast faith that two and two 
must always equal precisely four is inadequate for the demands 
of life. Adherence to it leads the individual into a wasting of his 
opportunities as futile as an insane counting of straws, because 
whatever life is to be had must be a progress, a going beyond what 
already is. In life there is no standing still To stand still is to die. 
Recalling the parable of “The Rich Fool” it will be remembered 
that the condemnation was not a condemnation of wealth but of 
its misuse. The prosperous fool decided to tear down his bams anfl 
build larger, and to say to his soul: “Take thine ease, for thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years!’ But God had the last word, and 
it was the voice of nature as well, the imdeviating law of human 
life: “Thou fooR This day shall thy soul be required of thee!’ He 
had by a single decision dissipated the supreme value. Unless two 
added to two can be made to equal more than four, life is nothing. 
It was the refusal and abrogation of Hfe, the abdication of the sovd, 
the destmction of the person. 

Because life demands continued growth for existence, the two- 
plus-two attitude toward it can never be adequate. Man must at- 
tempt the impossible in order to achieve the best possible. Someone 
has put it succinctly in the phrase: God demands only the impos- 
sible. If a man’s God asks only what is possible and reasonable, he 
is not genuine, but only a false and bastard god whose worship is 
idolatry. Such a concept is far away from the complacencies of the 
man who feels that two plus two is all that can be required of him. 
There are too many of us, Hke Jackie Horner and the Christmas pie, 
who wish to be congratulated on helping ourselves to the plum. 

Another point, in the parable of the one-talent man, not yet con- 
sidered, is the insulting climax of his ahbi The reason he wrapped 
the talent in a napkin and buried it in the ground was, he said, be- 
cause he realized his master was always demanding the impossible. 
“I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast 
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not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawedl’ Life is never 
an easy master, nor is it intended to be so. We must reap more than 
we sow, if we are not to starve. We must gather the untended foison 
of every field if hfe is to go on. Recently we have been taking lessons 
in these facts in the days of the world’s supreme calamity. Only by 
doing things that the best scientific demonstrations showed to be 
impossible was victory to be won. It was demonstrated to Nazi sat- 
isfaction that the airplanes could not be constructed, the liberty 
ships could not be built, and we can still hear in echo the howls of 
derision from our own side at the suggestion that what we have 
done was possible. Our two-plussers were vociferous, with “facts” 
on their side, and the brave souls that attempted the impossible 
were called crackpots and were obstructed on every hand. But the 
“impossible” had to be done or the world was lost. It would seem 
that man can achieve very Httle until he is driven into attempting 
the impossible. This faith in the impossible is the only power which 
can overcome the strength of the ancient dogma of two plus two. 
This is no new strange doctrine for it is written into life and dem- 
onstrated in the least strugghng amoeba, and stated in an old, old 
book, which was far less modest about it than is indicated by the 
title of this chapter, when it declared that one man with a righteous 
cause should chase a thousand, and two should put ten thousand to 
flight Stated in the symbols that mathematicians love it stands 
thus 1 =T,ooo, and 2 — 10,000. 



CHAPTER XVI 


“Thee Over Thyself I Crown” 


All lovers of Dante are familiar with the passage in The 
Divine Comedy where Vergil, having escorted him through the 
Inferno and the Purgatorio, is about to turn him over to the guid- 
ance of Beatrice into the Paradiso. Vergil takes leave of Dante in the 
words : “Thee over thyself I crown and mitre” indicating that Dante, 
in achieving self-mastery, has achieved freedom as well, and has 
become his own sufficient king and priest. These words provide us 
not only the basic principle of Dante’s immortal plea for freedom, 
but also one that invariably underlies every freedom of any sort. 
The lost souls imprisoned in the Inferno are there because they are 
the slaves of their own lusts. The barriers that shut them off from 
Paradise are barriers of their own making, and the sea of ice in 
which they lie congealed is nothing more than the callous coldness 
of hard hearts that had not mastered themselves. They are pris- 
oners of themselves. 

In the preceding discussion on the freedom of the will, it was 
discovered that freedom consists primarily in the making of right 
choices. The reason for this lies embedded in the nature of person- 
ality. The putting of an inferior good in the place of a higher is 
destructive of self-control, and at the same time disintegrating to 
the person. No one can be untrue to the higher mandates of the 
spirit without becoming thereby, and in that degree, a slave. No 
longer master of himself, he makes it so much easier for lower im- 
pulses to take control, until the slavery becomes at last complete. 
The slavery is not one that is pressed upon him from without, but 
a slavery to which he consents, and for Aat reason it is all the more 
powerful and destructive. He is caught by a volrmtary and ever- 
weakening surrender to the forces of evil The resrdt is as inevitable 
as the forces of the law of gravitation, and can in no way be avoided 
or overcome except through the regaining of self-control. In this 
we have the most neglected factor in ordinary discussions of free- 
dom. Freedom is commonly thought of as liberty to do as one 
pleases, a liberty that looks in the direction of license, that empha- 
sizes rights and privileges at the expense of duties and obligations, 
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yet these latter form the essential basis of every successful democ- 
racy and every free life. 

Freedom and Constraint 

No term of social and political discussion is perhaps more com- 
monly abused than the term “freedom!’ Not alone in the crises of 
the French Revolution were crimes committed in the name of lib- 
erty. The definition of freedom like that of such other words as 
“orthodoxy” is not standard, but is made by every man according 
to his own prejudices and predilections. Freedom has been made to 
stand for license, for looseness, for illegality and disorder, for tyr- 
annies the most complete because the most irresponsible. Despite 
all this there is widespread agreement that freedom is the basis of 
law, politics, art, science, religion, and life. Only so elemental a 
position would have allowed it to survive its numerous and time- 
honored perversions. There must be something in it akin to eternity 
as a demand of the human spirit. Experiments tmnumbered indi- 
cate that the only permanent power in pohtics and government hes 
in the principle of freedom, and the principle has been demon- 
strated anew in the supreme and terrible crises of om day. Dic- 
tator and aristocrat, plutocrat and class democrat, each has aflSrmed 
that the only safety lay in enforcing his will against that of all 
others, but it is a perversion of freedom where one class or cHque 
rules to the disadvantage of another. A benevolent despotism can 
be more tolerable than an intolerant class democracy. In the school 
of history, any type of government that has been tried has been 
foxmd unstable, to the degree that it denied the largest measure of 
freedom consistent with &e general good It has also been demon- 
strated that no government can long endure which does not have 
the cooperative self-restraint of its citizens. Law cannot be ade- 
quately enforced apart from the desire of law-abiding citizens, and 
it is always the preponderance of these that insures the institutions 
of freedom 

Freedom is likewise the necessity of creative art. Trammel it 
by unreasonable convention and you stifle it. Yet, on the other hand, 
it would be a mistake to consider unrestrained freedom the mother 
of creative art It is possible for the artist to kill within himself the 
power of creativeness by lack of self-control. Much that calls itself 
art is not so because it is lacking in that self-restraint which gives 
power. Unrestraint is ugliness by whatever name A certain econ- 
omy is required in all beauty. Art like politics gains its freedom 
through an internal self-abnegation Perhaps the beauty of the 
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circle lies for us in the fact that it represents the combination of the 
greatest possible freedom with the greatest restraint. No line of 
beauty is disclosed in mere lawlessness. 

As it is in art, so it is in religion and life, freedom and restraint 
are inseparable companions No man can be made rehgious by out- 
ward constraint, whether it be of pohtical character, commanding 
his worship, or the more formal hmitation of an authorized creed, 
which other minds have made for him. Nothing could be more 
futile nor more foohsh than to attempt to constrain rehgious behef 
or practice. Religion is of the heart, not of the outward movements 
Any repression which deprives the person of the full right to come 
to his own conclusions, denies to him in the same act the possibihty 
of religion. On the other hand, rehgious freedom does not involve 
loyalty to loose opinion. The rehgious thinker is also bound to the 
principle of self-restraint. He cannot honestly discard the rehgious 
wisdom of other men and other ages according to his whim. He is 
religiously bormd to give them hearing, and he must consider their 
relation to practical ethical values He is best fitted to achieve re- 
hgious freedom, not who cuts loose from aU conventions, but who 
feels the obligations to consider fairly the past, and the spiritual 
discoveries of other men, and of other religions, as well as his own. 

Science also prospers most under institutions of freedom and for 
the same reasons. Often in history the advance of knowledge has 
been hindered by all sorts of restrictions, statutory provisions, po- 
htical, or ecclesiastical, and by common ignorance or intellectual 
prejudice Men of any established order are prone to resist the im- 
settling effect of discovery. Intellectual or scientific dogmas, once 
set up as standards of judgments are easily mistaken for facts of 
knowledge and engage to keep the status quo against disrupting 
discoveries and practices. Science advances by the proposal of hy- 
potheses which really constitute a cosmic philosophy. A theory of 
physics is not to be had apart from a conscious or imconscious meta- 
physics If the hypotheses posed prove valuable for purposes of 
classification or practice, they are frequently assumed as independ- 
ent facts. If they are but partially true, they may then become de- 
terrents to knowledge, which have to be overcome and displaced by 
more accurate generahzations. At times the battle of scientific dog- 
ma can become very bitter, but there must be complete freedom 
from institutional domineering if we are to arrive at the truth. 
This means freedom from the preconceptions of science itself, as 
well. At the same time, there is a self-restraint demanded in scien- 
tific effort as important, in its way, as freedom. This hes in the re- 
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spect of the individual scientist for the h3rpotheses and opinions of 
others, which keeps him back from ill-considered pronouncements. 

Freedom and Self-Restraint 

A common thread runs through the freedom we have been dis- 
cussing in the various and widely separated realms. The restraint 
necessary to the achievement of freedom is, in all fields alike, not 
constraint from above, but restraint exercised by the individual 
from within. Under this definition, freedom becomes a truly hu- 
man value which cannot be divested of moral meaning. To illus- 
trate our thought let us consider for a moment the result of unre- 
straint. Applied to the artist, the unrestrained line means lack of 
form and Ae death or perversion of art. Perverted art is not art. 
Applied to government, freedom for every man to follow his own 
pleasure implies the end of organized society. Applied to science it 
displaces ascertained fact with extravagant and unverified claims 
such as are sometimes encoimtered in the popular press. Applied 
to religion it brings descent from ethical achievement in practice, 
by substituting an unethical emotionalism as far from righteous- 
ness of conduct as the spinning of whirling dervishes. The loosening 
of restraint in ethics brings the decay and atrophy not only of moral 
power, but also of religious sensitiveness and capacity for freedom. 
Anything short of complete good will, of perfect holiness, or the 
effort after it, is something less than rehgious freedom. Perfect free- 
dom attends alone upon perfect goodness. 

To our own age as to other ages, self-restraint is hateful. For 
this reason we place emphasis on achievement. Restraint without 
achievement is nothing, but achievement without restraint is worse. 
We need achievement through restraint. Things then begin to 
happen. We are too often lacking in the reserve power which self- 
restraint gives; too often short of that calm which attends strong 
reserve forces. We feel so competent within ourselves that a Mar- 
tian observing our mental attitudes might consider us the first of 
our race, so restless are we at the lessons of history, so contemptuous 
of the thought of other days. Moreover, we often act as if our age 
would be the last, as if all must be completed in our own genera- 
tion We have too largely ceased to consider life under the aspect of 
eternity. This lends a superficial glitter to what we do and think, 
but it keeps us living continually under the threat of intellectual, 
social, and moral bankruptcy. The way into a new golden day of 
literature, art, government, and religion can be only by a larger 
realization of the moral self-restraint in which all freedom rests. 
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Freedom and the Person 

The relation of freedom and self-restraint to the development of 
personality is as vital as it has been shown to be in the vanous de- 
partments of human activity. Here it is even more vital, because 
in the person we are dealing with the primary reality. In his Clas- 
sical Dialogues Walter Savage Landor has painted the picture of 
the true person in telling phrase: 

Him I wotild call the powerful one, who controls the storms of his mind, and 
turns to good account the worst accidents of his fortune. The great man I was 
gomg on to demonstrate, is something more He must be able to do this, and 
he must have an mteUect which puts mto motion the intellect of others.^ 

In a profotmd discussion in his recent book Slavery and Freedom^ 
Nicolas Berdyaev called attention to the fact that a man is never 
really enslaved from without unless he is first enslaved from within 
by his own consent. This seems a hard saying in our time, in which 
millions have been involved in servitude, a servitude which to the 
civilized world had become unthinkable. It is easy for those of us 
to cast an easy judgment who have not faced Nazi or Communist 
slavery with their alternatives of torture and death. The deeper 
fact is that these occasions had been preparing for many years in 
modem society by a surrender to false principles which eventually 
engulfed the innocent with the guilty. It should now be perfectly 
clear to us how great is the tragedy which awaits a society that 
casts off spiritual sanctions as something neghgible, an d is willing 
to compromise with righteousness and justice for the sake of more 
comfortable living, or for the protection of moral recklessness. Nor 
can we of America, who stand relatively free from the orgy of 
murder that has overwhelmed Europe, deliver ourselves from a 
measure of moral responsibihty. There are problems of social class 
and racial injustice, the presence of which indicate our own in- 
volvement in the wickedness that has caused darkness to fall across 
the face of the world. When society generally becomes too anxious 
for comfort or private advantage to secure the reign of justice, the 
whole world is involved in tragedy. There is no way to stop the 
infection by drawing artificial lines of geographical boimdaries. 
The reason for this is that wide sections of society become enslaved 
inwardly by their affections and lusts, preferring these to justice, 
and so make wide preparation for an external slavery that is sure 
to follow. This moral infection was first disclosed notably perhaps, 

^Scott, London, 1884, p, 69. 

^Scribners, N. Y. 
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in the “scrap of paper” incident in World War I, then in the subju- 
gation of Abyssmia, the crushing of legally instituted democracy 
in Spain, and the improvoked attack upon Czechoslovakia, while 
the less-culprit nations found their hands tied by considerations of 
political expediency or the hope of financial profit. No wonder that 
the peoples, who had aheady sold themselves out to the devil, felt 
justified in assuming that tibe soul of democracy was dead, and 
ready to be followed by a quick demise of the body. In the mean- 
time the Christian chinch has found courage, for the most part only 
sufficient to trail along with the winners The light will not come, 
the darkness will not lift until there is moral and spiritual renova- 
tion. In this, those who call themselves Christian must lead the way, 
yet how unprepared and how reluctant do we seem If we as Chris- 
tians do not arouse to the situation, a deeper religious consciousness 
must seize the world than that which is now professedly Christian 
This bit of digression has been made in considering the spiritual 
debacle of our time, partly because world-wide relapse from the 
spiritual mandates could come only through the defection of indi- 
viduals, and partly because it illustrates graphically the disintegra- 
tion of individual personalities. To be truly a Christian is also to 
be truly a person, to have an inward completeness and unity, a 
mastery of self which alone can cast out the fear of death or of 
worldly misfortune. This fearlessness comes with a supreme 
realization of the values that attend godliness To put a lesser good 
in the place of a higher means inevitably the destruction of per- 
sonality. The person cannot listen to the multitudinous demands 
of conflicting interests, the call of passion, the lure of self-interest, 
the temptation of the basely emotional, or even the blandishments 
of a false intellectualism, or of self-seeking religion (just enough 
goodness to escape hell-fire) without a dissolution of personality. 
We must backtrack to righteousness, not alone to the appearance 
of righteousness. 


Freedom and the Cosmic Order 

We should not close our discussion without considering whether 
freedom has more than a personal value Has it any right to be 
called cosmic, or universal? This is one of the most perplexing 
problems of the day, both in philosophy and in science. Is freedom 
found only in the exercise of choice by human wills, or has it a 
basic place in the world order? Is there contingency in natural 
law? Is the succession in phenomena laid down automatically, and 
if so why? Are the laws of nature self-executing or do they demand 
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a higher will? It is very easy to assiime that they are automatic and 
self-contained. But one can make the assumption only at a great 
price which has not been generally sufficiently considered. To com- 
mit one’s self to noncontingency in the world order is to vacate at 
once the presumption of evolution. Are the uniformities which we 
describe as natural laws established by accident? How can accident 
provide a rising scale of complexity and mutual adaptation? If it 
is impossible to consider the natural order as displaying purposive 
cause, then of course nowhere can there be freedom, neither in 
nature nor in man, for man is himself a part of nature. If, on the 
other hand, we can assume contingency in the natural order, and 
contemporary science backs us up in this claim, there might be an 
Intelligence supreme to, but working through, seK-prescribed uni- 
formities toward a preconceived end. Such is not only the sole 
explanation that can bolster the doctrine of evolution, it is the 
unique basis on which any explanation of existence becomes 

such a Cosmic Intelligence, being free must likewise 
be moral, and can achieve perfect freedom only through perfect 
holiness, complete personality. These assumptions follow in the 
wake of freedom. On the other hand, we meet with insuperable 
difficulties and embarrassments ia any defense of freedom which 
does not assume it to be a cosmic reality. Freedom in the individual 
argues freedom in the world order and in God, for it is imthinkable 
that any power should exist in the creature man which does not 
exist in the forces of creation If we deny freedom in the cosmic 
order, we cannot logically refuse to go the full limit of materialism 
and deny it in ourselves. But the materialistic position is now 
deserted by the great outstanding scientists of the day, and even 
the rankest materialist, if he be at aU sensitive, finds himself in 
deepest embarrassment where he has looked for confirmation and 
encouragement. 


possible. 

Moreover 
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The Person As Continuiun 


One of the most recent definitions that the scientists 
give the atom is a complete revolution from the long-prevaihng 
concept that it is the indivisible imit of matter. The atom is now 
said to be an “event in a space-time continuum!’ Following this 
precedent, might we not form a new definition of the person? It 
would, perhaps, run like this: a person is a continuum in a world 
of space-time events. There is logical reason for the second defini- 
tion if we allow the first, because there is no continuum apart from 
continuum of meaning. Any continuum must be set up by a self- 
referring subject of experience A continuum is a succession of 
events which themselves are without duration. To an observer the 
succession has meaning because his own experience transcends 
time and he sees events from the standpoint of past, present, and 
future. Events are ended with their moment of existence except for 
some person, persons, or a Supreme Person who overlooks the whole 
process of time, and to whom the succession has meaning. Aside 
from persons to interpret the succession into meaning, there could 
be neither science, history, nor religion. Here lies the reason for 
the growing appreciation of the fact among scientists, that our 
whole body of knowledge is quite as much made up of internal 
interpretation of sensations as of external existences. With a differ- 
ently functioning set of sensations we should have a quite different 
world. The person is not only part of an external world, it is also 
true that the external world is a part of him. The discontinuity of 
events is illustrated in the growdng com We first plant the seed in 
the earth. As an events the kernel we plant has no obvious connec- 
tion with any preceding plant. The mother stalk no longer exists, 
excepting for some spectator who connects this present with a van- 
ished past. The first shoots, adding novelty to the combination 
previously existing, constitute a new organism, in fact a succession 
of organisms as the process of fife goes on. The matured stalks with 
the ripening grain present a different physical entity, both in 
substance and in response to environment from that possessed by 
the initial event, a kernel of com. Should we say: all this is inde- 
pendent of my interpretation because while I slept the process was 
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taking place? If we consent to cut this meaning of succession, which 
gathers the original kernel and the matured new crop into unity, 
there would still be important questions to ask. Has the growth of 
this grain any meaning for the order of nature? The answer must 
be yes, it is a part of a whole universe of meaning, events that could 
have an evolutionary or a continuous interpretation only if they 
fall within the creative power and observation of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence. This conclusion becomes increasingly obvious as we consider 
Sie general character of life and its relation to continuity. 

The Meaning of Life 

What do we mean by life? Let us begin with life in its simpler 
forms. Here there will be little to distinguish the hving from the 
dead, the organic from the inorganic. That little seems to reside in 
fl power of adaptation, and mastery of environment. The organic 
has a power of separating itself from its environment, and also of 
assimilating its environment, to build up its distinct organism or 
species to something more. This power of adaptation, the ability 
to put itself en rapport with its environment, in order to overcome 
and transform it into its own kind and uses, is what we call life. We 
shall need to remember this definition of life, for it is characteristic 
in all its forms. 

If we seek to discover the applicability of this principle to the 
higher forms, we shall find it in personality also as part and parcel 
of the universe of life. Personality is, in its truest sense, a living 
adaptation to a moral and spiritual order impossible to simpler and 
non-self-conscious organisms Some degree of personahty might 
justly be accorded any organism capable of self-consciousness and 
so, of memory The power to relate events into a coalescence with 
the self is the beginning of personality. The dog that anticipates its 
meal from the sound of scraping dishes has learned something 
about a relevancy between a continuously existing subject and a 
succession of events. Such an experience in the time-space order 
calls for the complicated organs of consciousness. There must be 
nerve cells and brain, and control of members in the direction of 
desire, but this would be personality at its simplest stage It is 
impulsive and automatic and on the level from which most of our 
psychologies are written. When we come to the human person we 
find striking distinctions from self-consciousness in the animals In 
the person we have much more than reactionary response to im- 
pulses, we have also an attendant consciousness of conscious states. 
Here lies the omission fatal to so many of the conclusions of animal 
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psychology. The dog who shows joy at the return of his master does 
so in response to physical stimulus, the connection of his master 
with frolic, food, petting, and a thousand other pleasurable sensa- 
tions. The seirvant who rejoices in his master’s return may have 
mixed feelings. He may not be so happy as he thinks he ought to 
be. He asks himself whether his joy springs from motives of un- 
selfish love, whether it is only pleasure in a provider, a protector, 
a flatterer, whether it is worthy of him. This is the mood which 
attends human consciousness and distinguishes ardmal from 
human personality, but it is of an essentially different and higher 
order from the animal. Life, in evolution, seems here to be at a 
parting of the ways even more profoimd than the jump from the 
inorganic to the organic, or from the chemical affinity of the 
inorganic to the assimilative and constructive capacity of the 
orgamc. In this power of reflective self-consciousness we are in the 
presence of a new and different set of adaptive powers which seem 
like Melchizedek without adequate or visible forebears The simple 
cell enters the world of organic life by exercising its organic fimc- 
tions, or, failing this, it loses its privileged point of vantage and falls 
back into the lower and inorganic. Likewise it is possible for the 
being that stands upon the verge of the spiritual order to refuse to 
enter, and to reduce its activities to a lower plane of activity, that 
of the animal functions. This capacity is due to the presence of the 
reflective self-consciousness The highest type of personality is 
realized in an active and living adaptation to a moral and spiritual 
imiverse. 


Persisting Life 

There is a strange immortality about the cell. From one stand- 
point it is the most fragile and effervescent of all things, forever in 
a state of death. But much more is it in a state of unceasing life. It 
dies that it may live. So we have the original cell, forever dividing 
to create new cells, the last cell partaking of the first and bearing 
the original characteristics. The important activity about the cell 
is the transmission of these characteristics which may never die, 
since it is possible for them to reappear countless generations down 
the hue, and after their seeming disappearance for generations 
Should one wish for greater magic than this? Should it be difficult 
in the face of this fact to believe in the immortality of the higher 
organism which has learned to live by a more meaningful reality, 
namely the human soul? In the case of the persistent personality 
we have however added data of confirmation In the human per- 
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sonality we have continuance on the part of the same self-conscious 
subject of experience. Here we have hit upon a higher unit than is 
known elsewhere in the realm of life, a unit whose function it is 
to see its successive experiences as a significant whole. Its conscious- 
ness of perpetuity does not he in the renewal of its physical or- 
ganism but in that which transcends the physical orgardsm, not in 
the metabolism of the body but in an enduring self-consciousness. 
In this case, immortahty is dependent upon the survival of the 
matter-transcending, enduring, self of experience. 

Another question immediately arises. If life is to perform so 
great a marvel as this, can it be justified by the quality of the result? 
Deathlessness imphes some worthy end. If any life is to continue 
anywhere it must continue not by fiat but by fimctioning. Life 
persists by continuing to five. It has still something to accomphsh 
by living, even if it be no more than to produce the full com in the 
ear, which is the function of life planted deep in the original 
kernel Eternal life in the person demands an eternal quahty in its 
present living. It is a growing and continuous adaptation to its 
moral and spiritual environment. When it ceases to function in 
this higher environment, just as in the case of physical fife, it 
atrophies and dies. It may die in this higher sense while it still 
fives in the lower. If we hold to ihe immanence of God and the 
moral quality of the universe we shall conceive spiritual fife as the 
conscious harmonizing and adaptation of the personal will to the 
Divine order. So long as a Divine order shall endure there is every 
reason to believe that such beings as realize themselves in and 
through that order will continue to function and five until they 
arrive at fulness of personality. The relation of a Supreme Creative 
Intelligence to the order of fife, and the presmnptive character of 
the Eternal Goodness, provide a reasonable assumption for the 
continuance of that eternal quality of living which is already begun 
in devout souls. The imiverse cannot be conceived as taking a 
greater interest in physical fife than it has care for the highest 
manifestation of its fife in the realm of spiritual achievement 

What of the organism which has the opportunity to enter upon 
the fulness of life and refuses to do so? For it there is the law of 
atrophy and deprivation, most tragic of all laws. There is in this 
no blame to be attached to the World Ground. Life proves its worthi- 
ness by normal living On the other hand, no power, without sacri- 
fice of all rational meaning, can make eternal that which does not 
by its own choice seek eternal qualities. Any fife living by, and 
acting in accord with, environments that transcend the physical 
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order is already no longer dependent for its functioning upon the 
persistence of that order. This being so, and since it has been 
demonstrated that the spiritual order of living is worthy, there is 
reasonable asurance that it will endure when the temporal has 
passed away. To some, another question will appear at this point 
as having a supreme importance. How about the eternity of evil, 
a sort of spiritual negation of spirituality? What about the soul that 
functions only according to evil? The only answer philosophy can 
return to this question is perhaps to point out the incongruity of 
ascribing eternity to evil if we are to assume the persistence and the 
conquering power of goodness and of God A universe cannot long 
remam divided against itself. life everywhere shows ability to 
overcome, and here again our answer will be according to our 
mood. Is this a imiverse of life or of death? If this is a universe 
chiefly characterized by death, the theistic assumption is itself the 
cruelist of mockeries. The only extenuation for the continuity of 
evil souls would seem to be to provide further opportunity for weak 
and feeble remnants of a spiritual life to grow to normal goodness. 
How that could be without disrupting the reality of moral charac- 
ter is too much for mortal mind to declare. Insofar as evil person- 
ality puts itself out of functioning relation with the universe of 
spiritual values, out of harmony with life, with the imiverse and 
with God, it dies It is difficult to imagine where in the cosmos it 
could find a place of continuance as everlasting death, or why that 
continuance should be deemed desirable. 

Interpretation hy Function 

An examination of the nature of knowledge will show how com- 
pletely even scientific knowledge is an interpretation of reality by 
function Scientific treatises are divided between two methods; 
the method of description, and of interpretation by function We 
do not know what the forces of nature are, but we can describe 
what happens in the way of activity, or we are able to discover 
uniformities in the functioning of living things What electricity 
is we do not know, but we know how it acts. We describe it as a 
force in terms of its activity, or we set forth the imiformities of its 
activity in terms of its function There should then be no protest 
from the scientifically minded when philosophy or religion apply 
similar methods in the field of human values. If the lower and 
simpler orders of life do not disclose their essence or ground except 
through action, it is enough if we can make similar tests for life of 
the higher type, that is, llie tests of experience. In bud and flower 
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and seed we have a disclosure of the future of the plant, though not 
yet in existence. Future promise is as profound a truth about plant 
structure as any, whether or not it comes to fulSlment in any par- 
ticular individual. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) once wrote of 
this principle as applied to the life of man. Suppose we were to 
walk along the edge of an inland lake and see there a strange bird 
resting on its placid waters. Its mighty beak, wide-spreading pin- 
ions, and strong sinews, however, indicate that it is no native of 
this inland scene. It is only resting there for the night. Tomorrow 
it will be gone into the mists and storms and wide expanses for 
which it is prepared to function. Though my eye had never observed 
the ocean itself, the powers of this bird, its capacity to fimction tell 
me, in language not to be misunderstood, of those wide seas that 
are its natural habitat. So also with the spirit of man that beats its 
wings forever against the bars of its earthly prisonhouse, there are 
the spacious realities, the larger relations in which it is fitted to 
use its powers. It is now and here possible for man to live by higher 
impulses than those of the animal, eating and drinking, and seek- 
ing physical satisfaction. There is the fife of the soul, of the mind, 
of those interests of which the animal is incapable, and in these 
we find the life of the larger sphere already begun. The possession 
of life of an eternal order here is the best evidence we may have of 
an eternal life to come. The capacity to function after a spiritual 
status, to set one’s activities to a nobler note is, in the natme of life 
itself, eloquent of the life to come. As the plant by the preparation 
of its seed for a coming existence demands another world for its 
completion, so the higher fife of man, incomplete in the short cycle 
which we know, provides unmistakable reasons for the assumption 
of immortality. Furthermore, to remove from the perspective of 
this present life the prospect of a future is to leave the world of 
today entirely without rational groimds of explanation. If this life 
is all, then we are of all creatures most miserable, and the imiverse 
itself an insoluble riddle. 

One more fact should engage our attention, which is that the 
solution is not met by anydiing short of the continuance of the 
individual person. This life, worthy of continuance, is not only 
the experience of an Absolute, or a Cosmic All. It is the experience 
of a very factual, definite subject, the individual. To give immor- 
tality any meaning it must be thought of as the continuance in 
activity of a very particular life that has begun and run its course 
here. Tlie life which gathers into selfhood its defmed objects and 
experiences out of the primeval chaos is a creation in itself, whose 
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meaning is incomplete apart from personal immortality. An im- 
mortality which would be but the survival of a man’s work and 
influence, or a re-absorption into a Universal Soul falls altogether 
short of both the fact and the requirements of immortality. Moral 
decisions, and the whole character of spiritual living depend upon 
the contimuty of the individual stream of memories and moral 
choices and consequences, which constitute the person as a fact of 
indubitable experience. To dream of its extinction in an All, is to 
negate the meaning of life. The person who has already begrm to 
live in an eternal field of correspondences, which transcend both 
space and time, and the physical order, has already begun a career 
of immortality. As the abiding subject of experience his moral acts 
constitute the person, and cannot be held to pass away without 
assuming principles repugnant alike to science and philosophy, 
the destruction of energy. 

Nor are these considerations all. Since evolution is unthinkable, 
without a Purposive Agent within or behind it, the explanation of 
the universe demands the existence of a continuing Intelligence as 
the World Ground. In the creation of a moral universe which must 
be held to be the climax and summit of the evolutionary process, 
as the greatest saint surpasses the simplest amoeba in meaning and 
in fact, man himself is a co-creator with God in the supreme crea- 
tion of all. Shall the builder of eternal reals be considered of no 
moment to that which he creates? It is incredible that this person 
should not continue with the continuum which he here is and 
which he here creates In this conclusion we are confirmed by all 
the voices of a living world, and the natmre of life itself. But immor- 
tahty is not hereby demonstrated, it must ever grow on the bough 
of faith, for faith too is of the essence of immortality. 

A further thought constrains us Everything that is exists by 
reason of its interrelatedness In the kingdom of man each exists for 
himself but as a contributor, a creator, not as an end alone We 
need only to read the story of the rocks in order to catch the inter- 
relatedness of mundane history We are part of a yet completing 
process It does not yet appear what we shall be, but we have not 
realized ourselves to the full imtil we have made ourselves a part 
of the world process of which the brief history of man’s occupancy 
of the earth is but a minimal portion. As the rocks have given way 
to vertebrates, and the vertebrates to mind, and mind to spirit, 
there looms before us an undeniable process of creation of which 
we form a part. All this is meaningless to the man of no faith who 
is unable to take in reality as a process, just as an unenduring ob- 
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server might refuse to see in the early stalks of the com the possi- 
bility of the ripening grain. Nevertheless life is there, and the 
existence of life proclaims a life to come. All that has gone before 
us is vocal of you and me, looking toward us and our day, and if 
this fact is to be seen in its full significance, it can only be as we 
consider ourselves a part of that world which is yet to come. As 
Sherrington^ has written in one of his most brilliant passages, we 
are to consider ourselves not as an end but as a means to a further 
end. Since the consciousness of personality is a new creation in the 
world process, a new order of fife appearing in evolutionary prog- 
ress, we have a right to expect that it too is bound for further 
development. Because the person is an apparent aim in the evolu- 
tion of cosmic history, he too shall find himself perpetuated with 
an even greater reason than the life of the simple cell which we 
already see in its realm of being enhaloed with the fact of immor- 
tality. The continuance of the person is more sure by the very 
degree in which self-conscious and directive intelligence is more 
important to the highest manifestations of life than is the atom. 


'^Man on His Nature, Gifford Lectiires, 1937-8. Macmillan, N. Y 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


“Seeing Things” 


Foe sage and peasant, for philosopher and clown, there is alike 
a common test hy which existence is judged, and it is this: What to 
the individual experience appears to he most real? The riddle thus 
proposed to every conscious being is like the riddle of the Sphinx — 
he who cannot answer it in some fashion is devoured. Whether we 
assume the reality of life to be eating and drinking, the pleasures 
of the senses, the accumulation of wealth, escape from toil and 
responsibility, the acquisition of fame or social position, progress 
in learning, or the achievement of righteousness, whatever we 
assume to be supremely real becomes the unconscious judge, ar- 
biter, and guide of life. Just as our judgment of reality determines 
life with respect to values, so is it with our philosophy. Any phi- 
losophy is to be tested by its definition of reality. Here we stand at 
the crossroads of thoughtful endeavor, and how we read the signs, 
and the direction we decide to take will determine the character of 
our philosophy. This is true in spite of the fact that we live in a 
day which is suspicious of the ways of formal logic. The old times 
of unquestioning belief in conclusions determined by academic 
premises have passed away. We have arrived at a saner mood 
respecting the compelling significance of dialectical judgments. 
We grow impatient with the man who insists on unavoidable con- 
clusions thus achieved. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the super- 
structure of thought cannot be more profoimd than the basic idea 
from which it springs, just as we cannot expect to rear a pile of 
stone and granite on shifting sands. Men have often failed to take 
this fact into consideration in the realm of speculation, and have 
toiled at superstructures of thought which could not withstand the 
vicissitudes of time, of criticism, and of discovery. 

Even in the face of the growing enlightenment of our day, the 
problem of the meaning of reality has not become an easy one. 
Each age that does not spend its energies in a slavish aping of the 
past is prone to think too highly of its own intellectual achieve- 
ments, and oms is such an age. Scientific advance has given us new 
cause for taking inventory of our ideas, and at first glance, it might 
be presumed that the added data would be conclusive, but they are 
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not. There is not now the certainty about the nature of reality that 
prevailed fifty years ago, as there was then less than a hundred years 
earlier. Despite the discoveries of science, we are in some respects 
less prepared to deal with the question of reality than at certain 
periods of the past, due to the loss of inner assurances. For man has 
begun to doubt himself, his very existence, and the reality of the 
only values that make life worth the struggle, the realities of the 
spirit. The overemphasis of the place and the surety of induction 
as a method of knowledge have removed from the scholarly world 
the reflective mood and mind, in the interests of what is commonly 
called the practical. However, for the past quarter century there 
have been growing evidences of a sea change in human thought, 
which threatens a reversal of the shallow moods of yesteryear. An 
element of hope may be foimd in the fact, that far from being set- 
tled, the problem of reality is now more openly questioned from 
every standpoint, practical, scientific, or philosophical. We can only 
nurse the wish that we may add something of light, without add- 
ing to the general confusion 

At the risk of seeming superficial, let us glance but briefly at the 
principal efforts that have been made to describe reality. 

Pfhys of Looking at Things 

The easiest and most obvious of all explanations of reality is the 
most common one, of matter. To the man of the street reality is, 
hke that of Dr. Johnson, something he can trip over in the street or 
something against which he can bump his head, and that is the 
end, as the famous Doctor also supposed, of all argument. Reality, 
to such a man, is something that is seen, that gets in the way, that 
has extension, that can be moved from place to place, is impene- 
trable, and lumps of which can be built into larger masses. One 
might, he thinks, rather doubt his own existence tiian to question 
matter as the most real of all realities. The man who does question 
this seems to him endowed with moronic mind and justly cari- 
catured as a boob in a mortarboard hat. Thus the materialist builds 
up a series of quantitative combinations, with the aid of a very 
immaterial imagination, of which he is quite xmconscious. Out of 
indistinguishable lumps, with the aid of motion in space, he thinks 
he achieves a world of qualities, ranging from the colors of the 
spectrum to the ideas that throng his mind and the impulses that 
move his soul. This precarious result is undone, by even the slightest 
reflection If he reflects, he is driven to mystery, for there is an 
inherent incommensurability between the activities of matter and 
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the qualities of mind. In his sturdy dependence on matter he is 
led to deny altogether the existence of mind, except as a movement 
of matter, which is meaningless. The classic confession of ignorance 
in the realm of philosophy is the ultimate definition of matter 
which it cannot avoid, as qualityless “thing in itself” which holds 
or throws off qualities but is itself unknowable. He thus closes the 
case by begging the question, admitting that we cannot know what 
reality is Fortunately, the materialist is forced to go on as if the 
contrary were true. He gives thought no place in the general scheme 
of things, yet he exalts it by thinking; he denies reality to the soul, 
yet finds it the reality he most prizes in his friends. In other words, 
he is a theoretical materialist and a practical idealist, so that he 
may not read himself out of human companionship. Were his 
theory true, life would be robbed both of sweetness and light. The 
reception of human values is gone at a stroke. By fundamental 
definition he has impoverished himself of everything worth while. 
He holds to a theory which in practice he dare not admit as true. 
In addition to all this he imports into his theory of reality, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, a directing Intelligence, imder the terms “Na- 
ture” “Evolution” or “Function” by personification. 

There is another type of thinker who, like Spinoza, gives plausi- 
bility to a doctrine of substance through endowing matter with 
immaterial qualities by ambiguity. Such a theory enjoys plain 
advantages in argument, for one can claim to have it and to have 
it not at the same time. From one standpoint, matter is character- 
ized by its immateriality and the same arguments can be alleged 
against it that can be urged against personalism, but with this sig- 
nificant difference. The Spinozan, unlike the personalist, is de- 
prived of the appeal to experience The Spinozan impersonal 
essence of substance, wholly intangible must be assumed as the 
ground of the tangible. Having no power of direction it must 
direct. The outcome is confusion, not only with respect to the mean- 
ing of reality but also with the existence of moral values, a matter 
of even greater moment. 

In an analogous position is the neorealist who defines reality as 
an impersonal relation. He appears to discard both the subject and 
the object in an attempt to affirm a relation between them Like the 
substance of Spinoza his reality fails to satisfy because of its im- 
personal character. There is nothing in impersonal relation to 
ground this or that particular experience, and to relate experiences 
to each other. The attempt to overlook the supreme reality in expe- 
rience, the experiencing person, leaves everything to be desired. 
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We need deny neither the world of objects nor the world of sub- 
jectivity, the important reality is that privileged existence in which 
they are united. 

To the idealist, a sujEcient account of reality may be made 
upon the hypothesis that the idea or the concept is the fimda- 
mentally real Organization, intelligibility are written all over the 
xmiverse and may easily be viewed as the most important part of 
it. Especially to the cultured and creative mind, the concept or 
idea may easily appear the source of creative activity. So important 
is intelligence in liie working of intelligible results, that it is easy 
to assume that objects of any kind must exist first as ideas. For the 
man of introspection this conclusion grows out of the discoverable 
relation between his self-consciousness and his activity. No painter 
puts on canvas a picture which has not first had its place in his 
imagination. The skiKul adaptations of nature are most obvious 
to him. Seeing these, and conscious of his own pmposive creative 
effort, he assumes that things are emanations of a Supreme Creative 
Absolute, which itself is perfect and unconditioned, and of which 
the imperfect world is the shadow, partially realized. The concep- 
tion is among the grandest in the history of thought, but it is won 
at too great a price. In assuming emanation from a Universal Intel- 
ligence it must charge to the same source the ignorance and evil 
that manifestly exist 

In the beginning of Goethe’s masterpiece, Faust is represented 
as jaded with the quest for reality. Having explored every realm of 
mental endeavor, he turns in upon himself with the depressing 
consciousness of “no solution’.’ Under the stress he picks up his New 
Testament and is led, was it by the spirit of Spinoza, to substitute 
for the term logos or “word” that of “act” and to render the open- 
ing lines of the Gospel of John: “In the beginning was the act” Is 
action then the essence of reality or being? Is it true that simply 
to be is to act? This definition has captured many of the brightest 
minds in philosophy. The bare statement is capable of great devel- 
opment, but it carmot be maintained in the abstract manner stated. 
An act calls for an actor, particularly if it is to have any significance. 
An act to be meaningful must embody a purpose, must work to an 
end in view. Reality then demands that behind the act shall be 
intelligence, self-consciousness, and self-direction, an agent What 
the “pure” activist assumes surreptitiously must be brought out 
into the open and acknowledged The Faustian conclusion might 
have been imassailable if he had moved out of the region of the 
abstract to join the act with the actor. “In the beginning God” still 
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stands. The actor may be in and through his action, but the act 
never stands alone. 

A much more common definition of reality today is that which 
describes it as a “law of change” This view wins wide credence by 
reason of the respect the scientific mind has for uniformity. Urd- 
formity in change is erected into independence, and is looked upon 
as itself a compelling agent or cause. In a changing world it is 
said there is no permanence except the law of change. This con- 
clusion of Heraclitus has been revived and modernized for us in 
the distinguished work of the late Henri Bergson. In his earlier 
work, the elan vital is the impersonal instrument of change. Law 
is however but uniformity in activity and says nothing of the actor 
except that he acts uniformly. The elan vital has to assume the 
qualities of personality to make the system go. Bergson came to 
recognize this in his later work, particularly in the Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion^ wherein he takes the full personahstic po- 
sition. If reality is change, and nothing abides, how does the notion 
of change arise? Obviously there could be no faiowledge of change, 
unless as Bergson recognized, there was also duration somewhere. 
But duration, conscious duration, can exist in personality alone, 
which, while changing, survives change and becomes the abiding 
factor m duration ^ The elan vital has to be personalized in order 
to make it an efficient agent in evolution. 


Scientific Revolution 

A remarkable revolution in the definition of matter in relation 
to reality is taking place at the present time. Its significance for 
popular thought is that it springs from scientific rather than philo- 
sophic sources. This revolutionary movement hinges upon the work 
which is being done to disclose the nature of the atom. Curiously 
enough, though science frequently disclaims relation to philoso- 
phy, much of the present hypothesis of the atom is paralleled by 
the Leibnizian concept of the Monad It now appears that lump- 
ishness, extension, or objectivity cannot be claimed as the chief 
characteristics of the atom. The atom is primarily active. Instead 
of being a center of inertia, the old view, it is now seen as the center 
of force Mass, objectivity, extension, impenetrability are now rep- 
resented as varying intensities in fields of force. True, some physi- 
cists cling to the older assumptions Alpha, Reta and Gamma par- 
ticles are viewed by them as a sort of a divided atom, a severing of 
the “indivisible” smaller lumps broken off from the larger, and 

^Compare Flewellmg Bergson and Personal Realism, IQIQ? O P. 
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pictured like pellets flying through the air. This is the help which 
imagination has been frequently called upon to furnish for the em- 
bellishment of scientific fact. Such a concept is assisted not a little 
by the means resorted to to make the scattering of atomic force dis- 
cernible to the eye, as when the force is directed through a volatile 
gas, the resistance of which produces light That there are actual 
lumps flying through the air, would seem no more necessary than 
the assumption of the ancients that the phenomenon of lightning 
was due to the passage of “fire-balls” through space. Here again the 
mind is assisted by file materialistic supposition, that being the one 
nearest at hand, and requiring no reflection. If, however, the world 
of modem physics is to be driven, as it seems in the way of being, 
to the Leibnizian conception of matter as a manifestation of force, 
and that force is to be assumed to be the fundamental reality so far 
as science can disclose it, a great step has been taken in the defini- 
tion of physical reality We need to remember, however, that im- 
personal force cannot be considered a complete definition of reality, 
because even force, without a resident, self-conscious, self-directing 
intelligence, would be incapable of providing the groimd for a pur- 
posive, coordinated, and evolving world. Already we feel the old 
dogmatic assurances of materialism to be affected by this turn in 
scientific theory It can do no less than revolutionize the field of 
scientific explanation. In this lies great hope for philosophy in gen- 
eral and for personalism in particular. If matter is but the coordi- 
nated manifestation of force, discerned only through its activity, 
there is all the more reason for assuming that it springs from a 
causal Intelligence. 

Science is forever fearful, and rightfully so, of perceiving nature 
through the lenses of self -experience lest it mistake illusion for fact. 
Yet it has no other means of surveying the simplest phenomenon 
except through the glasses of self-interest and expectation. Do his 
best, the observer is seldom so disinterested as he thinks, for he can- 
not avoid the results of his own enthusiasms and emotional stresses 
for anticipated results He must continually check his conclusions 
by the findings of others, but the graveyard of scientific nomen- 
clature, with its forgotten names, “phlogistine” “fire-balls” “hu- 
mours” and “animal spirits” shows how science has seldom been 
free from obsessions of theory and surmise. It ought not then to be 
an offense to science frankly to admit the personal element present 
in its conclusions. Indeed it is the realization of this fact, by con- 
temporary and forward-looking science, that is assisting in opening 
wider fields of knowledge. In the experience of the self in relation 
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to the world, we happen on the nearest approach to direct knowl- 
edge, and particularly in the choice of action. Here lies our only 
experience of causation, and upon it hang our causal beliefs The 
person can, by forming decisions, set in motion new trains of phys- 
ical causes, or interrupt and turn them into new chaimels, which 
is in itself an experience of creation ex nihilo^ or the production of 
physical effects by pure spirit. Here lies the base of those changes 
which have power to reconstruct the world and give entirely new 
meanings to physical existence. We actually have in personal ex- 
perience the issuance of material force through the direction and at 
the command of an immaterial will. Is this a paradox and a mys- 
tery? Defy and deny it at your intellectual peril, for it is the most 
common of all experiences, the most familiar of all mysteries. It is 
a dependable mystery that we are called upon to exercise every day. 
And year by year we find the universe responding to our belief in 
it. It is difficult to hold back the question whether the relation of a 
Cosmic Intelligence to the “force” of the atom is not just the rela- 
tion of an immaterial. Supreme Mind, to a material world, and act- 
ing in accordance with His own purposes. Such a conclusion may 
seem to involve a large contract, but except for the vastness of the 
scale, it is not essentially different from the assixmption that I am 
morally responsible for my own acts and decisions. 


Rational or Irrational World? 

When we attempt a rational definition of reality we seem nar- 
rowed to two main types We can assume that the tmiverse is ra- 
tional or we can assume it to be irrational. If it is rational, there is 
reason for presuming intelligent piupose in its ground, or cause. If 
it is irrational, science becomes impossible. The history of philoso- 
phy discloses clearly the dilemma we face. We have either an 
ordered world proceeding from purpose, and therefore intelligible, 
or one that can be looked at, wondered about, but never to be ration- 
ally accounted for. An intelligible world demands an intelligent 
source, and man himself being in the order of nature must spring 
from the same source. This dovetailing of intelligence with intel- 
ligibihty is the basic assumption of all knowledge. If in evolution, 
we have causes acting through time toward an appreciable goal, 
we cannot avoid the teleological conclusion. Any step toward a dis- 
covery of law and order, of relation to environment in the interest 
of biological adaptation to an end in view, is a step that demands a 
Cosmic Intelligence. Even a presumption of “the survival of the 
fittest^’ or of “natural selection^ timeworn in the interests of ma- 
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terialism as these question-begging terms are, is a presumption of 
the existence of a directive Mind. 

If we prefer the other hom of the dilemma, that there is no 
Cosmic Intelligence, we have thrust upon us the imbearable bur- 
den of explaining how disorder can produce order, or how non- 
intelligence can produce intelligence. The only occasion on which 
two and two are more than four is when there is creative spirit pres- 
ent with power to introduce new factors into the equation. That 
defeat of mathematics is a strictly personal affair. This failure of 
mechanist explanation is a “mystery” unexperienceable enough 
to dismay the most materialistic. True, it might be asserted that we 
are not committed to either “hom” of our dilemma. The whole 
system of reality might be but a logical Absolute. Here again there 
is no passage. We know only relations, and particulars, and can 
never have experience of an Absolute, which is imconditioned or 
unrelated being. If there is such, we can have no knowledge of it. 
If we are but the undiscemible and indivisible parts of the Absolute 
our position would be like that of the mathematical point, both 
something and nothing; something when the Absolute wishes to 
philosophize, but nothing when it comes to reality. In such a case, 
thinking itself, as some of the esotericists recogmze, is a species of 
impudence. The mystery of being which is locked up in personality 
is inexplicable but experienced; this mystery of the materialist is 
contrary both to experience and to reason There is no real argu- 
ment for the assumption that chaos, chance, and accident, are be- 
hind the physical order, it is not to be accorded scientific standing, 
but is only an unscientific fancy in accordance with one’s prejudice 
Nowhere else than in the battle against religion would such slip- 
shod thinking be tolerated If we were to observe a mob of ten 
thousand persons milling about, and should suddenly see them at 
a quiet word of command resolve themselves into platoons in cor- 
rect formation, and march off in perfect step toward a preconceived 
destination, we would not for a moment outside of materialism 
think of ascribing that order to disorder as a cause, or think of it as 
an accident of chance Yet the coordinations and tmiformities of 
a drilled regiment of soldiers are incomparably less infilled with 
purpose than the functioning of the honeybee with respect to the 
cucumber 


God and World Process 

The demand for personal Cosmic Intelligence behind the uni- 
verse increases as we pass from the problem of simple existence, or 
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being, to the deeper one of becoming. We cannot establish any rela- 
tion between that which is and that which is about to be except 
through the nexus of a personal agent. Unless we can introduce this 
element of the person into our concepts, we must discard altogether 
the notions of cause, becoming, or change. A living world can be 
an intelligible fact only to a self -relating person who, while chang- 
ing, keeps his identity through change, gathering the passing events 
into a sjuithesis of meaning. If the world is a living process, it can 
be knowable only to persons who transcend its ebb and flow, and, 
in the wider scope of world evolution, a Creative Personality is 
called for, that is able to survive the whole progress of events. 

What then may we conclude concerning the reality of objects? 
Are they blind accident and chance or is our universe vibrant, 
living, and changing through and through. If accidental, we can 
never explain the imiformity we find there, for our world is never 
static. It is a continuous activity which could have direction only 
as within it or above it there is Purposive Intelligence. Is the object 
but the display of force or is it purposive? Here again we have 
something living and continuously acting toward ends, and their 
adaptability to our human senses must yet be explained. Do we 
taste reality in the deepest sense in om: own creative acts? May 
this not be a token and clue to all reality? Is not the creative effort 
of man that by which he seizes the garment of reality, and is not 
self-realization his highest privilege and honor? Surrounded by 
identical common impulsions, drawing the same sustenance from 
the breast of Mother Earth, as all o^er created things, yet his 
creative powers are various in their uniqueness. Every poem, every 
truly artistic creation, every invention and discovery, every new 
light upon the nature of society and the human soul is creative 
effort in which he so certainly lives, that to him all other life is but 
a vegetation, a mere existence. In himself he finds the essence and 
the highest expression of reality. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Natiire Comes to Herself 


At the present moment, materialism is faced with an 
embarrassing and even fatal dilemma which vacates its claim to 
be scientific. The materialistic method has been fruitful in science 
because in the progress of human knowledge it restricted the field 
of observation to mass and motion, and withheld temporarily other 
troublesome questions which could not eventually be kept in abey- 
ance. This limitation kept the researcher from considering the 
deeper phases of his problem, aspects which were certain to demand 
explanation, once he had exhausted the fruitfulness of his originsd 
concept. Instead of the famous order of the field of knowledge given 
us by Comte, as magic or religion superseded by philosophy, and it 
in its turn superseded by positivistic science, we seem to be witness- 
ing something of a reversal of that formula of history The concept 
of matter as the ultimate reality is now exhausted within the scope 
of scientific knowledge, and it clearly appears necessary to revert in 
some sort to the religious concept, if we are to have explanations.^ 
The lumpish atom has given way to the concept of a center of force, 
or even to that of an event in a space-time continuum. The atom as 
conceived is now generally recognized as a figment of the mind, a 
symbol to assist the imagination, in something the same way that 
we use the arabic numerals or the italic x, y, and z for the xmlmown 
quantities in algebra Sherrington^ suggests that when the modem 
chemist or physicist warns us that he cannot do without the hy- 
pothesis of materiality, the situation is like that of an initiation into 
a cult. A closed attitude of mind is assumed as necessary to advance 
in scientific knowledge. He confesses that he cannot see the difier- 
ence between this attitude and that of initiation into the spiritual 

iR A. Milbkan Time Matter and Values^ Umv of North Carolina Press, pp 94-96 
W F G. Swann Bulletin of the Bartol Foundation, Franklin Institute, Vol 225, No. 3. 
Zimmer The Revolution in Physics, Harcourt, Brace & Co , N. Y, pp 210, 223 
C G Darwin The New Conception of Matter, The Macmillan Co., N. Y., p. 118 
Edwm C Kemble: Bulletm of Franklm Institute referred to above 
Max Planck: Philosophy of Physics, Norton, N Y 
J B. S Haldane: Science and Religion, Scribners, N Y, pp 47-50. 

Lecomte Du Nouy Human Destiny, Longmans, N Y 

Lillie General Biology and Philosophy of Organism, Univ of Chicago. 

^Op cit,p 136 
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exercises of St. Ignatius as a necessary introduction to the religious 
revelations supposed to follow. Certainly a basic assumption, like 
that which materialism offers, now stands directly in the way of 
deeper physical discovery such as the nature of causal activity. 

The indubitable fact remains that nature can speak only through 
us. There is no world of science, no body of knowledge outside of 
minds, human or Divine. Science is but the construct of interpreta- 
tions of impressions made within us. Should the external world be 
suddenly replaced by a different one which could maintain certain 
illusions of the senses, we should not be differently affected, some- 
thing as the nerves of the amputated leg continue to report pains in 
the lost foot. The only realities of which we have direct knowledge 
are our own souls, those entities within us which extract meanings 
from experience and act accordingly. What the world outside of 
us may be, we do not know, except toough the acts of our minds. 
We are thus brought face to face with the impossibility of consid- 
ering the world of objects as independent of persons, with the 
expectation of learning more than partial facts concerning reahty. 
Without man, nature is but a meaningless and broken circle. The 
scientific judgment of reality can then be only the common-to-all; 
“this IS what any trained observer can see”; “this is what always 
or usually happens under given conditions!’ The uniformities which 
appear in phenomena become known as natural laws, for scientific 
knowledge means, “it happens nearly always!’ These considerations 
are essential to a true understanding of nature, her reahties, and 
her so-called objectivity. These cannot be known except as part and 
parcel of ourselves. For complete meaning nature must find herself 
in us, or, as the title of this chapter seeks to express it, through us 
and through the Creative Intelligence nature comes to herself. 
Nature cannot be considered as coming to herself imtil she has 
reahzed her spiritual possibihties, and the earth is filled with “the 
knowledge of God as die waters that cover the sea!’ Nature cannot 
be fully known apart from her Creator. What I am getting at is 
that spiritual facts and values are also of the nature pf things and 
Nature is incomplete without them. 

What Are Objects? 

It may at first seem a bit imnecessary to ask the question, what 
are objects? The naive advocate of common sense will have but 
one way of describing objectivity: “It is what I see!’ He assumes 
that things are exactly as they seem and that is for him the end of 
rational questioning. He does not realize how much of modem 
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science he would thus shut out at a blow. When forced by criticism 
to define objectivity, and driven out of his original reahstic security, 
he assumes that objectivity resides in things, is a something which 
holds the quahties that are seized by the imderstanding. Because of 
the prevalence of the common-sense view, the attempt is usually 
made to describe objectivity in sense terms. Any effort to define it 
in terms of mind is likely to be resented. The sense definition in- 
cludes such properties as extension, mass, impenetrability, specific 
gravity, or chemical aflSnity. All these are assumptions relative to 
mental experience, and cannot be stated otherwise. Impenetra- 
bility, for instance, is a word we use relative to personal capacities. 
That which is impenetrable to om sight or touch may be quite 
penetrable to flying atoms, or to x- or cosmic rays. Under such con- 
siderations we are forced to ask just what we mean by impenetra- 
bility. Should our physical powers be unconsciously increased, our 
old standards of foot-pounds might be entirely replaced by new ones 
without our discovering it. What my body cannot penetrate, the 
cosmic ray can. Impenetrabihty is then a personal meaning. Exten- 
sion and mass suffer from a hke analysis Our whole system of 
spatial measurements would have to be reorganized if our present 
mastery of space and the relative position we occupy in it were to 
be doubled or increased in a universal way In fact the present dis- 
ruption of the world, apart from human selfishness and greed, is in 
some measure due to readjustments of spatial meaning made neces- 
sary by scientific discovery. We are not mentioning these considera- 
tions in the interest of complete ideahsm, which goes too far in the 
other direction, but rather to show that these seemingly substantial 
and independent qualities which make up objectivity cannot be 
separated from rational content. Obj ectivity must needs be described 
in terms of effects upon intelligent beings. How do objects make 
themselves known? By the sense of touch? That is an affection of 
the terminal nerves by which impulses sire carried to the brain. The 
case is not different with the other senses of sight, taste, and hearing. 
The reality must be stated in at least two terms, external and in- 
ternal. Objectivity cannot be defined in one of these alone. If there 
is reason to resort to reahsm to prevent our world from sHpping 
into the mental illusion usually attributed to Bishop Berkeley, there 
are even more powerful reasons why we should not consign it to 
the Unknowable. In the first case even a world of mental illusion 
can still be the subject of intelligent investigation, but a world of 
unknowable substance which throws off impressions, and is yet 
independent of them, commits us to a denial of all knowledge. This 
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outcome of realisms of the materialistic sort is the best possible 
evidence of their partial and myopic character. A definition of 
objectivity in order to be adequate must include the element of 
intelligibility, mind, and it must be carried to a metaphysical 
ground if we are to assume a knowledge of reality. 

Are Objects Independent? 

The demand for an objectivity independent of thought grows 
out of the natural and justifiable feeling that it is not dependent on 
individual intelligence. We cannot feel that objects arise and dis- 
appear as we turn our gaze toward or away from them. The “Little 
Tin Soldier” though covered with rust, seems to await the return 
of “Little Boy Blue’.’ In what sense then can it be contended that 
objectivity is in any way dependent upon a viewing intelligence? 
Objectivity must mean that there is to objects some meaning that 
outstrips our human and finite interpretations. In fact we must 
admit something of this kind if we are to maintain the intelligibility 
of evolutionary processes, extending through mille nni a of time. 
That could be only by positing the dependence of objects upon a Su- 
preme Creative Mind for their existence and their evolution. There 
is reality, then, that human intelligence does not create. A thorough- 
going pluralism is shown at this point to be untenable. If as Ber- 
trand Russell tells us® there are as many objects in a room as there 
are people, multiplied by the various aspects under which each 
object may be considered, and that is the whole story, it would be 
impossible to demonstrate logically that there is coherence in the 
imiverse. The world of common and practical knowledge falls 
apart and sinks of its own weight. We are thereby committed to 
intellectual anarchy and pure relativism. The passage of time and 
the swift succession of events would bar us from that duration in 
experience which is a necessary part of world relations. Relation to 
what is moment by moment becoming something other than its 
momentary self, with no abiding core of experience or understand- 
ing, loses all intelligible content. Changing relation, to be compre- 
hensible, must be referred to something comparatively static. But 
the only existence of which we have direct knowledge that main- 
tains permanence of identity in the midst of change is that of the 
person. If in the face of this we insist upon an obdurate and 
complete plmalism, even the pragmatic test as a method of deter- 
mining truth fails us. We can, under such a theory, determine 

^Scientific Method in Philosophy, Open Court, GMcago, p. 86. 
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truth only for the moment, and then only partially, since we cannot 
consider its multitudinous relations, as important as itself, and 
there is not time to state oxrr opinion in words before it will have 
become relatively untrue. Life itself, with its teeming values, and 
the imiverse with all its objects would become a dissolving pano- 
rama, a passing phantom of experience as imsubstantial as a dream 
without connection, and but a degree less painful than a pure 
skepticism. So, while we demand that objects shall not be dependent 
upon our observation of them, this requirement may be sufficiently 
met by the comment that our intelligence does not make them 
altogether, since behind our temporary consciousness is an Eter- 
nally Creative Intelligence. Thus alone may we solve the paradox 
of dependence and independence, of changelessness and change. 

The Background of Objectivity 

Since objectivity has a range beyond us and our knowledge, as 
well as a reality within our grasp, we must look outside ourselves 
for an intelligent cause of objects which measurably corresponds 
to the intelligence within us "Which is to say that if we with bodies 
and minds looking out upon a knowable world imderstand its 
processes, it must be because objects and persons both proceed from 
a common inteUigent source. Here we are face to face with the 
ancient debate whether it is more correct to say that intelligence 
makes objectivity, or objectivity makes intelligence. The answer 
will follow one of the two ancient alternatives and be either mate- 
riahstic or idealistic, or we may compromise between the two and 
choose the personahstic answer. We have here no empty hopes of 
an easy triumph. We can here express only our belief in the reason- 
ableness of the latter contention. 

At least one grave difficulty stands in the way of assuming 
objectivity as the ground of intelHgence If our minds are but 
empty tablets on which the world of objects writes itself, where is 
the possibihty of error? We at once assume an infallibility of sense 
perception contrary to our experience, for we know we are often 
misled as to the facts, and we know that equally conscientious ob- 
servers are not always agreed. This could not be if objects are the 
single source of knowledge. This ancient reply to sensationalism 
has never yet been successfully refuted. Why do objects not always 
write identical truths on the minds of all observers, nor even on 
the same observer for successive moments of time, or change of 
position^ Behind this difficulty lurks a deeper mystery, the relation 
that exists between mental action and external object This problem 
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is not solvable by materialism, since the nervous impressions given 
in the senses are utterly unlike anything in the object, and we are 
forbidden by our materialistic assumption to grant reality to any- 
thing but matter. Intelligence must be held to be as true a part and 
source of objects as the material and external elements we have 
considered to be the essential nature of objects. If the problem of 
objectivity is inseparable from the presence of intelligence, or of 
intelligibility, a creative Cosmic Intelligence must be assumed as 
the background of objects. 

Objects Continuously Created 

There are, furthermore, certain other characteristics in the back- 
groimd of reality still to be considered. If the World Ground as 
the base of the cosmic order is to produce objectivity imder the 
temporal form, and to constitute reahty and permanence of mean- 
ing out of change, it must be both creative and continuous. 

A smgle note may begin but cannot complete a symphony. In 
fact as a symphony, the symphony has not been heard until the 
last note has died away. Yet for two hours before that, it may be, 
those early portions of it are gone forever except to meaning. A 
symphony is timeless and yet it uses time as a mediu m of expres- 
sion, being in some sort a symbol of how a time-transcending per- 
son, human or divine, can lie above and yet find expression in the 
temporal flow. The problem has been brought to new intensity by 
contemporary hypotheses of science. General credence is now given 
to the vibrational theory of sensation, most often without any 
consciousness of its implications for a theory of reality. As the sense 
of hearing is gathered out of the soundless vibrations of the air, 
and the colors of the rainbow are gathered from colorless light, 
transformed into something different by that remarkable mstru- 
ment, the eye, there is no world of color and no world of soimd 
without the interpreting mind. My dog hears all the notes of the 
symphony, but he hears no symphony, and only imder certain, 
conditions of appreciation am I, the person, able to discriminate 
the structure and the meaning of it. To a far greater degree than 
we commonly realize, we must create the world that is. We have 
no world but that which we create. When we come to the tactile 
sensations by which we discern smoothness, hardness, impenetra- 
bility, mass, and extension, we seem for a moment to be on firmer 
ground, but not if we are keeping up with the theories of the 
physicists. These solid properties which have been the main refuge 
of materialism are seen to be as illusionaty as the others. The atom 
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is no longer considered to be a lump of matter chiefly distinguished 
by mass, extension, inertia. The old physics which insisted on eating 
its cake and keeping it is no longer de rigueur. It was thought we 
could have an unextended, that is an indivisible, atom that could 
be transformed into extension by the merest addition of nonexten- 
sions. Yet the merely mathematical natxure of this hypothesis did 
not appear to the philosophy-abjuring scientist. Under the new 
concept of the atom we have a center of force, or uncountable 
centers of force, which by their continuous activities give us the 
impression of mass, impenetrability, and the rest. The masses are 
not impenetrable for other realities moving at higher or differing 
speeds. Our physical bodies for which we often assume such par- 
ticularity, are shot through and through continually with un- 
observable realities of the external universe. We are forever subject 
to influences that we do not now know, and cannot comprehend. If 
out of all this something is to be made more than a meaningless 
dance of atoms, there must be a continuing Intelhgence at the helm. 
Unless there is purpose too, there can be no intelligible explanation, 
no surety for the world of science and of human relations. Strive 
how we may, it is impossible to separate the concept of creativity 
from the implications of purpose, or teleology. A creativity which 
has nothing but chance in view, has nothing in view. If the world 
consists of infinite vibrations and is to acquire any meaning, there 
must be present a persistent purpose, and a purpose which is enter- 
tained by something superior to the cosmic ebb and flow, which 
is not caught up and consumed by its own activity If change, such 
as is contemplated in the variations of evolutionary process, is to be 
admitted, new terms that have not appeared before must be pro- 
vided for. It is not enough to say that they were always there 
potentially. That is to beg the whole question There must be 
imique creations for progress in evolution. It may be admitted that 
the new is something from without, which is incorporated by 
assimilation with the already existing, but it is not sufficient to say 
that the uniqueness is due to the chance combination of elements. 
In the previous member of the evolutionary series may have been 
a capacity to function, to build a new element into its progeny, but 
this would be none other than an act of creation, and if it were 
accomplished in the way of progress, instead of degeneration, it 
must act purposively and against many forces of retrogression. If 
the creative effect is an advance in function, in adaptation, in re- 
finement of structure, in power of survival, it must be assumed as 
an example of creative intelligence working in and through the 
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physical structure. Thus it is reasonable to assume that the cosmic 
Ground is active in all existence, organic and inorganic. If now we 
may revert to the theory of atomic vibration as the source of sensa- 
tions and of imiversal reahty, and consider the atom as an event in 
a space-time continuum its activity may take place at the behest 
of a Supreme Creative Will. Under such a concept the Supreme 
Intelhgence would be seen as continuously active and creative. The 
Creation would appear not as something which took place four 
thousand and four years before Christ, on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember at nine o’clock of the morning, as the elder theologians used 
to figure, but as a process dependent momentarily upon the Divine 
creative activity. Though such a concept raises grave problems, 
they may on consideration be foimd less insuperable than others 
that can be advanced. At least, under such a concept a new and a 
real significance would be introduced into the Pauline quotation 
from lhe Greek poet: “In Him we live and move, and have our 
being” and that other word of a greater teacher touching the 
interrelatedness of all things- “Not a sparrow shall faU to the 
ground without yom Father’.’ Every wind that blows, every reaction 
in the test tube of the scientist, the swing of sidereal bodies in their 
orbits, the falling wing of the sparrow, ahke manifest the presence 
of an Agent continuously creative, in whom as co-creators, all free 
intelligences, and in lesser wise, all hving things, five and move and 
have tiheir being. Objectivity existing under the form of time, 
would, in the very nature of the case, exist as continuous creation. 
Objectivity to be real and to be intelhgible could proceed only from 
intelligence which is cosmic, efficient, and free. If this continuously 
active creation seems to burden the Divine character with too much 
responsibility, it is well to reahze that in such a case it is no greater 
than in a world once created and left to its independent course. The 
latter puts the greater strain on faith, leaving man without hope. 

Creator as Person 

From the foregoing considerations it is justifiable to assume the 
reasonableness of the notion that the objective order of existence 
demands a Cause which must also be the subject of experience Why 
add to our troubles by saying “also the subject of experience”? Om 
reason must lie in the fact that intelligent creativity demands pur- 
pose, and purpose cannot exist apart from self-consciousness. This 
assumption clears the personalist from charges of pantheism. It 
may seem like a diminution of the Almighty to hold him as being 
in a system of relations with the temporal, but how else can he be 
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said to have created the world or to maintain relations with the 
children whom he has created? It is true that purpose is a part of 
temporal conditions It is also true of any God actmg in the temporal 
order, that any series having a before and after, requires a self- 
referring subject which distinguishes itself from that which it 
creates. If we are forbidden to believe that God by a self -limitation 
acts xmder the order of time, we caimot affirm of him any relation 
to the world in any degree. By assuming God as static or as an 
Absolute, we sever all conceivable connection between him and the 
temporal order. We have intimations within our own experience of 
how this may be, for we also in lesser degree are time-transcendent. 
We have already summoned the structure of the symphony for 
illustration, but even the static mathematical entities, propositions, 
concepts, essences, and values which exist for minds imder the 
temporal form, have also a timeless significance They are timeless 
in the sense that they survive those who make them, and they apply 
alike to the endless succession of men who will live in the temporal 
order. Always they apply to the conditions of a time-world and 
without the temporal reference would be meaningless. If the 
Cosmic Intelligence is conscious of a developing world order, then 
it must be conscious of itself in relation to that development, and 
in that measure its experience must fall under the temporal form. 
It can be held truly to transcend the time series while it works imder 
it, by a self-limitation, for a purpose which is held in view. The 
existence of purpose in the world order as truly calls for transcend- 
ence in the temporal series as for immanence in it. This peculiar 
demand is met only when we consider the Cosmic Intelligence to 
be a Person. We must then in the truest sense consider ourselves as 
living in a personal world, and the whole realm of nature comes to 
herself in and through the person, human or Divine. Shall not the 
time come when Nature herself shall be redeemed, come to herself, 
and the whole earth be full of the glory of God? 



CHAPTER XX 

Mass Production 


An overwhelming impression has been made upon the 
modern world by its mastery of the colossal. We have forgotten 
how to speak in any language but superlatives, and the circus 
publicity man seems to be largely in control of our thinking. We 
are browbeaten by numbers, which are taken to be the end of all 
controversy. The quantitative aspect of modem science has been 
created by this uncanny respect for numbers, and has, in turn, itself 
helped to create a civilization that worships at the shrine of quan- 
tity. “Mass production” is the slogan of the hour by which we 
vainly hope to achieve every type of human well-being and happi- 
ness. Like some terrible creation of a Frankenstein diis devotion 
to quantity has in our own time turned upon us to crush us. If we 
are being forced to resort to it to defeat those enemies of society 
who have been its blind followers, there is all the more reason why 
we should not allow ourselves to fall into a like idolatry The 
machine easily becomes the enemy of the person and of real values 
if it falls into the hands of the unscrupulous, the immoral, the 
greedy, and the tyrannical. The main problem of the present hour 
is the subjection of quantitative mechanics to the control of the 
spirit. The next great advance of society cannot come by the inven- 
tion of new gadgets, though these may drive us to new moral 
achievements in sheer self-defense against threatened annihilation. 

The confusion of quantity with quality is a distinctly Western 
product. It was begun by the early Greek atomists who committed 
themselves to a materialistic monism in order to escape the tyran- 
nies of pagan idolatry by which the ruling classes kept the masses 
in social subjection. Any type of monism is conducive to slavery of 
one sort or another and is in sympathy with totalitarianism The 
strategy was to fight a spiritual monism with another, materialistic 
monism, and the war has persisted to our owm time. The develop- 
ment of Greek naturalism with its emphasis on the mathematical 
realities of nature has enabled us to deal mth a single aspect of 
being, that of quantity or volume. To make this one restricted view 
apply to all reality, it is assumed that all qualities are but the 
expression of quantitative existence. Since both qualities and quan- 
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tities are a part of reality, there were certain to be between them, 
uniformities of appearance and relation, to each other, or to some 
backlying causal agent that produces them both The modem mis- 
take has been to assume that the relation of quantity to quality was 
a purely causal one, in which quality was the less real. 

About the time that a knowledge of Aristotle was being recovered 
in Europe, and was creating confusion in academic circles, a pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne confessed to having gone to an Italian imi- 
versity, which was then the heart of the Aristotelian movement. 
There, he said, he unlearned what he had been teaching, in order 
to go back to Paris and imteach what he had previously taught. He 
was the prototype of many modem scholars. With respect to the 
present reference of qualitative distinctions to quantitative differ- 
ences, which bedevils om present world view, we have much to 
unlearn. It is not really strange that, drunken with the heady wine 
of “mass production” which holds out so many flattering promises 
for the amelioration of the common lot, if rightfully used, we have 
come to overlook the qualifying phrase “if rightfully used” The 
tempo of modern society has been set to the tune of mass produc- 
tion. We have done some “unlearning” at the expense of two ter- 
rible wars, which threatened the destmction of the world’s physical 
resources, but is it enough? Unless the moral and spiritual values 
can be dominantly re-established, this mass destmction may make 
mass production impossible for the amehoration of man’s lot — 
materialism slain by its own hand Under such circumstances it 
may not come amiss to restudy the matter of the relation that exists 
between quantity and quality. 

Idealism and Scientific Method 

The idealistic claim for the pxurely mental character of qualities 
would place them beyond the reach of scientific investigation Since 
science must deal with successions in phenomena, and cannot, with- 
out becoming imscientific, enter into the question of efficient cause, 
such a limitation is resented by a science which seeks to set up 
claims to exclusive knowledge The conflict is in great measure due 
to the extreme pretensions of either party Furthermore, there is a 
more potent reason; phenomenal knowledge is, everywhere, a 
knowledge of activities rather than of essences, of measurable 
quantities rather than of qualities The activities of natme are 
known through the manifestation of measurable force or move- 
ment. We cannot tell what gravitation, electricity, and light may 
be; we can scientifically measure their effects only in a way limited 
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to our five senses. There may be a universe of effects that the small 
range of our senses does not give us, the borders of which universe 
science contmually strives to push back by various devices. To 
learn as much as possible about nature by. the measurement of 
these activities is the special task of science. To sidetrack the 
researcher to metaphysical considerations is to turn him from his 
true field and to confuse his efforts. As the history of science demon- 
strates, this has too often been the allurement to which it has suc- 
cumbed. It is easy to jump from scientific measurement to philo- 
sophical conclusions, as when experimenters in biology conclude 
that the apparent restoration of the dead vacates the claims of 
religion. 

The protagonist of scientific method too often assumes the non- 
existence of any reality which does not come within the scope of 
his investigation. This assurance is augmented by a blind trust in 
the accuracy of statistics. To the mind not logically conscious of 
the symbolical nature of numbers they may become fatally mis- 
leading The field of pure mathematics itself is the only sphere 
wherein numbers convey exact information, and that only within 
their own prescribed system of relations. They are logical rather 
than actual realities, and in application to life become only approxi- 
mations. Where factors of Ae living are concerned, the mathe- 
matical is frequently the least important of all facts The stock 
illustration of the logics is applicable, though previously used, 
assuming the truth of the conclusion that if one man can dig a well 
in ten days, ten men can do it in one The main points in the prob- 
lem are not touched; the fact that ten men could not dig at once 
in so small a space, and the other, which has to do with the indi- 
vidual capacity and moral earnestness of the men. Even the moral 
element makes a difference though it cannot get into the statistics 
In the law of the pulley, likewise, the numerical exactness of mathe- 
matical analysis is deceiving, since it has to be based on the assump- 
tion that pulleys are frictionless, and different allowances must be 
made for different pulleys and ropes. At best we can have only 
approximations. That many qualities are expressible in terms of 
quantity is an indubitable fact of experience. The relation to the 
high note, of the short string and the increased speed of vibration, 
is indisputable, as are also light waves with respect to differences 
in color, but since the qualitative result is affected in the sense 
organs of hearer and observer, the relation between quantity and 
quality is a concomitant rather than a causal one. An ingenious 
device has been perfected whereby movement of the air caused by 
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voice or instrument is registered in terms of light, and pitch and 
timbre are thus made to register themselves. This has been en- 
thusiastically and thoughtlessly acclaimed as the “photographing” 
of sound. A little reflection will show that we have only a concomi- 
tance of efiects made to record themselves. We have not in this 
instance photographed sound at all, but the effect of wave agitations 
striking a disk and transmitted to a pivoted illuminated mirror. The 
photograph is of the light reflected from the mirror. We have been 
able to introduce only a parallelism between the effects of sound on 
a disk and their effects upon the human ear. In the experiment there 
are doubtless some facts obtainable, but they are likely to be over- 
estimated. We do not get any qualities of sound from our photo- 
graph. There is but little more identity between the two than 
might be imagined between the quality of potatoes and the bushel 
baskets in which they come. 

Quality as Mental Construct 

Whatever relation we may be able to estabhsh between quanti- 
tative and qualitative values, our problem remains unsolved outside 
the realm of meaning or intelligence Whatever else the eye and 
the ear get from the natural phenomena of sight and hearing, they 
do not get the experience of wave length and vibration Whatever 
the senses get, the mind translates into meanings of its own. No 
terms of measurement can offer complete expression of the reality. 
Redness cannot be qualitatively expressed in terms of vibration 
frequency, nor the musical note by the arabic numerals expressive 
of its wave length, nor the love of a Dante in terms of the chemisms 
set up in his brain by the sight of Beatrice, though all these move- 
ments of matter do take place and form an interesting study. They 
come short of explanation. 

The amazing thing about quahty is not, as so often assumed, our 
ability to find a physical parallelism in which to express it. The 
amazing fact is that it represents so much more, and such a different 
reality, from that which its physical expression can convey The 
chief values lie in the facts which cannot be scientifically reached. 
We could indeed go on discerning red from blue, or the note A in 
the musical scale, without even dreaming that colors and notes 
represent mathematical imiformities This is because quantities 
represent diverse realms of experience, brought together through 
the person The inner world of the person is the nexus in which 
they are joined, not some outer state of reality. Qualities cannot, 
therefore, be taken apart from meaning and relation. Every percep- 
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tion has in it at least three elements for its completion: It is, first, of 
all, a mental act, and second, a mental act dependent upon minds 
existing in certain external relations, and in the third instance, it 
takes place only through the activity of a self -referring subject of 
experience. It is not mental alone, nor objective alone, but a realism 
of object and subject through the mediation of a person. 

The trend of modern physics is toward the increasing interpreta- 
tion of all qualities, including those of mass, extension, and im- 
penetrability, as the measurable activities of atoms in which aU 
differences are provided by variations of force. The modem atom 
unlike the ancient is a center of force, but is itself without extension. 
Mass is simply an activity to be judged by results. Thus the observer 
seeks the reduction of all physical manifestation to a common 
denominator. This concept puts in clearer light the fact that per- 
ception is a matter of relations, and emphasizes the part which in- 
terpreting mind must take in any reality. Some have long held to 
the reality of everything but mind, yet while they have denied 
mind, they have boasted a practical omniscience against all com- 
ers The new concepts open the way to a better understanding and 
collaboration between science and philosophy and between science 
and religion. Each can provide, in its own field, contributions to 
human understanding that no one of them can provide alone. 

Qiuintitative Aspects Relational, Not Causal 

"What is to be assumed respecting the mysterious relation be- 
tween quantitative difference and qualitative change? Since the 
days of Democritus the two have been thought identical and yet the 
identification is imconvincing. Why is the mind unconvinced in 
the face of such authoritative announcements? The reason seems 
to lie principally in the fact just mentioned, that we are directly 
conscious of the qualities, and not of the attendant quantitative 
factors We cannot by ukase reduce the intellectual puzzle of a 
jump from quantitative fact to qualitative interpretation. The mind 
is correct in this feeling. We can cross the gap only through a higher 
synthesis. If quantitative forces are to be held as grounding the 
qualitative fact, these so-called “events” of atomic action, showing 
purpose and direction, must be guided by an intelligence which, 
because of its self-consciousness and self-direction, is a Person. The 
same intelligent groimd can be conceived as working both in objec- 
tive nature and in subjective personality. In the final analysis our 
world can be held logically intelligible, and the deadlock between 
quantitative fact and qualitative interpretation cleared away, only 
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by assuming a Personal Intelligence as the source of their mani- 
festation. The uniformities of nature are then compatible with 
contingency, since they are due to intelligent willing on the part 
of the World Groimd and not to some inevitable necessity The 
ancient conflict between the monism of matter and the monism of 
the Absolute is likewise solved by the only means possible. In the 
Person, the conflicting paradox of immanence and transcendence 
provides exactly the combination that makes personality possible, 
a paradox which the late John Wright Buckham would have called 
a contrapletion. 


Quality the Higher Reality 

In the epochs of human thought, history demonstrates the diffi- 
culty of keeping clear of overbearing obsessions 

The Greek naturalism, that aesQietic sensitiveness to nature 
which was the source of their miparalleled artistic accomplishment, 
ran to an excess that soon imperiled the cultmre it had built. Some- 
thing similar happened in respect to Gothic architecture and the 
ideas it so nobly embodied. Assuming themselves to represent the 
last word of completeness their creators fell afoul of advancing life. 
Greek culture failed because it lacked the fulfilment which a larger 
development of the spiritual would have given, and the Gothic, 
because in its other-worldliness it forgot the world of objective 
reality. There is a reverse shortsightedness in the thinking of our 
own great scientific age. As the Greeks sought in naturalism to 
find man’s complete expression without respect to the spiritual, and 
medievahsm sought it in a spiritualism divorced from reference to 
man’s material good, so our age is seeking to find complete expres- 
sion for itself in a materialism which ignores both the intellectual 
and the spiritual. Of course so general a statement cannot be easily 
defended, for in this world there is such an intermingling of motives 
that there is never a strict either/or. But positivism is clearly the 
obsession of our times. It failed to achieve its ambition to set itself 
up as a new rehgion, the last of its English chapels having closed 
some years ago, according to news reports, but it still lives in con- 
temporary humanism. There are inherent reasons why a definition 
of positivism as a “new rehgion” is a paradox possessing the dimen- 
sion of humor, but the standpoints of positivism are dominant in 
much modem thinking. The heart of positivism is empiricism, and 
the heart of positivistic empiricism is the assumption that only 
matter exists, that all knowledge comes through sensory stimuli, 
that all proof is within the field of physical measxnrement, that 
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pixrpose must be ruled out of nature, and that explanation is a 
reference to matter in motion. The apparent integrity of this 
thought is achieved by omission of the spiritual and even of m a n 
himself. There can be little doubt that the glory of this scientific 
age will in history be compared with the art of the Greek and the 
accomplishments of the Gothic, but it also lacks fin ality because of 
the fatal lack, the recognition of spiritual factuality. Our mastery 
of the forces of nature, unmoralized, constitutes a menace to the 
future of the race. We are now in possession of sufficient scientific 
knowledge to bring about world destruction Our problem is the 
moralization and spiritualization of society. Our scientific obses- 
sions have led to the common denial of most of the things worth 
while, that is, spiritual values. The one-sidedness is shown in most 
modem efforts at cosmic explanation. The origin and ongoing of 
the world is presumed to have been a primal accident of motion. 
There are many efforts at swift mental contortionism to ground a 
world of exquisite adaptations upon the basis of chance, but there 
are those who are so unreflective as to do it with a straight face and 
an extraordinary lack of humor Into this asymmetry we would 
not have fallen but for the loss of the art of philosophic criticism. 
The privileged position of philosophy is to point out a coherent 
world view and thus to prove the friend both of science and of 
rehgion Its office is that of mediation. This position is lost when- 
ever it turns to a dominatingly partisan view. It has too often failed 
of its mission by committing itself to the exclusive reality of either 
matter or spirit. Outside of personalism the coherence of these con- 
trasting aspects has been sought only by the denial of one or the 
other, or by a device of words, such as Spinoza’s ambiguous use of 
the term “substance” as both material and immaterial. Whenever 
philosophy turns to either of these expedients it surrenders the 
power of critical analysis and at the same instant its mediatorial 
prerogative. Coherence means the taking into consideration of all 
aspects of reality. When one begins with the person he is starting at 
least with the one known reality where spirit and matter meet. Any 
other procedure is based on negation of half of reality. With all the 
importance of physical nature it can never be the whole story in the 
life of man. Spirit is also a part of nature, a fact that religion has 
often assisted science in overlooking. For man the better part of 
reality Hes in the spiritual values. He can never live by bread alone. 
The spiritual values cannot be identified with physical sensations, 
as in much modern psychology, without removing their spiritual 
character which lies in freedom of choice. Honesty as the expression 
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of an organism, or as an uncontrollable impulse is reduced to so 
beggarly an abjectness as to become meaningless. Positivism was 
correct in confining the field of physical science to the facts of 
physical phenomena, it was wrong m declaring there was nothing 
else in the world to explain. The discovery of a world in which 
values are an important part calls for a world view that will include 
these higher realities. Values are established only in freedom. Even 
social science, which Comte declared to be the highest of the 
sciences, is deprived of value if grounded in a world of mechanism . 
It has taken a long time and bitter disillusionment, which is not yet 
ended for some, to relieve oiuselves of the folly of thinking that we 
can by a simple change of environment change the moral state of 
man. The social state must ultimately depend upon good will, the 
freedom of moral choices, without which social values vanish. Yet 
the effort to avoid frsink recognition of spiritual reality in the ad- 
vancement of humanity is the daily and hourly task of many of 
the brightest minds of our age, a task as futile as that of Sisyphus 
rolling the stone. As qualities are the higher realities which the 
mind of man weaves out of the web of sensations, so the highest of 
all qualities are those produced by spiritual and moral choices 
Without these there is neither value, explanation, nor the reality 
that matters most. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Idols of the Cave 


In AN ILLUSTRATION SO old that reference to it appears a bit 
mte, Plato drew the picture of man in his relation to the world of 
objects, an interpretation which is still potent. Men are described 
as sitting in a cave with their backs to the opening, and with their 
only knowledge of the world coming to them through the appear- 
ance of the shadows that fall through the opening upon the wall in 
front of them. They must draw their conclusions and buHd up their 
world of experience out of the appearance, disappearance, and suc- 
cession of the shadows which cross their field of vision. This inter- 
pretation of what they see is their world of knowledge It would be 
impossible to describe to such men, in intelligible language, that 
other world which could be seen if only they could turn about and 
face the light. Should they catch a momentary glimpse of it they 
would consider it merely dream and illusion. 

The illustration is still apt, for the world of the senses can give 
the wisest of us only that fragment of reality which comes through 
our very limited physical consciousness We reach the “external 
world” only through the operation of internal mental activities. 
Like the dwellers in the cave we must seek within ourselves even 
the criteria of judgment about the external world. Should we be 
suddenly endowed with a sixth sense, such as television might 
some day develop into, or be conceived as becoming, it might 
change very completely the meaning of the world and of experi- 
ence. We go on interpreting the meaning of the shadows that fall 
across the wall of sensation, but our world is built by us out of these 
inner experiences. No world of knowledge, scientific, psychological, 
or religious, is exempt from these conditions, a fact to be held 
steadfastly in mind when we are inclined to weigh evidences in- 
vidiously. Once we have found a word expressive of any experience, 
we fall upon that as if it were identical with the fact, and itself 
sufficiently explanatory. Thus the revival of contemporary logic 
under the guise of semantics, desirable in itself, threatens us with 
a new worship of words just as we have been getting rid of old 
slaveries to words that had lost their meanings vsdth the march of 
time and the progress or regress of thought. When we have cap- 
tured a word, we begin to externalize it as experience, and the 
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word is taken as the token of a solid and substantial world of 
objects which exists independent not only of the experiencer but of 
all experiences. The fact remains, nevertheless, that all we know 
of an outer world is that which finds existence within us. Some of 
these objectivities which we set up are as certain to be illusory idols 
of the cave as it is certain that aberrations of the hmnan mind are 
possible. The greatest reahties of our world of fact have to be taken 
on faith, and many of them are made realities by our faith. In spite 
of all the watchdog methods, by which science has sought freedom 
from misleading dogmas of this kind, a simple reference to once 
generally accepted “facts” such as corpuscles, particles, animal 
spirits, magnetism, cholers, phlegms and many others, presents 
convincing evidence of this idolatry of words. A word saves so much 
thought, and so easily substitutes for explanation. Even now physics 
is in process of discarding some of its old-time certainties such as 
material atoms, gravitation as formerly conceived, contiauous 
force, ether, indestructible matter, the second law of thermody- 
namics, to mention only a few. Theology with slower pace clings 
idolatrously to old watchwords that have become utterly meaning- 
less to the rising generation, in spite of much pump work and itera- 
tion. Once men have enslaved themselves to words that are given 
objectivity by common credence, it is all but impossible to get them 
to believe in any other world than the illusory world of outgrown 
concepts. The idols of the cave become the ready instruments by 
which those who have an ax to grind are able to enslave their fel- 
lows, and it makes little difference which are the words they utter. 
Even the best of words have been thus degraded to selfish uses. So 
we are stormed into terror by pronoimcements of Nazism, Fascism, 
Commimism, Socialism, Capitalism, Technocracy, Democracy, 
Constitutionalism, Racial Superiority, Orthodoxy, Liberalism, or 
what have you. We get jitters from words, and it is to the personal 
advantage of some of the brethren to see that some of them are 
called out with a sufficiently alarming frequency. During the 
Middle Ages the Devil became so objectified that even a shackle- 
breaking reformer like Luther, who feared the face of no man, was 
frightened at his own shadow, and could discover a thing of hoofs, 
horns, and tail lurking just around the comer Many others were 
granted personal interviews and glimpses of the same party. Let 
none of the congregation arise in indignation to say that we do not 
believe in the Devil. We do, but we believe that most of his believ- 
ers look for him in the wrong places. The illusion of an external 
Devil makes men oblivious to his presence in their own hearts 
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where he dwells, if anywhere. Many of our most orthodox or most 
heterodox certainties fall xmder this category, and enslave us to 
idols of the cave which our own minds have set up. 

It has been quite the fashion to consider one realm of hmnan 
thought entirely free from illusions of this kind, the realm of sci- 
ence, and one method capable of overcoming the world, the flesh, 
and the Devil, scientific method. Yet nowhere outside the reign of 
theology have we had a blinder worship of words. Of the idols thus 
set up, science is now becoming happily aware through the demon- 
strated inadequacy of its own methods, and out of these discrepan- 
cies has grown the modem scientific revolution. 

There is no place perhaps, where this is more evident than in 
the theory of causation. A few short years ago no dogma was more 
indubitably held than that of mechanical causation. There is still 
an obstinate adherence to the old certainty on the part of some, 
because as in orthodoxy, there seemed no place to go. The main 
line of defense is broken, however, and outstanding physicists are 
admitting the inadequacy of causal explanation from the stand- 
point of materialism. Such a confession brings into new importance 
a study of the field of causality with respect to the creative causation 
of the person, which is the only efficient kind of which we have 
direct and immediate knowledge. 

The Source of the Causal Notion 

Why should the human mind be obsessed with the notion of 
causation when its definition is so obscure and the problem it pre- 
sents so perplexing. Many physicists today are denying it alto- 
gether Yet there is no idea more universal than that of cause, unless 
it be that of the reality of self-consciousness itseK. The commonness 
of the idea arises of course from the experience of the individual of 
the relation between his wish and his act However much psycholo- 
gists may deny freedom, it will continue to be the commonest of 
human beliefs and experiences. Introspection discloses to the aver- 
age man the will behind the act, and in the case of the activities of 
others it is but natural to assume the existence of a similar causal 
will When we look at the larger world of activity it is the easiest 
possible conclusion to assume &at there too is a causal agent. There 
is no need to presume the superstitions of ghosts, magic, ginn, and 
phantom to account for this positing of cause behind action. With 
the unlettered, all movement is attributed to life Even the erudite 
cannot escape the conclusion that purposive activity calls for an 
agent. 
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Causation as Succession 

Causation is generally understood in the sense of metaphysical 
or efficient cause, but is commonly applied in the case of any series 
of temporal succession. If we have a series like <Zi, Os, . . . Cn, a is 
commonly called the cause of ati; Ui of Ga, and so throughout the 
series. There are two aspects imder which the series may be viewed: 
we may think of a-^, as a variation of c, and so on down the line. We 
shall ihen have in mind the temporal succession in which the 
differentiated a’s follow one another, but it is clear that we have 
not set our minds on the differentiations themselves. We have been 
considering likenesses only, as if primarily we had only differentia- 
tions of a continuum a, while any change in a creates a new unit 
and a different one. Our continuum n is a projection of our own self- 
conscious continuum — an idol of the cave when applied to objects. 
This blindness underlies the fallacy of much evolutionary assump- 
tion. If we are to think in terms of efficient or real cause, we must 
turn our attention not to the similarities, but to the differences, 
which have to be accounted for. We have bolstered our evolutionary 
argument by pointing to similarities as the explanation of the 
differences Once we turn our attention to the differences we shall 
see that in each instance a new factor enters the situation which 
has not existed before, and these new factors are represented in the 
sub-1, sub-2 ... to the sub-n of the series. In the series aj; nj . . . an if 
we draw a line to separate the common factor from the incremental 
ones, thus ourselves entirely dependent for the 

increment of evaluation upon the series below the line which are 
disparate It is these new elements which call for explanation and 
which are necessary for change and essential to evolution. What we 
really have is a double order of causation, the temporal or phe- 
nomenal one, and the causal or efficient one. There is always a 
tendency to confuse the two, but the unraveling of the problem of 
causation can never be made so long as we fail to distinguish 
between the two orders. There might be, for instance, a continuing 
cause behind the whole series of “subs” bringing them into being 
one by one. If a watchmaker produces a series of watches with 
growing complexities and refinements it is no real explanation to 
declare that watch number two was produced by watch number 
one, although number one may have been necessary to an experi- 
menting watchmaker before number two could come into being. 
The watchmaker remains the efficient cause of the series of watches 
that come from his hands, and the evolution is not because of the 
watch but because of the creative genius of transcendent persons. 
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Causation as Description 

Another fallacy to be faced is the notion that causation is ac- 
counted for by a description of the process. There is no reason why 
any mature mind should make such a mistake, but we find descrip- 
tion frequently set forth in sober scientific treatises as meeting the 
demands of causal explanation This is the fallacy present when 
the “cause” is referred to the “law” in the case. Laws are uniformi- 
ties of action, and tell us what we may reasonably anticipate, but 
not what is necessitated. The bending orbit of the earth is some- 
times said to be caused by the law of gravitation, the hooks on the 
acacia seed are said to be caused by a gene in the chromosomes. 
There is ordinarily no recognition of the fact that such statements 
merely name the order of temporal succession, begging the ques- 
tion and offering no real explanation at aU. However intricate the 
description of the process becomes, it gives no clue of explanation, 
except that of showing a marvelous coordination of part to function, 
of living cell to the world for which it is both prepared and prepar- 
ing. To the mind of the poet, the philosopher, the prophet, and the 
man of scientific insight, this indicates a Directive Intelligence in, 
and behind, and through the whole order of reality. U^appily 
such an insight is still a scandal to many scientific campfoUowers, 
and to those philosophical materialists who bring up the rear but 
seem never able to catch up with the van of the scientific procession. 
Gravitation is usually “explained” in a similar manner, by descrip- 
tion. We are given such formulas as v—gt, and are then told: “there 
you have it!’ But even if one goes on to say that gravitation is the 
uniform attraction of bodies, relative to mass, time, and distance, 
however verbosely or in whatever tautologies we involve ourselves, 
we have said nothing explanatory. We have only stated a fact. 
Causal explanation, which we can never scientifically reach, would 
tell us why bodies must of necessity attract each other according to 
mass, time, and distance, or why genes control the physical features 
of the future adults of the species, frequently appearing after hav- 
ing skipped many generations Here is a puzzle before which the 
mind of greatest insight must fail, and perhaps in resource to the 
highest wisdom can only say; “Thy ways O I^rd are past finding 
out'” 

Cause as Relation 

Any definition of causation will be incomplete if it does not 
include the temporal and spatial relations imder which all devel- 
oping things exist, for cause like change is of the very essence of 
time. As in change, it is a relation that exists between what has 
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been, what now is, and what shall be. Such a process is without 
meaning except to an abiding, self-referring intelligence which 
experiences and yet transcends the temporal process, and out of its 
experience weaves the meaning of relation. These temporal rela- 
tions surviving the succession of appearances could be nothing 
except for a transcending intelligence, human or divine. To make 
causation something independent of such intelligence is to destroy 
the concept of causation altogether. 

As causation cannot be considered apart from its temporal rela- 
tions, so also must it be seen as a part of the larger scheme of rela- 
tions we call the imiverse. To be complete, these relations must 
include the biological, the social, the mental, and the spiritual, as 
well as physical, reahties. The time is at hand when we should 
forsake the positivistic folly of compartment reahty which seeks to 
hang explanation on a single and less important peg. The world of 
matter, wonderful as it is, is not the most wonderful fact of ex- 
istence. More and more clearly it appears that we cannot afEord to 
ignore the factuality, the importance, and the explanatory function 
of human values in a comprehension of the xmiverse We sho\ild 
look at om: world squarely and not endeavor to squint half of it out 
of the angle of vision, in order to save the dogma of materialism. 
Human values include the factualities of greatest moment to us, 
without which all explanations are worthless. This one-sidedness 
arrays science and religion in opposing camps, bringing no end of 
confusion to both realms. In a rational universe one set of truths 
cannot be held as canceling another set. A one-eyed man can never 
see correctly for lack of perspective. What we need most is depth of 
insight in dealing with the world of meaning, and depth there can- 
not be unless we include in our vision the whole scheme of rela- 
tions, physical, temporal, biological, social, mental, and spiritual 
All are parts of what we call our imiverse, all are related to the rest, 
and all are needing to be accounted for. Our boasted era of enlight- 
enment will sometime be seen as a period approaching mental, or 
will it be moral, idiocy in an attempt to treat the world of reality 
as made up of imrelated compartments. 

Causation Must Be Efficient 

Stringing out the biological series in an ascending or descending 
order with the smallest of discernible gaps between, may provide a 
tentative hypothesis as to the order of succession in time, but can 
prove no efficient relation between the members of the series. Then 
it may be asked: If there is no efficient causal relation to be assumed. 
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what may we scientifically conclude? What is thinkable? It is ex- 
actly because at present no other scheme than an evolutionary one 
is thinkable that I join hands in beHef with my scientific friends, 
although some of them seem to be weakening on the evolutionary 
hypothesis at the moment. There is a difference between a reason- 
able behef and a demonstration. We should not, on the basis of 
what is still hypothesis, proceed to dogmatic conclusions. One might 
as well string out the museum watches of the Louvre in the order 
of their “primitiveness” and declare that the largest and crudest of 
the lot produced all the rest, a father of the last little jewel, as com- 
plete as any there, which once hxmg as a pendant about milady’s 
neck. The thoughtful man will be conscious of an inadequacy in 
thus accounting for a growing order of complexity and adaptation 
which has raised itself up out of chaos into order, adaptabilily, and 
intelligence, without the aid of intelligence either inside or outside 
the process. One fact is certain; If we have an effect, the cause must 
have been adequate to its production. Nonintelligence cannot con- 
sistently be held to have produced the intelligible. 


Causation Must Be Purposive 

It becomes clear that no teleological or purposive elements can 
fairly be overlooked if they are present. If there is increasing com- 
plexity working toward improvement, in the direction of the pres- 
ervation or progress of the species, this fact in itself is as important 
as any that might be called merely biological, or merely physical. 
We must get into our survey all the facts even if their significance 
is not wholly materialistic. One-sided final conclusions, such as ig- 
nore all nonmaterial facts and factors, cannot be said to be truly 
scientific. Without the efficient and purposive aspects, the notion of 
causation loses reality and meaning and becomes a mere rearrange- 
ment of atoms as iimocuous for explanation as the dumping of 
bricks from a workman’s hod. The appreciation of this fact is what 
leads our most advanced scientists to give over the doctrine of caus- 
ation as falling outside their field 

If causation is then to be efficient it must be purposive and if pur- 
posive it must be personal, for causation demands the introduction 
into the phenomenal series of the new, the imique, the continuous. 
Without this there are only redistributions, recombinations of the 
old, just as some materialists would have us believe. But this is to 
ignore not only the problem of causation, but the problem of reality 
itself in its important phases. Recombinations are one thing, but 
recombinations to an end are quite another. Have we then any ex- 
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ample of the new in experience, or of the materially unaccoxmtable? 
There is one privileged place where we find it springing forth — ^in 
the depths of personal consciousness. In every creative effort of man 
there are present powers for which neither heredity, environment, 
nor external impiilses can fully account The case for behaviorism 
can be made out only by ignoring the important factors in human 
action. Genius, in the last analysis, is unaccountable except as the 
act of a free person. Human choices produce not only new combi- 
nations of material things, they produce what in value and mean- 
ing are essentially new, because of the entrance of nonmaterial 
factors of thought and inspiration. The immaterial is acting on the 
material in the commonest human acts releasing new causal series. 
You cannot lift a book from the table by an act of will without call- 
ing into play the activity of the nonmaterial upon the material. 
Though you are told with much show of academic palaver that ex- 
ternal impulses over which you had no control had de^t^rmined for 
all time lhat at this moment you should be compelled to pick up 
this book, you know it is not true, by the most direct knowledge pos- 
sible to man. The picking up of the book is, if you please, an ex- 
ample of xmcaused cause. We witness in the acts of the person not 
only the uncaused cause, but likewise the only example of real 
cause of which we can have immediate knowledge. When we have 
traced causation to a personal will there is neither need nor possi- 
bility of going farther. Granted all the influences of heredity, en- 
vironment, and impulse, the deciding factor, as we know, is personal 
decision. While it is rather common in modem psychology to deny 
this, it cannot be denied without unsettling, if accepted, the founda- 
tions of the social order, and the abrogation of the human values 
The denial is made, moreover, without scientific warrant, and up- 
on the say-so of an imdemonstrable psychology. Any psychology 
which begins by such a derdal of selfhood immediately demon- 
strates its own self-betrayal. If we recognize, as the saner portions 
of society do, the fact of freedom, the causal series ends in the person, 
and provides against the resort to an infinite regress of causes, for 
at long last the whole cosmic series may be conceived as begun in 
a Supreme Person. The finite person contains within himself the 
capacity for creative causation, even though he must work under 
the limitations of an order which he himself did not create 

When we come to the larger question of the causation of the cos- 
mic order we have two alternatives. We can assume that a Personal 
Cause initiates and continues the whole series of universal activi- 
ties, or we can assert that these proceed from a nonintelligent, non- 
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purposive chaos, down which we must pass by a regress approach- 
ing infimty to an eventual Unknowable. About such a process two 
facts should be noted If that Unknowable, hunted to its lair, is to 
be deemed causally adequate to produce the effects of an intelli- 
gible and coordinated world, it must contain within itself both in- 
telligence and purpose. Thus we find our discarded personal God 
back in the saddle, but with a new name — ^the Great Unknowable. 
But to commit every^ing to the Unknowable is to put an end to 
science before it begins, by asserting a universal skepticism: that 
nothing can be known about reality. The other fact to be faced, if 
we refuse to trace causation to a Supreme Person, is that we are 
forced to the assumption of efficient and purposive causation in our- 
selves alone. In that case we are the only gods, in a world in which 
we are most of the time so helpless. Even the most unthinking 
should sense the preposterous character of such a conclusion which 
is that of existentialism. The rational, and the modem, scientific as- 
sumption is that in a coordinated and intelligible world, causation 
proceeds from a purposive and intelligent source.^ Such a conclu- 
sion is equivalent to the theistic claim of a Personal World Ground, 
and it will remain for an increasing number the most reasonable 
explanation of the problem of causation. 

Why, someone asks, this incredible extemalization of inner 
experience, which results in assigning arbitrary domination to a 
single idea like that of causation? This seems especially strange 
when the outstanding example of causation from which the whole 
concept is drawn is a direct and inner experience hke the carrying 
out of my decision to lift the book from the table. Why do we put 
the fact of causation outside ourselves so readily while denying the 
fact within, and inventing a behavioristic psychology to quiet our 
inner remonstrances? Perhaps an inadequate, but most immedi- 
ately occurring, answer would be that by the assumptions of be- 
haviorism we seem absolved of troublesome moral and spiritual 
responsibilities It is for something like this that we erect the vari- 
ous idols of our cave and then fall down to worship them. J. Allen 
Boone, in a recent scintillating book already mentioned^ calls at- 
tention to this fact and illustrates it in a homely but telling way. 
The illustration cites the instance of a bug crawling across a sheet 
of paper, and around which with a pen is drawn a line. The bug 
tries repeatedly to escape the circle but at every turn comes smack 
up against the line which it evidently considers impassable. Most 

iPlanck The Philosophy of Physics Norton, N Y , pp. 31, 43, 78-82. 

*K)m Are the Adventure. Prentice-Hall, N. p. 83. 
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of US are not only shut in by ideas which we consider impassable, 
but unhke the bug we do not often try to escape. We love to be con- 
fined by the imaginary walls of prejudice, preconceived and safe 
opinions, assumptions of class, educational, or even ancestral supe- 
riority, dogmas of science, politics, or rehgion. As one good, very 
good, bishop remarked: “I do not wish to read your journal, for my 
opinions were made long ago, and I do not wish to have them dis- 
turbed by thinking!’ We grasp a little aspect of life as if it were the 
whole of cosmic meaning. So om: opinion, our party, our church 
comes to usurp the whole area of our thought by which all else is 
brought to judgment. Woe be to him who invades the sacred pre- 
cincts of our idols with a new and contrasting idea. He will find a 
guard there as forbidding as the one before the Jade Buddha in 
Peking who outlawed my camera. We pull about omrselves the little 
line of social or other exclusion, not reahzing that we are not only 
shutting others out but shutting ourselves in and away from enter- 
ing the larger world of thought and opportimity which would mean 
freedom and life We love our chains. An American army oflScer 
asked, in London, for a fried egg, “turned” and was answered that 
it could not be done. When he remonstrated with the waiter, de- 
scribing to him the simple process, and inquired why it was im- 
possible, he received the conclusive reply: “It never has been done 
here, sir!’ The bug could not get over the line. 

The inertia of die human mind checks the spirit of free inquiry 
because the average man resents the task involved in the considera- 
tion of new ideas, new duties, and above all, of new obligations. 
Resentment is intensified if the new ideas make social, moral, or 
religious demands He is indeed very prone to consider any sugges- 
tions which call for readjustment or moral courage as scandalous 
in the extreme He can also find an opprobrious word for it. Thus 
we surround ourselves with the idols of the cave in preference to 
viewing events in the full hght of scientific, mental, or religious 
factuahty. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Unemergent Evolution 


Echoings and re-echoings of the Scopes trial! Will they 
never die away? The author stepped into St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, London, for a taste of “the bread of Me” and received a 
stone aimed at American ignorance which was assumed to be both 
colossal and characteristic. The noted preacher of the day desirous 
of showing his scientific knowledge and sympathies explained evo- 
lution simply, and on a level with his hearers, by describing the 
case of a precocious fish which was too smart for its tail, and decided 
to gather to itself legs and go ashore, thus reversing the ancient 
scripture about adding cubits to the stature by taking thought. Re- 
cently mto my hands for review has come a book by a revered sci- 
entific friend, dealing with the Tennesseeans, and showing himself 
still smarting from. Me abrasions of that scriptural-oratorical law- 
suit. The fault in the case seems to have been about evenly distrib- 
uted. In one party it was due to a feeling that truths of fact can 
confute truths of religion (the darkest of unbelief) , and in the other 
party, a weakness of undigested learning to attempt the upsetting 
of religious faith in the interest of appearing sophisticated.’^ Strange- 
ly enough this tempest in a teacup came at the very moment when 
advanced leaders in science were dropping the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as an imcomfortably hot potato This they have done in the 
realization that while it contained elements of reason as a hypothe- 
sis, and might truly answer as a rough description, it was qmte in- 
adequate as a scientific accoimt of the intricate processes which had 
been brought into being. The situation was fuU of embarrassment 
for everyone except Mr Bryan and Mr. Darrow who seem to have 
had a good time without embarrassment. The incongruity lay in 
Mr. Bryan’s opposing, in the interest of religion, evolutionism, the 
most potent argument for a Supreme Mind, and Mr. Darrow de- 
fending in the interest of science a theory already rejected by ad- 
vanced scientists. The religious masses had already generally ac- 
commodated themselves to the acceptance of the theory as “proved” 

^See Sir J. AnJiur Thompson’s statement in Science and Religion^ Scribner’s, N,Y, 
p 30, that this was a justifiable recoil from a crudely expressed eyolutionism 
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and felt ashamed to have the issue raised. For the scientific world 
it resurrected a dead issue which called for a defense that science 
had no stomach to make. It had in the meantime become apparent 
to intelligent parties that neither “natural selection” nor “survival 
of the fittest” which had been depended upon to do the trick, could 
of themselves be held adequate for the explanation of the progress 
of the species. It is indeed true that there seems no reasonable way 
of holding to the doctrine except by the theistic assumption of a 
Supreme Creative Energy, both self-conscious and self-directive. 
This fact is now rather generally accepted, and provides all the sci- 
entific warrant needed by religion. The outbreak, on the whole, 
savored of backwoodsism in the case of both parties to the dispute. 
It is no more the part of science to go out of its field to conclude that 
the orderly processes of nature, because orderly, preclude the ne- 
cessity of a Creative Intelligence than it was for religion to oppose 
scientific fact. In reality the contest was not between science and re- 
ligion but rather between two opposing theologies, one of atheism 
and the other of fundamentalism. For that which claimed to be 
science to take up the cudgels in the public school against their the- 
ology was justly resented by the theologians. 

The waste of time, oratory, and morale would never have taken 
place if the party of the scientific part had possessed an adequate 
consciousness of the limitations of science, or had the party of the 
religious part known more about the real issues of religion The 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rtile as norms of human in- 
tercourse are even more surely determined than any scientific fact 
ever discovered A better xmderstanding of philosophy would have 
been helpful to both sides. 

Evolutionary theory has been curiously misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. It has been generally assumed to have been broached 
in the interest of life and change, when really it was set up to show 
that nothing new under the sun could ever be — all this coming into 
existence was more or less illusory, due not to creative force but 
really always lurking xmder other forms. The whole universal order 
must lie potentially in the Cosmic Egg The whole world with its 
thoughts and wars was already present in De Laplace’s “orginal 
cell’.’ Every human embryo was but the recapitulation of that origi- 
nal cell, and therefore the marvelous readaptations, the unique ele- 
ments entering in were accounted for without resort to intelligence 
or purpose. Thus it was hoped by discovering mere physical con- 
tinuity to provide for the discontinuities. This wotdd bring the 
world of science into full possession of that glory which Comte had 
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envisioned for it, the exclusive heir of the ages. King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords. But as Chestov has written: 

The great charm for humanity of the theory of evolution lies in the exclusion 
of the possibility of anythmg new, anythmg previously non-existent, either in 
the most distant past or m the most distant future ^ 

Thus we are brought face to face with the paradoxical natxire of 
evolutionary theory, its unemergent character, which Ooyd Mor- 
gan saw needed the enforcement of “emergent” to make it carry, 
for Emergent Evolution can mean nothing more nor less than evo- 
lutionary evolution, a characteristic that had been lost in the shuffle 
of theories. 


The Mechanistic Viewpoint 

In a day when there is so much theorizing upon the universality 
of change, when change is taken as the sole permanence in nature, 
it comes as a shock to learn that the modem linker is charged with 
the denial of change. The paradoxical claim is not so difflcult to 
maintain, as we have already seen, if we take into account the cus- 
tomary analysis of the notion of change. The weakness of this anal- 
ysis is inherent in the mechanistic system. Of the dominance or of 
the value of mechanistic theory there need be no denial. It has pro- 
vided a container for the back-lying philosophy of science, which 
has served the purpose of keeping down inconvenient metaphysical 
problems while the scientist has advanced to the practical discov- 
eries of the uniformities of nature and the means of controlling 
them to human uses. Even the most rigorous mechanist, however, 
ran Only keep in abeyance the deeper ontological problems though 
making his boasts to solve them all. Mechanism applied to the field 
of phenomenal causation works no particular harm; it becomes 
vicious only when extended to cover the realm of human choices 
and values, or when it enters the field of metaphysics and presumes 
to give an account of the nature of being. 

The view of nature as mechanism rests upon two main assump- 
tions, quite apart from the basic one that views matter in motion as 
an adequate description of reality. These assumptions are, first, the 
imiversality of law, as dogmatic as belief in God, and second, the con- 
tinuity of force, now abrogated by up-to-date physics. The assump- 
tion of the universality of law is essential to a mastery of nature, and 
to a far-reaching knowledge of the external world. It is based, how- 
ever, on what in propoition to the extent of its applications is a nec- 

Hn Job’s Balances Dent, London, p. 150. 
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essarily limited number of instances, covering a very limited time. 
Uniformities might occur in natural phenomena for ten thousand 
years which would not necessarily be operative for the previous or 
the following ten thousand. In fact something like that evidently 
happened in the construction of the earth and its satellite moon, 
which has not to any human knowledge happened since, or any- 
where else in the universe. According to “universal law” as we 
know it, it never could have happened. Such a suggestion as this is 
as imsettling to science as the atheistic suggestion is to theology, but 
the scientific romancer needs occasionally to be brought back to 
facts of observation. There is good scientific reason for limiting the 
range of deduction. Even scientific achievement will have to be 
submitted to the test of known fact, and particularly that which 
tries to build up out of present uniformities, pictures of what the 
distant past must have been. Here a bone and there a fossil, with a 
tidal deposit, and a knowledge only of present conditions of life, 
sedimentation, and decay, may offer an insecure foundation for the 
dogmatic assertions that are often made respecting the past history 
of nature. Such efforts should doubtless be made, but with humility 
and with due reservation. 

The second assumption of mechanism, that of continuity of force, 
is already receiving severe treatment in the house of its one-time 
friends. It would seem to call for the merest mention in a work on 
philosophy, so thorough has been its present abrogation in the field 
of modern physics. SuE&ce it to mention the general acceptance of 
Einstein’s doctrine of relativity, Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncer- 
tainty and Planck’s Quantum Physics, to name but a few leading 
theories with respect to contingency in the laws of nature. 

Out of the discussion of mechanism as a system of determinism, 
in which all results are produced by chance motions in atoms of 
uniform identity, is emerging this consciousness, that such a scheme 
is quite incapable of accounting for evolution. A theory which 
commits all qualitative changes to accelerations of movement in 
identical atoms may explain redistributions, though not the causes 
of them, but cannot show that this is the equivalent of what we 
know as change. Much less can it accoxmt for the changes which 
are necessary to the evolution of species. Any rigorous adherence to 
mechanistic principles commits the world to a status quo, for when 
it comes to providing for change, a small change is as difficult to 
accoimt for as a large one. Mechanistic evolution has depended up- 
on the fallacy that, if the difference was small enough, it accounted 
for itself and complete change as well. This has been the peculiar 
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fallacy of the past generation, for it has assumed that if the change 
were small in the particular instance, and spread over an indefi- 
nitely long period of time it was thereby accounted for. The real 
problem is, how can change occur at all? Change is committed to 
an infinity of vibrations during an infinitesimal time and thus a 
seeming identity and static quality is imagined as compatible with 
startling differences when they are revealed. It is the old assump- 
tion of the relation which the magician’s wand is supposed to hold 
to the rabbit which he pulls out of the heretofore empty hat. Such 
assumptions, though made by men of good standing in the com- 
munity, will not bear critical examination. They have flourished 
only in the absence of destructive and constructive philosophical 
criticism. Should someone suggest that evolutionary change does 
not involve a qualitative idea based simply on differentiations in 
quantity of identical particles, it would appear that change must 
tiien mean nothing else than the introduction of the new into the 
cosmic process. Such an assumption is contradictory to mechanistic 
theory. The backbone of the mechanistic contention is that what 
seems new can be only a rearrangement of what was already in 
existence Here the mechanistic argument decapitates itself and 
commits itself to the dead and helpless state of ancient Eleaticism. 

A Static World 

There is, to a thoughtful mind, more than a passing resemblance 
between the static world of the mechanist and the ancient scheme 
of the Eleatics. These reduced existence to a standstill by a rigorous 
dialectic over the problem of infinity. Our dependence upon the 
mathematics of infinity for a shorthand treatment of ideas has 
helped to give us a false objectivation to what are merely symbols. 
When infinite divisibility is erected into an objective fact, rather 
than assumed to be a convenient mental fiction, an inch has as 
many spaces in it as an ell, and the meaning of space is distorted. 
Achilles can never overtake the tortoise, because of the mfinite 
number of spaces conceivable between him and the object of pur- 
suit remaining at infinity though small, and if the observer is to 
locate an arrow in relation to its surroundings it must be in some 
specific spot and therefore at rest, a flying arrow being an illusion. 
The modem mechanist by a like reference to infinity of movement 
and time hopes to groimd change in the changeless, and reaps con- 
fusion rather than explanation. On such a basis, nothing can appear 
in the effect which has not ‘previously existed in the cause, and if 
true to its principles, change is xmaccountable except as illusion. 
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The appeal to potentiality is meaningless without a self-directing 
purpose. Used as it is by the mechanist it becomes but a question- 
begging phrase. There is no reasonable assertion of a world of 
change without giving a place for contingency and freedom, and 
contingency in nature and freedom in man can be maintained rea- 
sonably only on the basis of a Creative Person behind the process. 
The persistence of the mechanistic notion of explanation must be 
charged to the inertia of the hmnan mind, that conservativeness of 
thought which leads us to cling to false ideas, once established, 
rather than to readjust our minds to new ones, the implications of 
which we do not at first apprehend. One of the characteristics of 
man seems to be a certain parsimony of thought. The mental pov- 
erty of mechanistic materialism has too long been covered by such 
ambiguous terms as “potential^’ “fimction” and “sport’.’ 

The World of Change 

If there is a truth which more than any other conforms to the 
present mood of thought it is that of change. Ancient Heraclitardsm 
has experienced a return to dominance in the thinking of our age. 
There is no fact of which we feel more certain, yet in its grasp we 
feel the whole world which we have known and the certainties in 
which we have rested, reeling beneath our feet. The modern world 
is demanding that all life, all activity, even the hmnan values 
which seem so imchanging and eternal, shall be caught up and 
expressed under the form of change. If science, philosophy, and 
religion are to meet the demands of the present, they must consent 
to reinterpretations that will involve at least a new vocabulary. 
Men no longer believe in a static world. “Unchanging” truths are 
challenged to show their present applications, and this demand 
must be met. Social and political life are also breaking away from 
old forms and watchwords and seeking new expressions, demand- 
ing a life, the chief characteristics of which shall be contingency 
and freedom. The new mood cannot be successfully resisted but it 
can be directed into new expressions as valid as the old. If it were 
a movement against the nature of things, it might well be disre- 
garded. Scientist, philosopher, and theologian might then return, 
each to his comfortable illusion of being in the possession of Abso- 
lutes and the Unchanging. But the static conception of the world 
becomes daily less satisfying to alert minds. Of change we are 
assured. We are not prepared to accept an imposition of words in 
the place of real explanation. Contingency in the world there must 
be if it is yet to evolve as we feel it must, and freedom in hmnan 
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action too there must be if we are to create a brave new world, but 
this can come only if there is within us and behind us, working 
through us and through the world of events, a Creative Power 
which has already revealed itself partially in the processes of 
evolution. The progress of human thought has inevitably carried 
us beyond the point where we can ever again be satisfied with a 
static world. 

Seen in its stark simplicity the unsettling problem of permanence 
and change springs not from the external world but from man’s 
own nature. He is conscious of both permanence and change yet 
fails to observe that this continuity, this immortality, is not a char- 
acteristic of the external world but his own birthright as the child 
of a Creative Intelligence whose nature it is to survive all change. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


The VitaV’ 


At first glance it will seem paradoxical to charge the scientific 
theories of the nineteenth century with having descended from 
the earlier theological dialectic, so often have the theologians and 
the scientists been at war. Their conflict partook of the bitterness 
common to civil wars and family feuds. Nineteenth-century 
naturalism attempted to supplant the spiritualistic monism of 
theology with a contrasting monism of matter, but in some respects 
their similarities were even more significant than their differences. 
The opposing conclusions were not as contradictory as they seemed. 
Spiritualistic monism could not quite deny the existence of matter 
and of evil, while naturalistic monism had to call up nonmaterial- 
istic assumptions to erect its system into intelligibility and mean- 
ing The mental background of both opponents was similar, and 
so their conclusions could not be altogether disparate. If theolo^ 
chose an immutable God as the source and origin of all change, it 
seemed only appropriate that the naturalists should choose an 
immutable atom to do the same trick. A new order of scientific 
dialectic was erected in opposition to the older order of theological 
dialectic. As Tennanfi recently pointed out, in this type of atomism 
there could be nothmg new, nothing emergent, no change save 
that of configuration, since all the elements of the new are required 
to be in existence in the first atom of all Much of this concept 
rested upon the tacit assumption of the eternity of matter, which 
assxunption received its death blow from scientific research, which 
clearly shows that the system of the universe had a beginning and 
ma y have an end. Objects, to the naturalist, were made up and en- 
dowed with qualities by identical atoms, changeless and enduring, 
from which combination of indistinguishable identities spring all 
the differences earth is heir to The crux of this concept lies, how- 
ever, in the contribution of man’s own mind which apparently takes 
the facts all alike and puts into them the meaning of quality^ If 
vibrations of light at one speed are interpreted by the human mind 
as purple and at another speed as yellow, the significant differences 
may be seen as furnished by the mind. The lure of scientific monism 
was that it seemed desirable as making the world dependable, 

'^■Philosophical Theology, Cambndge University Press, Vol. I, p. 341. 
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logically calculable, and subject to complete comprehension by 
scientific method. What was not at first apparent was that a world 
thus construed could have neither purpose nor meaning. In tliis way 
materialistic monism prepared for its own destruction on the rocks 
that had wrecked theological monism; they were both opponents 
of life and reality Theology’s Absolute God found it difficult, or 
impossible, to participate in the affairs of the world he had created 
because considered as Absolute he was both unconditioned and 
unrelated. He could not even have created a world without involv- 
ing himself in limitation and conditions, and could scarcely be 
cleared from participation in evil which in his power he declined 
to check. Thus, without intention, theology itself was led into a 
belief in the eternity of matter, a natural world forever opposed to 
the supernatural. It was on this concept of matter inherited from 
theology that Naturalism built its superstructure. 

The incongruities of this situation had long been apparent, and 
the way to a new view had been in preparation from the beginning, 
but in our time it remained for the late Henri Bergson to provide 
the catalyst that has done much toward a new precipitate of 
thought Creative Evolution was not the sudden announcement of 
new theories It was present in Aquinas, and in modem thought 
had been working since the time of Descartes. A long line of think- 
ers — ^French, British, American, and German — ^had set it forth in 
varying and succinct expression, but the forerunners of personalism 
could not get general hearing until naturalism had run its course 
and proved its inadequacy to explain the world of things. The 
poverty of the evolutionary concept in providing a description of 
natmal process without supplying explanation or even disclosing 
the secret of further progress became apparent with scientific ad- 
vance and new materials of criticism. It was seen that no system 
could be complete which left out of accoimt man and his creative 
powers — ^the capacity to originate new elements in the world of 
reality. If the appearance of man involved a long history of adapta- 
tions and readaptations to environment, the obverse of the medal 
must be equally trae, environment was adaptive to man and subject 
to his creative efforts. The old dogmas, scientific and theological, 
that had belittled man by comparing his physical entity with the 
infinitude of the physical universe, had made him, on the one hand, 
something less than the material atom and on the other, the play- 
thing of a Supreme Autocrat and Tyrant The general movement 
in thought was contemporaneous with a groping after democracy, 
a democracy not of race, class, and privilege, but a democracy based 
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on the intrinsic worth of every human being, long sought and still 
imperfectly realized. In the light of modern demands we must have 
a concept of evolution which will include man himself with his 
mental and spiritual capacities. He can no longer be thought of as 
a mere epiphenomenon, a bit of froth, accidentally thrown up by 
the tossing waves of a material universe. The most certain of all 
facts is that man “belongsl’ The greatest of all certainties is not, as 
one physicist recently remarked, the “principle of uncertainty” but 
man himself. What the universe is to be depends upon him The 
confirmation of this truth lies in the fact that he is the only unit or 
organism in the visible imiverse capable of comprehending its 
meaning. An ocean of new interpretation rushes into the old truth 
about the Ideal Man: “The world was made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made All that was made was life in Him!’ 
There can be no greater clue to the meaning of the material uni- 
verse than that of its supreme creation, the Ideal Man. The com- 
plexities of material evolution, the grindings and scorings of glacier 
and volcano, the slime of ancient seas bringing forth the weird life 
of prehistoric ages, bear no meaning in the hght of themselves 
alone, but only in the dawning light of the person — ^the God-Man, 
the Man become God This is why the one historic personage 
found adequate to fulfil that description becomes the center of 
human history, the goal of evolution, the only God we know. The 
new theory of evolution takes on a character unknown to the old, 
and at the same time offers a principle of explanation which was 
patently wanting in the old. This principle was annoimced by 
Bergson as the Han vital which, taken by itself, is only another 
abstraction like that of Life spelled with a capital letter, until it 
was given a meaning by being invested with personality. An elan 
vital that has to call on duration {duree) to substantiate itself, is 
altogether impotent unless itself be an experiencing subject, bind- 
ing time, past and present and future into a meaningful whole It 
must reside both within and above the process which it directs 
toward ends in view. It was at this larger truth that Bergson arrived 
in his last great work. The Two Sources of Morality and Religion * 

The Sources of Creative Effort 

Unless the coming of the person is to be seen as, in some measure, 
the goal of evolution, the theory becomes meaningless. If the per- 

2The author is not unaware of the last published collections of essays, which, written 
previous to The Two Sources^ appeared afterward. See author’s criticism (prepared for 
the committee of which Bergson was chairman at the Sorboime) , published by Abing- 
don Press, 1920, under title Bergson and Personal Realism 
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son, because of mental and spiritual endowments, is in any sense 
creative, it might well be that in the study of man’s creative efforts 
we should find a clue to the larger creativeness which has set forth 
the visible universe. Such a study would have this at least in its 
favor, it would start with the indisputable facts of experience, and 
offer the only cases we know of actual creation. We shall doubtless 
be charged with anthropomorphism, but can endure the charge 
with equanimity, since all knowledge, whether of observation, or 
of reflection is the anthropomorphic interpretation of the human 
senses or of human thinkmg. If an elan vital is present in the ad- 
vances of nature, seizing new powers of organization, groping into 
new adaptations to environment, man, being himself part and 
product of the natural process, may furnish the most direct example 
of creativeness in action. We may tiben well ask if there is within 
his consciousness an5rthing remotely corresponding to that vital 
urge which in the cell we call the elan vital. It might be profitable 
to seek out this urge as it appears in man’s own outstanding creative 
effort. Let us seek it in things that accord with genius, and where 
the result can be least assumed as the result of blind physical 
processes. The study of productive genius in science shoudd come 
tmder purview, as well as the all but unaccountable achievements 
in music, painting, and art; the work of the poets and masters of 
literature who as producers find themselves in possession of insights 
and expressions tiiey are at loss to explain. At times they feel as 
if under the spell of an over-soul, or over-mind, which does not 
indeed provide the basic material, but which organizes it within 
the subconscious until it breaks upon them in new and startling 
insights, and achievements that seem beyond their powers The 
inventor is balked in his solutions, until with a flash of insight com- 
binations and possibilities not given in the cold summation of the 
known come to him “out of a clear sky!’ The presence of this urge, 
elan., inspiration, or insight is that which characterizes creative 
work, and distinguishes it from the work of the copyist who in his 
best moments cannot seize that rapport with fife which creates 
living literature or living art. It is exactly this living insight which 
makes the genius a spokesman to many souls, but his message is 
not imderstood through rationalization or analysis; it is the speech 
of insight to insight, of soul to soul, and needs only communication 
to make it convincing, there is no speech or language where its 
voice is not understood. This creative ehm is witnessed at its highest 
in the martyrs, men who for the testimony of great principles and 
against powerful physical impulses calmly endured cross, torture. 
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and flame. Such men seize upon eternal values, truths, and facts, 
which possession enables them to become fructifying streams in 
the life of human endeavor. Such were Socrates and Jesus and a 
mighty host of those who preceded and have come after them, pro- 
claiming in convincing language that “life is more than meat!’ 
Even the horrors and diabolisms of war are infested with the holy, 
when men offer their bodies for the redemption of the social order 
to ways and works of righteousness, truth, and deliverance In 
hours of terror and danger, man finds some higher sustaining 
power which is not of the earth. In the act of losing all he finds 
himself achievmg all This urge in him is more powerful than 
physical stimulus, and when it accords with righteousness and the 
moral values, lifts him to a new plane of conscious existence. Can 
there be any doubt of a psychical rather than a material nature of 
this inspiring impulse which bears as its highest fruitage, new in- 
sights into righteousness, justice, and holiness? Epiphenomenon of 
matter? Maybe, but representing a higher value, validity, and fac- 
tuality of its own This is the gift of that psychic or emotional nature 
of man by which he overcomes the world and it goes commonly 
under the name of inspiration. May it not well be that the urge 
which moves the atom and the cell along lines themselves cannot 
see or understand, is nothing less than the presence dimly felt of 
the Supreme Creative Spirit through which all things exist? This 
fact has perhaps never been more powerfully set forth than by 
Gilbert K Chesterton in the poem The Holy of Holies,^ 

Elder Father, though thine eyes 
Shine with hoary mysteries, 

Canst thou tell what in the heart 
Of a cowslip blossom lies? 

Smaller than all lives that be, 

Secret as the deepest sea. 

Stands a little house of seeds, 

Like an elfin’s granary 
Speller of the stones and weeds, 

Skilled in Nature’s craft and creeds. 

Tell me what is in the heart 
Of the smallest of the seeds 
“God Almighty, and with hun 
Cherubim and Seraphim 
Filling all eternity— 

Adonai, Elohim” 


^The Wild Knight, and Other Poems 1914 Dent, London 
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In the unreflecting courses of nature this spirit can be commanding 
hut in man it must be altogether voluntary, because in the person 
a new creation is being attempted, a moral and spiritual creation 
which can arrive only through cooperative wills that work not 
blindly but with understanding If it be objected that the insights 
of mental or spiritual genius spring out of subconscious activities, 
we need to be reminded that what is in the subconscious is partly 
put there by willed effort, is representative of a man’s moral and 
spiritual fulfilment, and the point at which genuine inspiration 
seems most achievable. The subconscious self is the place of 
morality, integrity, honesty, attitudes that have been so often 
willed that they have become instinctive, expressive of the man’s 
real desires, and independent of the formalities and conventions of 
human intercourse. Here is determined what the man would really 
be “Out of the heart are the issues of life’.’ This place of dreams 
and aspirations may become a Holy of Holies, or it may be a 
veritable Hell of torture and frustration Here God and the person 
meet, and the inspiration can be held due to the presence of a Divine 
Spirit, so that every true and noble expression and discovery of man 
springs from a free and voluntary cooperation with that which is 
in all, and over all 

If something like this can be assumed, a doctrine of evolution 
becomes plausible and explanatory. Nor would such a view be 
affected by man’s failure to achieve perfection. The important 
accomplishment is not the perfect work but the perfecting person, 
on his way to supreme fulfilment. Such facts are not negated by 
the physical evils that persist in a world which is morally incom- 
plete, but which travails in pain, to bring to birth the revelation of 
the sons of God. 


Purpose and Evolution Inseparable 
As Hamlet was necessary to the drama, so the tacit or open 
assumption of evolutionism is always progress toward an end. Even 
the anti-teleological evolutionists assume it at the same time they 
openly deny it The only difference is that refusing a creative pur- 
pose in the beginning, they assume its later presence, sprung only 
from chaos and change. How accident could suddenly issue in order 
they do not feel it necessary to inquire. The inconsistency of ascrib- 
ing to disorder and accident the explanation of order and progress 
toward a goal does not seem to distress the materialistic mind. The 
crux of the problem is hidden under the terms “natural selection” 
“survival of the fittest” “function” and “potentiality” and the 
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question-begging device escapes the unwary. Whatever scheme is 
erected to give plausibility to the hypothesis of evolution, the essen- 
tial element of purpose can never be left out Evolution is a progress 
from the simple to the complex, from crude forms to the more 
refined, from lower powers of adaptation to higher. The affirmation 
of countless differentiations and integrations is a resort to i nfini ty, 
intellectual dust thrown in the air to conceal the absence of data. 
To the degree that materialistic evolutionism has survived, it still 
clings to the ancient Spencerian definition as “an integration of 
matter and a concomitant dissipation of motion; during which 
matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity” through coimtless dififerentiations 
and integrations This stirring of the verbal soup can only come 
out where it went in with no new components added, but it seems 
to satisfy some minds. If evolution means the advance toward or- 
derly ends, the most important fact is the increment, the introduc- 
tion of new elements that constitute the progress, and the intro- 
duction of the new into the series looking toward a final result calls 
for a transcending purpose which can foresee however dimly the 
outcome 

First of all, then, it is evident that evolutionism of the mechanistic 
type, in affirming the accidental origin of progress, commits itself 
to an illogical and intellectually impossible hypothesis. The mate- 
rialism of Hobbes has been taken over bodily into this tjrpe of 
thought, and especially that part which affirms that “all that exists 
is matter, and all that occurs is motion” On this ground, mechanistic 
evolution assumes the eternity of matter, and the contingency of 
motion with no way of accounting for the initial “push!’ Cosmic 
dust seems to have gotten “off balance”; how, is a matter of imagi- 
nation If we attempt to groimd the original motion in causation, 
we are as badly off as without our theory, so we are forbidden to 
disclose the mechanistic absurdity by inconvenient questions. We 
are remanded to the Unknowable, in silence and in ignorance. In 
spite of much appeal to scientific ways of looking at things, we are 
really commanded to make of our materialism a faith, and to accept 
without examination the dogma that matter and motion are a suffi- 
cient explanation of everything from mountains to oceans, from 
the sands of the seashore to the striations by which the orchids lure 
the bees, and all capped by the marvel of human love. The prin- 
cipal reason that otherwise rational beings accept such dogmas 
must be due to the tendency of human minds to dwell in uncon- 
sidered assumptions. The assurance that in accepting this theory 
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they are “scientific” is all they ask, as in other days men leaned on 
doctrines for the assurance that they were orthodox. Nowhere, out- 
side of dogma, do we find learned men citing disorder and accident 
as the adequate reason for order and purpose. If we sit upon a Swiss 
chair in the house of a friend, and at our sitting, the strains of a 
Beethoven symphony begin to issue therefrom, the assumption that 
chair, concealed music box, musician, and friend that bought the 
chair, were without design of any kind would do credit neither to 
our intelligence nor to our scientific acumen. Yet this is exactly the 
position of the mechanistic evolutionist who claims to be tolerant 
and yet hurls epithets at the incredulous for their lack of scientific 
faith Fortunately he has pretty generally forsaken the laboratory 
for the popular magazine. 

Illusions and Fallacies 

The heart of the fallacy of the abstract which hides in the Spen- 
cerian formula is in the committal of the whole process to an in- 
finity of time. It is assumed that if the unique items which must be 
introduced to constitute the differentiations required for the pro- 
duction of new species are made small enough by being spread over 
an infinite time, anything could happen, and imagination solves 
our problem This solution has of course no scientific standing. It 
is not scientific to reduce the problem to a dust cloud, and then 
proclaim by fiat that somewhere in the confusion that which had 
no existence came into being. It is as difficult to explain one differ- 
ence as a thousand, and a small gap is as unwarranted as a wide 
one The problem is, how could new species spring into being, how 
could the unique, become? If all is under the reign of inexorable 
law that admits no contingency, why these differences? If we were 
to decide to shut one eye, and look at nature solely from the stand- 
point of differences, with the same obstinacy with which the 
mechanist cites likenesses, we could provide a science of differences, 
a philosophy of the irrational. Such a philosophy or science of the 
irrational is not impossible, as is shown by the conclusions of 
Nietzsche and the skeptic philosophers. We look upon the uniformi- 
ties as an aid to intelligibility, to make changes appear rational. 
Since we must call in intelligibility somewhere, why not assume 
its existence as the heart and core of evolutionary process? A 
mechanistic rmiverse is a contradiction to evolutionary hypothesis 
which can never be gotten over. An essential knowledge cannot be 
grounded in an essential skepticism without disaster to intelligence. 
This is not to overlook the essential values of skepticism. The work 
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of Hume, who by the fires of skeptical inquiry cleared the ground 
of the unessential, prepared the way for Kant’s assertion of the 
reality of values But skepticism cannot stand by itself alone and 
yield important results More and more, even in the seeming di- 
vergences of nature we are discovering laws or uniformities of 
deviation which bring into perspective the fact of a contingency 
based on purpose. The teleological factor, in spite of all that has 
been done to deny and cast it out, is increasingly shown to be 
fundamental to the assumption of the evolutionary hypothesis. 


The Immanent Purpose 

Toward the grounding of evolution upon the presence within 
or behind the process, of intelligent purpose, there are certain con- 
firmatory facts of experience. It would seem imscientific to omit 
these facts in the interest of a preconceived hypothesis like that of 
mechanistic evolution, but that has been done times without num- 
ber One of the most important confirmations of the presence of 
purpose in the advancement of species must be held to lie in the 
fact that whenever in known history we have witnessed such an 
advance in a desired direction, it has been the result of intelligent 
cooperation with the forces of nature. Wherever we have had in 
general an improvement in a desired direction, in dogs, horses, or 
pigeons, it has not been due to the accidents of “natural selection” 
but to careful, intelligent, and purposive selection If this intelligent 
and purposive selection is removed, the points gained are quickly 
lost and the species slumps back to the mongrel type. The dog fan- 
cier understands the importance of this fact The difficulty of brmg- 
ing about improvement of species is illustrated in the laborious 
scientific work required to produce the loganberry and other multi- 
form creations of Burbank and his associates These results disclose 
the reasonableness of assuming that intelligible progress calls for 
the factor of intelligence in or above the process. At least most of 
the evidence we have is on that side. The significance of this fact is 
emphasized when we consider the nullifymg character of natural 
selection Wherever it has been observed, its one characteristic 
seems to be that it is oblivious to improvement. Nor are we helped 
by calling attention to the observed existence of “sports” and pin- 
ning our hopes on the accidental in that phase of biology, for the 
“sports” so far as at present known have not often taken the direc- 
tion of progress Sports, for instance, in the anthropoid apes seem 
never to take the direction of man 
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A similar fate attends the other pillar of mechanistic evolution, 
‘ the survival of the fittest” as an explanation of the progress of 
species In spite of the fact that the whole notion is vacated when 
we call attention to the fact that the problem cannot be the “sur- 
vival but the ‘arrival” of the fittest, we shall proceed, as if the 
former might be a legitimate concept. In an evolution which puts 
man and his intelligence and moral achievement as the highly 
desired and desirable climax of the process, it is impossible with 
any reasonableness to leave out of the definition of “fitness” the 
moral and spiritual elements, to say nothing of the mental If man 
is the most fit climax of evolution we must include the appearance 
of moral character Where in our World-Ground are we to find any 
cause for this most highly valuable evolution of all? The appear- 
ance of moral fitness cannot be explained, and can only be ignored 
or denied by the mechanist. There are individuals with a sufficient 
fortitude to deny the existence of free wiU, and of morals, and still 
to depend upon the moral beliefs of a self-respecting society to make 
life possible for them If we allow our definition of fitness to include 
the moral element, and we must do this if we are to admit man with 
his values as a part of the scheme of things, we have let loose the 
fatal genii so hateful to the mechanist, the presence of moral pur- 
pose in evolution. An evolution which provides for growing moral 
achievement can be explained only by referring it to a creative 
intelligence, of which moral purpose is the chief and abiding char- 
acteristic. And too, this admission, so fatal to mechanism, is home 
out by the experience of life The advance of time has been marked 
by the decline of those forms of life which by reason of strength 
and combativeness were best fitted to survive. The saber-toothed 
tiger must have been a beautifully terrible product of a world in 
which violence was desirable, but a world headed for values soon 
became too small for him and he perished, while the patient and 
helpless sheep sinvived. Obviously any definition of fitness must 
take into accoimt the matter of value to the whole of life, for even 
in the kingdom of man it is decreed that “he that taketh the sword 
[the aggressor] shall perish by the sword” If survival of the fittest 
is to take on cogent meaning, it must include the character of value 
for a social world, and so participate in moral achievement 

In our effort after an adequate conception of evolution we must 
give further consideration to the problem of the appearance of the 
new or imique, necessary to progress, and which cannot be ac- 
counted for by pointing to a past which did not contain it. It is 
customary, for instance, to point to the anthropoid ape, which it 
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may be reluctantly admitted is conspicuously lacking in some of 
the characteristics of man, and looking on all the likenesses, to 
exclaim: “from such, or from an even cruder common ancestor, 
came man” Far be it from us to deny the possibihty. But this is no 
explanation for those characteristics appearing in man which have 
no place in his simian ancestry if such is granted. Wonderful as the 
similarities are, we must call attention to the fact that it is the 
dissimilarities that are up for explanation. We must not assume, 
without evidence, what we are to prove. To point to the likenesses 
and overlook the imlikenesses, and then to declare that the one 
accounts for the other, may be clever but it is neither scientific nor 
explanatory. It is a truism that the cause must be adequate for the 
effect, but this truism is axiomatic to all intelligence. 

There are two possible ways of accounting for the appearance of 
the new or higher form. We can say that it is accidental, as a “sport” 
brought forth by environment and circumstance, or we can ascribe 
it to purpose either within or without the organism. There is grave 
question whether a “sport” can secure its place within lawful uni- 
formity. Much more needs to be done before this point can be 
cleared. If, however, it is found that the “sport” can find footing 
and maintain itself under the reign of law, that ability would 
furnish one of the strongest arguments against its being accidental. 
If we have the purely accidental, the connection and uniformity 
demanded by the “descent of species” is invalidated. The only 
intelligible explanation is that the appearance of the unique in a 
way to forward evolution is grounded in intelligent purpose which 
oversees the whole process, understands where it is going as well 
as feeling it is “on the way!’ 

Under the stress of scientific discovery, the highly hypothetical 
nature of the claims of evolution becomes more apparent. We ar- 
range the vestigia of the past in an ascending order, according to 
our own concept of ascent. Such an order does conform with the 
appearance of the varying species on the earth. We can prove they 
succeeded each other We cannot prove that one form created 
another. It is reasonable to assume that one form developed out of 
its preceding form, but such an assumption is reasonable only on 
condition of the presence within organisms of an immanent intelli- 
gence and purpose which could more or less foresee the end from 
the beginning and work toward it. Comparison of skeletal and 
blood similarities between man and the anthropoid apes proves 
only that in these respects they are similar, but it does establish 
the possibility of a theistically groimded evolution, no more. 
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The Appeal to Similarity 

The purpose of evolutionary hypothesis is to set up an order of 
uniformity, of causal sequence, by which to offset the fact of con- 
tinuous change and ^ve us a permanence upon which we can rely. 
Such an assumption is necessary to progress in science and opposes 
the ancient notion of chaotic, accidental, or miraculous creation. 
As Teimant* has been at pains to show, in science a rational world 
is one in which the constituents are immutable individuals such as 
atoms which, all ahke, ground all the differences. Held to its prem- 
ises, such a world could be nothing less than static, unchanging and 
meaningless, a world of “unreason” Reasonableness in the cosmic 
order can be achieved only by assuming in the causal explanation 
the existence of an intelligence which is the source of a rational 
world, as the first and final member of the evolutionary process. 
The essential relation between the evolutionary and the theistic 
hypotheses will some day be more generally apparent. To some the 
connection, and its assistance to theism, is aU too apparent and there 
are plentifoil signs of the abandonment of the theory of evolution by 
its former advocates. As Sir James Jeans' suggests, under the new 
concepts of space and time the theory may come to lose all meaning. 

Let us return for a moment to a consideration of the significance 
of similarities of physical structure between men and Ae higher 
animals Is the demonstration of similarities an explanation of the 
appearance of higher qualities in man? As has already been sug- 
gested, the fact calling for explanation is the arrival of differences. 
The main difference between man and the animals is not one of 
skeletal structure, nor is it even one of skull capacity, from which 
such sweeping conclusions are customarily drawn. The striking 
difference is mental and spiritual. Man differs from the animal 
mainly in his capacity to reflect upon his own consciousness, to 
weigh his own thoughts, to enter into judgment with his own 
mental life. Through this door enters his sense of moral responsi- 
bility, his power to construct and assign meanings to language, his 
social and political organizations founded on the freedom of the 
individual, and finally the longing for moral perfection, spiritual 
self-expression, and unity with the spirit of the universe, which we 
call religion. These are powers built up within the human per- 
sonality alone and are in very small part a gift of his physical 
heritage. The infant is provided with capacity for moral evolution, 

^Op cit 5 VoL I, p 34if n 

^The New Background of Science^ Macmillan, N Y , p 107 See also Bertrand Rtis- 
sell: Scientific Method in Philosophy, Open Court, N. Y., p 11. 
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but this latter comes by way of volimtary and understanding re- 
sponses, by which he adjusts himself for good or ill to his environ- 
ment, civihzation, and culture. Presence or absence of the reflective 
mind must be held the line of demarcation between animal and 
man. 


T ransmitting Acquired Characters 

We can scarcely consider the relative values of a theistic evolution 
as contrasted with the mechanistic theory, without reference to 
what from the scientific standpoint is the most important of all facts 
sustaining or negating the theory. The field of mechanistic claims 
is being vacated by the growing evidence that the transmissibility 
of acquired characters cannot in any case be verified. Yet in the 
face of this reversal of the Lamarckian theory, the die-hards con- 
tinue to assume it. Aroused by the feeling that the mechanistic 
theory must be saved at all costs, some protagonists attempt to 
make up for lack of facts with vociferation and verbal ferocity The 
supposed facts they adduce are sporadic and unconvincing Count- 
less experiments fail to bear out fiieir contention The main drift of 
evidence is against them, and the position may be said to have been 
abandoned long since by the leaders in science. Races that have 
practiced self-mutilation for millennia continue to produce true to 
the original and unmutilated type. The only hope seems to lie in an 
attack upon the germ cell itself by some such means as cosmic rays. 
Any connection of development which lay within the organism, 
sufficient to ground the evolutionary theory, was dependent upon 
the transmissibility of the gains made by a definite individual in 
the progress of its life. Of such an instance we as yet have perhaps 
no clear example. The scientist has shown the hollowness of the 
mechanistic theory The Dwight Professor of Anatomy at Harvard 
recently called attention to the fact that while among the ignorant 
the theory of evolution was holding increasing attention, it was held 
by scientists to be both unproved and impossible ® The doctrine, if 
it is to remain, must join the region of great faiths, and it must be 
bolstered with the assumptions of theism. 

The “Elan” 

The result may be disconcerting to science and disappointing to 
theists, for even from the theistic standpoint evolution cannot be 
demonstrated as more than a reasonable assumption This assump- 

®See the interesting article by T H Morgan, Yale Review^ July, 1924 “Are Acquired 
Characters Inherited?” 
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tion science is, in the nature of its charter — ^the scientific method — 
powerless to make, for to make it is to pass out of the realm of 
demonstration into that of philosophy, or even of theology. This 
situation will doubtless be humihating to that type of scientist who 
has claimed to armex the whole field of knowledge To other scien- 
tists it will be a relief from charges of hostility to religion Comte 
laid at the feet of science the crown of autocratic authority, trium- 
phantly and contemptuously relegating both philosophy and re- 
ligion to the scrapheap of time. He invested science with a scepter 
she was incapable of wielding. He rested the delimitation of the 
field of science upon the observance of physical phenomena and 
assumed all knowledge to be thus verifiable. Once science has 
accepted this delimitation it must stand by it. There is no way to 
recross the border to resume command outside its own field 
For the theist the existence of God though rationally justified, and 
personally experienceable within the depths of the subconscious, 
must remain scientifically undemonstrable. God can be known 
only through an act of inner experience, an act of faith, an act of 
religion Faith is of the very essence of religion. To supply religion 
with scientific or phenomenal demonstration would be to destroy 
it Even human friendship or love is a plant of like fragile growth. 
There cannot be love without faith, and any evidence of unbelief 
destroys it at the roots The exercise of religion is a living depend- 
ence upon the factuality of things which having not seen we love. 
Only in such a faith can true personality and religion be achieved. 
Belief in God is a human value, etnd these are not known by material 
measurements or experiments in the laboratory, but by life alone, 
a living realism. Yet these values eire the ones that give meaning 
and moment to life, and confer dignity and worth upon the sup- 
porting physical order Science can show by her clear light, the 
reasonableness of the theistic assumption, as philosophy can show 
that it is not inherently illogical, but to religion is committed the 
task of affirming the existence of God by the right of immediate 
experience as a human value and a fulfilment of the needs of man. 

It is a task which might well be considered beyond human 
powers to suggest the possible relationships between the ultimate 
elan or the Creative Intelligence, or Person, and the order of evolu- 
tion But these days which have brought the new theory of the 
atom to the fore offer tempting suggestions. Shall it be by the 
adoption of a new terminology, such as suggested by Berman’^ m 
“psychergia” or “personality value”? Whatever term we use for 
‘^Behind, the Universe, “A Doctor’s ReligionT Harper, N Y. 
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this endtiring urge that works in and through atom and cell bring- 
ing in the advances of evolution, it must be openly or secretly given 
the force and characteristics of personahty as transcending the 
process as well as possessing purpose, seK-consciousness, and self- 
direction. These are just the qualities required for a personal God. 
Suppose all objectivity is, as some modem physicists assert, only 
the manifestation of force; the atom an event in a space-time con- 
tinuum; a center of activity from which we get our impressions of 
material extension and the other quahties of phenomena. The 
objective world might then be seen as the result of contmuously 
created uniformities springing from a Supreme Will. Natural law 
would appear to be Ae rational uniformity of such a Supreme 
Mind working toward final results. The uniformity would not 
make contingency appear impossible, for both imiforraity and con- 
tingency would depend upon the rational will of the Supreme. 
When that Will should for the good of the order see fit to set the urge 
toward the development of new species, the appearance of the new 
could be rationally defended by its place in the evolving order. Nor 
need the thought of an immaterial will acting upon a material 
order too much disturb us, for such a connection is witnessed by 
us every day of our lives. The mysterious relation that exists be- 
tween immaterial willing and the muscular raising of the hand is 
equally beyond the powers of scientific explanation, bravely as the 
behaviorists attempt to explain it away. Yet we are not permitted 
to doubt the causal conection between our wish and our act, except 
in the cloistered retreat of the psychological laboratory, or the 
barred retreat of the insane asylum The preponderance of reason 
is on the side of the assumption of an elan which knows and purposes 
its deeds, and is but anofiier name for God. This conclusion gains 
added force in the light of modern genetics which discloses that new 
forms and functions are laid down in an original cell in advance of 
the existence of the provisioned organism. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


The Second Dimension of Time 


ByREFERRiNGto the atom as an event in a space-time continuum, 
modern physics has set a new emphasis on the place and meaning 
of time m the world order. Not only is time cited as a fourth dimen- 
sion of space, since our notion of space depends on the time of 
passage from pomt to point, but a world whose only permanence 
is change calls for a new inventory of time. Upon time depends the 
diversity in phenomena which makes science possible, for science 
holds sway by reason of its prediction of coming events in a world 
where things physical are represented through motion and change. 
The old struggle between the Heraclitans and the Eleatics appears 
in the foreground after having been decently interred some twenty- 
five hundred years. The progress of science now duUs the voices 
of those who would persistently contend that change is an illusion. 
The notion of changelessness was compelled to yield the fort with 
the material monism of the mechanists, who attempted to attach 
the meaning of change as to a changeless and identical atom. If 
now we are to admit change as a portion of reality, we must locate 
permanence somewhere. If we cannot assume that it Hes in a 
monism of substance, it will hardly answer to assert simply that 
change itself is the only permanence. There must be some perma- 
nence to bind the fleeting into relationship and meaning, and it 
must be something more than an abstraction like “duration” or 
“change!’ Whatever this permanence, it must in some measure 
transcend time, must be conscious of something more than the 
fleeting event, must be able to remember happenings that are past 
and from them to reap a synthesis with what now is and with what 
will be. It becomes immediately apparent that time has no mean- 
ing apart from self-referring intelligence. The separation we are 
able to make between events tmder the form of time makes experi- 
ence possible, for change is experience and experience is experience 
of change. 

T ime and Change 

There is no idea more common to thought than that of change 
and scarcely any idea more difficult to define. We assume its reality 
as an experience without an inquiry into its meaning. Change, as a 

1:1953 
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movement in space, is fairly obvious because apparent to the eye, 
but reflection upon its nature soon leads us into deeper waters. This 
ability to visualize change merely as a form of spatial movement 
has kept many philosophers and scientists from a reahzation of the 
true nature of the concept. If we begm with Hobbes by saying. “All 
that exists is matter and aU that occurs is motion” change is nothing 
more or less than a differential in the rate of motion of a funda- 
mental unit such as the atom. Quality is a paradoxical interpreta- 
tion of the speed with which quahtyless particles move in space. 
The assumption appears ridiculous, reduced to these terms, but is 
commonly received without scrutiny or question. Why the mind 
should interpret such movements in space as blue, green, or yellow, 
or as A, B, D, or G of the musical scale, is for the Hobbesian type of 
philosophy insoluble. 

Such a definition of change meets with further difficulties. Con- 
ceiving the ftmdamental reality to be atoms or particles in rapid 
motion, what we call qualities are in fact only redistributions in 
space of units that are alike and unchanging. The identification of 
the musical note G is a synthesis of many vibrations interpreted as 
a single unit of meaning, and dependent upon that musical instru- 
ment, the ear, for its very existence Were the ear to be retuned to 
gather higher rates of vibration, the note G might be like a complete 
symphony Something similar would be likewise true of our other 
senses. The meanmg and reality of our world depend then in a very 
real sense upon our capacity for interpretation, and to make our 
world something essentially different would need only that certain 
conceivable changes take place in us. If we are to beheve supremely 
in reahty as vibrational, we begin, continue, and end on the quan- 
titative basis, and should properly refer to qualities as illusions of 
the mind. We shall be further distressed at this point to reflect that 
with these illusionary qualities out of the picture, we have nothing 
left, smce the vibratory realities we have assumed are not observ- 
able by the senses We have traded, so it seems, a lesser illusion for 
a greater one. It must be noted here that the real problem before us 
is not to show that perceptions of quality are accompanied by vibra- 
tional change in a related medium, but to show why. Such a situa- 
tion demands a new study of the perceiving subject and his relation 
to and place in reality. If time is the essence of reality, and is also 
the form imder which the person discerns between experiences, it 
may be that the person has a much greater place in reality than has 
been commonly supposed He might turn out to be the most real 
of all realities. If time be taken as a relating of events to each other 
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through an abiding medium of some sort, and this act of relating 
calls for memory and self-reference, the cat is out of the philo- 
sophical bag Whenever in experience we have a reality that has to 
do with a temporal order we must have a person who is a part of 
that reality Perhaps this is the fabled philosophical black cat that 
has been hunted in the coal cellar on so many midnights. So far 
as actual knowledge can go there is but one example of perdurance 
through change and that is the person. 

Change and the Unchanging 

If any definition of change is impossible without reference to 
time; if, as Bergson so brilHantly said, “duration” is the string on 
which the concept of change must be strung, we must include in 
our description of it that without which it could not be known, 
namely the unchanging In Bergson’s earlier work it was, variously, 
an unchanging “law” of change, duration, or as with Heraclitus, 
change itself (“the only permanence is change”) . Such a definition 
as the latter, of course, makes change meaningless. The only way 
that we can tell we are moving is by reference to something (since 
Einstein) relatively unmoving. Drops of water endowed with con- 
sciousness in a flowing river which could see only each other in the 
same relative positions, but were unaware of the bed or the banks 
of the river, could possess no consciousness of movement. If change 
were altogether complete, and there were nothing unmoving for 
comparison, the changing subject could not know change. like 
insensate things, the shghtest change wordd change the person 
through and through and there would be no continuity in Ms life. 
“He is not the same man! ” Maybe, but he is still able to see himself 
as the abiding subject through all changes and experiences Change 
is a reality only for some point of relative fixity, and change as 
experience is possible only to an abiding self-consciousness able to 
work under the time-transcending form. If we turn to Lotze’s defi- 
nition of reality we may there discover a dictum startlingly appro- 
priate to our discussion. “The real is that which changes and yet 
survives change” Even slight reflection wiU show us the one spot 
in our experience where this paradoxical reality of unchanging 
change can hold true, and that is in our selfhood, the person. No 
adequate defimtion of change then can leave out the personal ele- 
ment. Change has no meaning for that which itself altogether rises 
and passes away, but only for that which experiences change as a 
part of its own abidmg meaning. We must be in some measure time- 
less in order to know time, changeless to be aware of change. 
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The knowledge of change is not something given us offhand or 
a priori, or even empirically, without an attendant constructive 
activity on the part of the thinking subject. The concept of change 
does not arise from unassisted perception. There must be a relating 
activity. The vanished past is set up as a concept, and with what 
once was is compared that which at this moment seems to be The 
so-called core of being is nothing more than the abiding similarities 
in whatever is undergoing change. But new relations have already 
entered into its being, constitutmg it something different and new 
each moment. The persistence is one of meaning which the mind 
sets up. Into a perception of what is now existent, the mind recalls 
its former perceptions and concludes through comparison that this 
is some sort of continuation of or relation to the past, or a possible 
future. 

Wherever change is apprehended it will be seen as nothing more 
nor less than a relation, conceived to exist between past, present, 
and future events, which the mind sets up in furtherance of its 
intellectual interests. This the mind is able to do without being 
competent in any way to account for the connection. Any relation 
thus set up under the order of time becomes an experience of 
change. What causes the change, what establishes the relations, or 
what those connections are in reality is a metaphysical question. 
It thus frequently happens that the mind falls into error with regard 
to causation, because, while it sets up associations under the form 
of change, out of the successions and uniformities discoverable in 
experience, the connections may be fanciful, or the successions 
merely coincidental. An illustration may be found in the doctrine 
of change as it relates to the evolution of species. By a deft picturiza- 
tion of change we imagine a species in a vague limbo of both being 
and nonbeing, and then express wonder that something has come 
forth that had no previous existence and yet was there all the time. 
The differences that enter in, to produce a new species, are ascribed 
to the preceding species which had them not, and these are named 
as the efficient causes of the new. It is, as a matter of fact, less 
irrational to place the cause of successive members of an evolution- 
ary series in a time-transcending and purposive urge, force, or Will 
that grounds the whole process and provides the impetus at the 
proper time to make the new effort self-perpetuating and vital. 
This might come from an inspiration proceeding from the depths 
of a Supreme Consciousness, both in and above nature, as an inspira- 
tion, a htmger after a new expression of life when the times are 
ripe for it. 
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As has been suggested, the whole significance of change is de- 
pendent upon the time-transcending nature of personality. No- 
where save in personality do we find a nexus of change and identity. 
In human experience change is conscious, and so becomes incor- 
porated in the personality. Bergson described the process under the 
figure of a rolling snowball which gathers continually new sub- 
stance into itself. The figure must not be overstressed, for there is 
a question about the sameness of the snowball, through the suc- 
cessive moments, which does not arise respecting the perceiving 
person. In the case of the snowball the only identity is an identity 
of concept to the one who sees the progress of the snowball as a part 
of a single movement. In the experience of the person the various 
experiences are set into a frame of reference the center of which is 
the self. So while change may be affirmed as a universal fact, the 
experience of change can be had only by some such self-conscious 
unit as the person, who can gather past, present, and future into a 
synthesis of meaningful relations. 

We have been discussing change primarily as it relates itself to 
the human experience, but we cannot leave it there. We must 
assume the existence of a Supreme Person in order to groimd the 
universal system of change and reality. This assumption is of spe- 
cial importance in its bearing upon cosmic theories, such as evolu- 
tion. As change, viewed from the individual standpoint, demands 
a person who transcends change, so change in the cosmic order calls 
for an abiding subject above the process. Only so can we think of 
evolution as sustaining intelligible relations within itself. The 
assumption is necessary if we are to relate the beginnings of evolu- 
tion with its outcome. Tfie short experience of man is too meager to 
grasp so great a generalization, and unless we are to assume the 
presence of purpose, it is futile to presume an ordered progress of 
evolution. Change is a recognized relation between the different 
members or events in a movement or process, but the relations are 
set up by intelligence, somewhere, from which they derive coher- 
ence and meaning. In the end, no doctrine of imiversal change can 
be rationally grounded, except through the affirmation of an abid- 
ing Cosmic Intelligence, or a Supreme Creative Person 

Sons of Experience and Suffering 

Since we have ventured to use Tennant’s description^ of experi- 
ence as change, and experience of change, we should, perhaps, 
inquire into the meaning of experience, because the ordinary em- 

^p. at., Vol I., p. 34a. 
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piricist is accustomed to accord superior reality to some experiences 
over others. Experiences of change in nature, for instance, would be 
accorded scientific reality, while change within man’s own moral 
and spiritual nature, the most significant of all realities, for the life, 
conduct, and social cooperation of human beings, is hardly accorded 
the standing of actual experience Yet the first does not so much 
deserve the call over the other, as reflection will show. 

When some physical object changes, what we have is presumably 
a change of relations within its constituent parts or with its environ- 
ment. The sugar that dissolves in our teacup changes from lumpish- 
ness to liquidity by reason of involvement in a new set of relations. 
Something new has entered in, namely, the tea, to constitute the 
change. One could scarcely point out what it is that abides the 
change, even if the combination could be restored to the original 
items, sugar lump, tea, hydrogen, and oxygen. The change has 
involved time also, which does not turn back. We can make sense 
out of the experience only by joining the succession of events into 
a synthesis, which means the arrival of a new quality, sweetened 
tea. This might properly be called scientific experience but obvi- 
ously is an experience of changed meaning which the mind sets up 
in a world of relations While we may say that such events occur 
“in the nature of things” and are not manufactured by our minds, 
our minds have to assign the significance to the changed relations 
between tea, sugar, and water, and that is the meaning of change. 

Mental, psychical, and religious experience does not differ essen- 
tially from this, except that it is applied to a different and more 
important field of relations. My late beloved colleague and friend, 
Wfidon Carr, confessed that examination of a book, Bergson’s 
UEvolution Creatrice in a bookstall along the Seine on a summer 
holiday, created a tumingpoint in his whole life and philosophical 
interests. Through the occurrence he became conscious of a changed 
outlook which deeply affected not only his inner life of the mind, 
but his outer life as well He had for a great part of his life been a 
successful financier in London, now he became an equally suc- 
cessful philosopher and inspirer of youth Shall we say that this 
inner experience was less an experience, or less real, than the dis- 
solving sugar in his tea? The most important fact about the tea 
experience lies in its relation to the pleasure or comfort of the 
experiencing person to whom the presence or absence of tea and 
sugar make a difference. The reality of tea and sugar would not be 
enhanced by expressing its composition in the terms of chemical 
formula, though it might appear more scientific In spite of appear- 
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ances, experiences both subjective and objective get their reality 
from their interpretation, or at least from their interpretabilily by 
the subject of the experience and any event must in some sense be 
pronoimced real if it makes a difference in human life or conduct. 
If the so-called religious experience makes a difference by setting 
a man’s life, motives, attitudes, loves, and desires to a new key, it 
must be accorded reality. In this case, the proof of the reality must 
be discoverable in the life and activity of &e person, in something 
the same way that the hidden realities of the atom are disclosed by 
the activities that can be observed. So far as the subject of religious 
experience is concerned such an event may be for him, as was Dr. 
Carr’s intellectual experience, the most important of all events, and 
its value and religious character must be judged not by his emo- 
tional feehng, important to the results as that may be, but by its 
expression of a new order of morality and spiritual insight and 
goodness Even the “consciousness of God” experienced by a 
Boehme, a Luther, or a Wesley, must be substantiated as something 
more than hallucination by the works that follow. When these 
works do follow there is no more reason for dismissing the experi- 
ence as xmreal, than there would be to deny credibility to the activi- 
ties of the atom. 

Failure to include the subjectively real as a part of valid experi- 
ence has worked deadly havoc in the life of our day In contempla- 
tion of the externals, we have denied the realities of both the mind 
and spirit of man, necessary to a normally functioning society. In 
clinging to the objective, science has been within its field, but in 
its frequent ridicule of the subjective, it has shut out the self, and 
the consideration of the self from its world of credulity and fact. 
Yet it must estabfish its own claims in this veiy region, if it is to be 
believed. Add also the fact, that for the life and progress of man, 
within the subjective lies the most important field of reality and 
experience Science has greatly broadened our world of reality, but 
too often at the expense of “the things that matter most” the td 
timiotaton, which Plotinus used to describe the concern of phi- 
losophy. Science has taught us the physical control of nature with- 
out anxiety for the moral character of the persons who are to be the 
controllers of nature. It has frequently done this with a bloodless 
indifference to either personal or social results by a pretended 
worship of “truth” which was a sort of scientific claim to “absolute- 
ness” rendering it above question or responsibility. We now reap 
the harvest of this indifference in the latest inventions, turned to 
the most devilish and inhuman uses, for the destruction of civiHza- 
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tion. If responsibility is disclaimed on the part of science for the 
misuse of such inventions, there is still not complete absolution, 
for the present ethical situation is largely due to the abrogation 
of the realm of the moral and spiritual as if it did not possess equal 
validity with the physical. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the guilt is a common one in which we have all been partakers, 
both the scientists, in the worship they have given to materialism, 
and the religionists, for their lack of intellectual integrity and their 
worship of mammon. Science is now coming to a better way of 
thinking. It is perhaps more clear-eyed to the issues raised than 
some of the rehgious Let us hope that the sons of experience and 
suffering will learn to profit by the lesson of the terrible hours so 
recent in experience to advance to a new cooperation and emphasis 
on the moral and spiritual realities. 

The Conquest of Entropy 

One result of the all but exclusive attention paid to the mechan- 
ical aspects of reality has been the oversight of the meaning in the 
cosmic order of the appearance of life. In a mechanist’s world, the 
most important law is the law of entropy — ^in every transformation 
of energy there is a loss Thus it may be said that the material world 
is running down. Lugubrious voices are frequently heard predict- 
ing the time when the earth will be abandoned as our sim bums 
to an exhausted cinder In the face of such statements it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that whatever or wherever our state of existence some 
millions of years from now, the condition of a worn-out sim will 
likely be a matter of little importance to us. We have been so much 
concerned with the running down of the physical machine that we 
have overlooked the one place where there is prospect that the law 
of entropy may be overcome, namely, in the realm of life. Here we 
have the entrance into the “dead world of matter” of that which 
gathers new energy and new forms of energy out of the disinte- 
grating world into which it is thmst. Here we may come upon the 
significance and reality of a changing world. Significance and 
reality can be accorded to change only as it proceeds from and 
furnishes meaning for self-conscious intelligence and life. The 
darkness of materialistic pessimism should be made to face the 
facts of the resurgence of life, which if it met with no restraints, 
or natural disorders, would soon fill the world so full of living or- 
ganisms that man himself would be crowded out. T his bladderful 
of peas has also been rattled in our faces to add to the general gloom. 
Even a pessimist if not too set in his ideas might discover that life is 
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lord of death, though in its full significance this insight is the gift 
of faith and accrues to life in its highest and spiritual ranges. The 
master of this energy which takes the djdng forces of the physical 
universe and out of them constructs increased energy is the Creator 
of life and to some extent, man himself. This power arises out of 
his relation to the forces of life, and the force which is behind all 
life. It is his unique privilege to become a co-worker with God 
himself to build a new and better world. Since it is to be a world in 
which he can more largely participate, a world of his thoughts, 
acts, and aspirations, it must be a world of which he is a co-creator. 

There are various aspects of life which empower it for the con- 
quest of entropy. First among these might be considered the power 
of readaptation of function to environment, the response of the 
functioning organism to things other than itself. This is the main 
distinction between life and death. Incapacity to readapt itself to 
surrounding conditions sets the most organized body back into the 
kingdom of the inorganic. Life is then a self-functioning organism 
in which the relations to bodies foreign to itself present the field of 
continuous readaptation. A process of assimilation, repair, and 
decay goes on unceasingly and this process is life. 

Life must be considered also from the standpoint of its selective 
power. It has power to break down other organisms and to subdue 
the inorganic to a servitude in line with its own goals. Frequently 
the things it chooses for the building up of its structure are not the 
things most generously present in its environment. Here too it does 
not work for its own prosperity alone, but works as if it had a mind 
to all the other elements in the maiverse. A good illustration of this 
selective power is to be found in the kelp which gathers out of the 
sea water one of the lesser constituents for predominance in its own 
organism. There is present a power which might easily be taken for 
a form of voluntarism How is this selective power exercised? It 
seems essentially different from chemical affinity, for it transmutes 
the dead into the living, if a voluntarism in any sense, it is exer- 
cised imder great restrictions. Plants react in uniform ways, tro- 
pisms are in uniform directions, yet we witness a conquest of the 
inorganic by the organic which is peculiar to life. 

A further element enters in which might be called the individu- 
ality of the organism. It builds an interior within which its activi- 
ties shall take place. Around the central xmit it throws a wall of 
protection. It makes a combination peculiar to itself. We have the 
suggestion of social organization. It is a combination for offense 
and for defense, having the imprint of individuality. Out of the 
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relationship of its separate members it establishes an integrity all 
its own, and accomplishes that which no mere combination of 
chemical elements could do alone. Out of this created individualism 
grow new powers of sustenance, and where the organism is attacked 
and partly destroyed, separate organs strive to take over the func- 
tions of deleted members to preserve the common existence to per- 
petuate a plan Its future depends upon keeping up the activity, 
and continually overcoming and enslaving matter to its own needs, 
but it conquers also by yielding It deletes matter no longer useful 
to its purposes. 

All this process involves a further characteristic, an evident pur- 
pose. In the prosecution of its struggle with the inorganic there 
appear values worth preserving This organism that has arisen 
above the dead level of inorganic things carries an ettd in itself. It 
provides not only for its own survival, but it pr^ares against a 
future it cannot foresee Wherever one finds provision for the future, 
attention to the storing of energy, of nutriment, providing weapons 
of survival over hostile environments, we have, whether we like it 
or not, the clear evidence of purpose. The efforts of the organism 
now seem to entertain a double pmpose, that of self-preservation 
would be remarkable, but there is the greater one of continued ex- 
istence for the species. In the preparation of the organism to propa- 
gate, to rule the future when its own substance has lapsed back to 
the inorgamc, we have perhaps the first stirrings of a desire for 
immortality Though we decry m this process the existence of pur- 
pose with dialectical skill and scientific ardor, the facts speak louder 
than any words we can utter In life, purpose has visibly arrived in 
the universe though it has been long present It has now incon- 
testably arrived. 

But in its conquest of entropy it was not for life to linger in the 
lower levels of expression. The whole creation seems to have been 
working even from the beginning to greater and greater measures 
of seK-consciousness. So gradual has been the approach to seK- 
consciousness that the demarking lines seem almost illegible. Be- 
tween the most sensitive plant and the most plantlike animal there 
is little to choose Unless we start with a provisional panpsychism, 
the coming of consciousness is incredible. The living organism has 
been acting as if there were a conscious intelligence either within 
it, or behind it, urging it on. If one prefers to think of it as within 
the atom, the cell, or the organism, his position is still lacking the 
explanatory element xmless he assumes that the inner urge arises 
from a creative and purposive Supreme Self-Consciousness. On the 
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plane of self -consciousness we have animal life, with a new capacity 
for reactions to environment. 

By such ascending process does life climb the ladder of existence 
to its highest expression, the ability to transcend both time and 
change. The conspicuous differences in human lives, do they not 
spring from the varying degrees with which persons are able, allow- 
ing a timeworn expression, to view life sub specie aetemitatis^ under 
the aspect of eternity^ In its forward look the longing for eternity is 
but the continuance of that urge which began far off, at least in the 
first strivings of the living cell, and mayhap in the atom itself. Life 
may be considered as not achieved in its highest and truest sense 
until it has shown its conquering power to take into itself all change 
and to survive forever. Eternal life may be not only the reward of 
living but the real goal of the evolutionary process. Certain it is 
that from beginnmg to end there are countless indications of a 
reaching forth to this ultimate goal Only in the light of such 
assumptions can we make existence appear reasonable. 

The Second Dimension of Time 

In the struggle of atom, cell, conscious and unconscious organism, 
to capture and put its imprint on the frame of time we have a sug- 
gestion of what might be called the second dimension of time. 
Because of the transcendent nature of the person, who is something 
more than his works, something more than the dreams and ambi- 
tions of a particular moment, it must be noted that the work of the 
greatest, the brainiest, the most artistic, or the saintliest of men is 
never more than a beginnmg of what his powers prophesy The 
world of matter may speak of a past, a present, and a future, nar- 
rowing continually in significance through a law of entropy, but 
not so with the person. No creative soul has ever been able to com- 
plete its self-expression here. It lays down its earthly tasks at the 
point when, by reason of experience and mastery, it should begin 
a career of new creativeness. To this end it commonly and naturally 
craves eternity. This is the natural state of the person who has lived 
for something more than the satisfaction of selfish desires Ennui 
of life falls only upon those who think primarily of their selfish 
interests, which interests grow morbidly with every satisfaction to 
an increasing dissatisfaction. The person who finds his life in some 
eternal emprise craves the privilege of “going on and ever to be’.’ 
That is a significant remark of Lewis Mumford^' that “the pathos 
of time affected those people who had lost faith in eternity!’ Dante 

^The Condition of Man, Harcourt, Brace, N Y., p. 180. 
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praised his old master Bruno Latini as the man who taught the 
Florentines how to make themselves immortal. In a world which 
is nothing but beginnings, a second dimension of time is essential 
to the thought and planning of men who are to make the most of 
the first dimension, A world which, humanly speaking, is a place 
of beginnings, calls for a larger world and a time, for all such 
pilgrims of file spirit as are prepared to profit, by its extension into 
a second dimension. Such an expectation is only in keeping with 
the tale which all existence tells from the humblest atom to the 
veriest saint. The first atom speaks of a world yet to be, sentient life 
discloses the probable approach of a higher consciousness, and the 
life of man is heavy with the promise of immortality. Both what we 
are now and what we yet shall be is wrapped up in our concept of 
time, much as the modem scientist’s definition makes time the very 
essence of reaHty in the atom. The activities and attitudes toward 
hfe, of men, nations, and races are dominated by their concept of 
time. Given the finished order of a cyclic theory in which identical 
situations are ever recurrent, progress, discovery, and invention are 
blasted at the root. The person himself becomes but a particle bound 
to the wheel of fate, a fate which he can nowise escape save through 
the hope of annihilation With the abdication of the power of the 
person over events, he becomes the easy prey of absolutisms in 
thought, and of totalitarianisms in society A Hegel naturally pre- 
cedes a Hitler, but both branch from the same tree of concepts. The 
idea of a continuous movement is necessary to progress. But in man 
such a thought involves something more than the physical adapta- 
tion to environment characteristic of the lower species The modem 
dream of progress is for the greater part indulged on the vegetable, 
or at most on the animal, level, which means death and disintegra- 
tion of higher powers, even the powers of enjoyment. We may 
become men or beasts, but we cannot become tmly men without 
the timing of life to our spiritual possibilities, possibilities in which 
the modern world does not seem to beheve But we shall either 
march on to the spiritual manhood of men who live after and in the 
second dimension of time, or we shall become as the beasts and our 
beastly life will be full of degradation and misery We shall not be 
saved from this fate by the better distribution of goods, or measures 
of security alone, though without these ameliorations of the lot of 
forgotten men we shall not long retain our souls. The challenge of 
the hour is that we shall begin to Hve in the second dimension of 
time. 

This truth holds also for those disciples of the cataclysmic dogma 
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who fondly dream of the redemption of the world through the bel- 
ligerent force of St. Michael wi^ a gleaming sword and legions of 
military angels in his train. The Kingdom of God is an internal 
kingdom, not of this world, and has about it nothing of the rulers of 
this world It is altogether volimtary, for no force, nor fright, nor 
fear has power to transform character. The children of light are 
such because they love the hght rather than the darkness, and abhor 
the presence of darkness. Character is the love of goodness without 
fear and without reward beyond itself. No Judgment Day could 
bring a reversal of these principles which are inherent in righteous- 
ness. The hope of a cataclysmic redemption based on the acceptance 
of theological beliefs or obedience to prescribed formulas, irrespec- 
tive of redemption of character, is as futile as the dream of a para- 
dise induced by plenty, by social organization, scientific advance or 
“security!’ Time is continuous, and its existence, as in the case of 
the atom, is so bound up with the reality of the soul that it is alto- 
gether impossible to divorce its first from its second dimension. 
Here and now we are living in and partaking of eternal life, and 
if there is to be assurance of a life to come, it can only be by seizing 
upon it and hving after its mandates here and now. The eternal life 
has its beginning in time. In fact the very essence of personahty Hes 
in its conquest of time, that transcending power by which it may 
become immortal. 



CHAPTER XXV 


The Personal World 


As LATE at least as 1912, the late Lord Kelvin was informing the 
British Association, that now having constructed a wooden model 
of the atom, we knew all about it, while Desch, as late as 1925 
reported the lumpish atom to be indubitably proved. Already there 
had been much stirring in the dead branches of this lifeless smug- 
ness so lost in its dreams, so content with a static world, so far from 
life. Einstein had set forth his doctrine of relativity, and after the 
first flurries of opposition and ridictde, and men began to see the 
reasonableness and practicability of his discovery, events moved 
with startling speed. Since 1925 we have moved from a world of 
static concepts into one that emphasizes movement and life, with 
results even more revolutionary than attended the change from the 
Ptolemaic to the Copemican astronomy In general, it has been a 
movement out of Absolutes into Relations. Now it is seen that the 
essences of things do not stand alone and independent, but are what 
they are by relation to the whole. One of the most striking results is 
the discovery of man himself as a necessary and efficient contributor 
to our knowledge of the physical tmiverse We have been astonished 
at the discovery of potent forces and realities hitherto xmobservable 
by the senses, to which our three- or fomr-dimensional world seems 
an oversimplification. For instance, the Roentgen ray and attendant 
discoveries by means of which solid, and to us, impenetrable, sub- 
stances are as gauze through which other substances can be photo- 
graphed: the marvels of wireless transmission of electric force, of 
radio and television have upset our fixed old world, and have all 
but introduced a new. We can no longer axiomatize that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same time because our defini- 
tion of matter has been revolutionized. We now find oinr three- 
dimensional world is peculiar to our human way of looking at 
things and our human capacities. We are not so sure as formerly 
that we know all about the atom, and we stagger on the brink of 
vaster discoveries as science sets itself to more difficult tasks of un- 
raveling its secrets. What we have already been able to do by tuning 
in on these hitherto imknown cosmic forces is, in practical results, as 
if we had provided ourselves with new senses by extending the range 
of the old ones. The result is a new world of relations and a new 
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world relative to man. We are beginning to see that what the world 
is depends upon man’s uses and inteipretations of it, how he seizes 
upon these newly given powers to make it what he desires it to be. 

In such a world it is impossible to look upon man as a waif of 
time, the result of accident, contemptible in comparison with the 
wide reaches of the universe. He is not now so easily laughed off, 
and day by day ever-new investigations are bidldmg for him a 
larger place in the cosmic order. Who would have dared, a few short 
years ago, to suggest the imiqueness of man in face of the certainty 
that he would be laughed to scorn at the idea that in the extent of 
an infinite universe, there were not coimtless other inhabited 
planets like our own. To express such a possibility was considered 
an evidence of ignorance, parochiahsm, or theological interest, for 
even science as well as theology has been frequently swept off its 
feet by the glamor of loose oratory. Now it appears that man may be 
not only imique, but there is growing evidence of the possible 
uniqueness of the earth itself. Rare in astronomical history is the 
occurrence which builds a planet like our own, and rare to unique- 
ness are the attendant conditions requisite to the life of which we 
are a part. The proportions of water in relation to land, the essential 
gases, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the tilt of the earth on its 
axis, its size and distance from the sim, making possible the reten- 
tion of these gases, and a temperature possible for life; all these and 
imcoxmted otiher conditions that minister to the existence of man 
are, so far as we now know, not found on any other planet. In view 
of such facts the old statements about countless other earths are in 
the highest degree imscientific. Since the days of Giordano Bruno 
we have been so surfeited with the wine of vastness, that to accord 
man a place above that of cosmic dust has been made to appear an 
impudence, as though the unusual or unique were less important 
than the commonplace or extensive WiUy-nilly, we now feel the 
earth itself shrinking beneath our feet as with mechanical devices 
we conquer both space and time and return to the neighborhood 
world that characterized the ancient Mediterranean cultures, only 
we are now deprived of the larger world of myth. We live once 
more in a little world, and man himself takes on a new importance 
with the conquest of space and time, and the moral and spiritual 
realities attain a new significance. 

JJrdque Earth and Person 

We can no longer overlook, and in the name of science, minify 
the increasing evidences that man — ^not the present man perhaps. 
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for lie occasionally makes a sorry spectacle, but a future man — ^is 
the designed goal of evolutionary processes. If, through the ages, 
stars have been turned from their courses that out of the cataclysm 
might come a habitable world, and following this, the minute con- 
ditions for the production of life have been brought into being, how 
can there exist a reasonable doubt that the earth was made for 
man? Certainly no sane evolutionist can think otherwise. In a world 
of complicated relations it is given to man alone to understand his 
relationship, and out of that understanding to grasp powers of cre- 
ativeness. All things have been put imder his feet. To him is given 
that comprehension of moral duty in relationship, toward which 
the animal gropes but blindly in its care for its young Great as is 
the confirmation of man’s importance by the planetary aspects of 
the earth, these are of small moment compared with the prepara- 
tion for his coming in the reahn of the moral and spiritual life. In 
the organic world, the testimony to creative purpose looking toward 
mem reaches its highest level. We caimot understand the processes 
of the hving organism without viewing it as though under the guid- 
ance of thought to an end. So declares the Professor of Genetics at 
Cambridge,^ and Sir Charles Sherrington, Waynefleet Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford adds his very significant testimony® that an 
immanent principle seems to inspire each cell with knowledge for 
carrying out a general design In view of these facts, the next great 
discoveries may hinge upon the disclosure of man to himself. This 
may be not only in the use of his powers in the physical control of 
the universe, but above all a new study of the design and purpose 
of his coming with the latent and unused powers which the age- 
long preparation prophesies There must be spiritual achievements 
in lhe wind, for man cannot be truly deemed to have mastered his 
world until he has mastered himself and his world of human and 
spiritual relations The times call for a new and more serious study 
of his mental and spiritual capacities. 

Relativity and Unity 

The development of the doctrine of relativity has gone far to 
establish the fact of the relative nature of all existence, but rela- 
tivity must be seen as further evidence of cosmic unity. This cosmic 
unity caimot be assumed after the manner of the oversimplifica- 

G Pmmett in Background to Modem Science (edited by Needham and Pagel), 
p 196. 

^Man on His Nature^ Gifford Lectures 1937-38 Macmillan, N Y , p 106. 
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tions of a materialistic monism, but is of intricate and complex 
order. The assumption of umty is necessary to understanding, and 
fimdamental to scientific knowledge, in much the same way that it 
becomes necessary to sum up the unity of the moral relationships 
under the concept of God. Our consciousness of this unity may be 
difficult to explain, but it is universal and necessary. The universe 
is a complicated order of relations in which the remotest part bears 
relationship to the whole. The relation between the universe and 
thinking minds makes perception possible. The relation between 
perceived objects grounds scientific knowledge, between thinking 
minds, the relations provide the content of social understanding, 
between thinking minds and the world order, they form the basis 
of religious concepts. Neither for practical uses nor for understand- 
ing is there place for a world out of relation. The experimental 
establishment of relations is the task of science, the reasonable 
coherence of assrimptions respecting relations is the field of philoso- 
phy, and the practical venture on the conceived integrity and jus- 
tice of the universal relations is religion Each in its own field deals 
with the essential imity of the world of relations, and hence on a 
common dogma, variously applied. The understanding and appli- 
cation of the varying relations of the world, is the beginning, con- 
tinuance, and end of knowledge. 

This imity of relations is the primary assumption of thought and 
of life. Is it a umty which the mind itself creates? In one respect, 
yes’ It may be considered as the way we look at things because all 
are in some way related to our own experience as a center of cogni- 
tion. The observer looks upon himself as that to which all things 
bear relation, therefore his world appears as a unity of which he is 
the focus. Were this the whole story of reality, the world would ap- 
pear but an illusion of individual minds. Here lies the difficulty in 
any radical plinrahsm. It is true that we may view the world ffiom 
the standpoint of disparateness and disunity. It is true that we can 
determine what our own units of consideration shall be. We may 
look at a watch from the standpoint of a conglomeration of mean- 
ingless parts such as they would be if heaped in a pile before the 
average observer. We might attempt to classify our knowledge in a 
sort of botanical way by putting in discrete heaps the wheels, the 
cogs, the rods, the jewels, and the springs. We may insist on the 
nature of what hes before us as a watch, in which case we must have 
all the parts functioning properly. This time it may be discovered 
that the tiniest and most insignificant part there is as important to 
proper functioning as the great mainspring, which is a fact akin to 
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democracy in a properly fxmctionmg society. The ability of the 
mind to single out units upon which it desires to train attention is 
a convenient device for the furtherance of knowledge, but these 
particularities can never by themselves contain the whole of real- 
ity. Thus it is not the pluralities so much as the relation of plurali- 
ties that brings us knowledge. 

There is stdl another type of unity, that of being or happening 
together. Such is the mechanistic concept of things. Causation 
would be such as one strand of excelsior in a pile might exert on 
the configuration of another strand on which it fell The way one 
particle “lies” “causes” the conformation of the other. The useless- 
ness of the concept for knowledge is apparent when we reflect that 
in such a case we can reverse cause and effect without injury to the 
argument. ' 

Unity cm. Aspect of Higher Relations 

We have, so far, considered two types of unity, the unity of 
thought based on the postulate of our imderstanding, and a unity 
of objective togetherness. How are we to get the two together, or to 
show that they correspond with each other and with reality? Can 
a unity constructed by the mind find correspondence in the order 
of nature? This would seem possible on a single condition, that of 
a common source. If mind is a phase of natmre, and nature a phase 
of mind, one may truly represent the other, and the imities essential 
to rationality may be real. In this way alone can objective relations 
have intelligible meaning. The unity must be one which springs 
from a higher source, present in the physical world and m min^ 
and in the original Cause and Creator of both. Furthermore, to be 
effective, that cause must be self-conscious and purposive Return- 
ing to the illustration of the watch, the unity of relation there dis- 
cernible would be impossible did not part fit accurately to part to 
make a timepiece that could function as a watch. So in the separate 
but never disparate unities of the objective world there must be 
present a purpose directed toward future functioning. Complexities 
such as these cannot be blundered into. A merely mental unity is as 
inadequate as a merely chance and material one We have a uni- 
verse whose seemingly exclusive parts find their explanation in a 
higher unity Any unity which shows coordination for ends in view 
is expressive of the intelligence of the cause that creates it, but such 
cause must be in somewise transcendent, and not altogether and 
completely caught up in its work. The rule of the sufficient reason, 
that a cause must be adequate to the effect demands the supposition 
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of intelligence in a primal cause if there is a final or purposive cause. 
Such a metaphysical assumption is not only necessary in connec- 
tion with an objective world, but necessary to any rational theory 
of knowledge Unity in its truest sense implies cooperation in rela- 
tion to an end, cooperation between things themselves, cooperation 
between minds and things, cooperation between minds and other 
minds, and finally, cooperation with the Creator of all. The chro- 
mosomes of dandelion protoplasm look forward to a world they 
have not as yet known, a world in which winds can be utilized for 
purposes of propagation, and so they provide for the parachute of 
the future seed. It is only an evasive equivocation to lay that fore- 
sight to influence of selection before selection has been in existence. 
The hardiest advocates of materialism should have seen long since 
that the assumptions of survival and selection are mere tautologies 
that can account for nothing, yet we continue to hear them repeated 
for sheer lack of intelligent explanation. To shut one’s eyes to the 
necessary presence of purpose in first causes is to commit one’s self 
not only to xmtenable logic but worse. It is to confine one’s self to 
partial and inadequate views of reality. 

The Universe as Change 

The moment we look upon the universe as change, the demand 
for intelligent purpose as a part of the cosmic order is intensified. 
The coordinations are not liie coordinations of a world eternally 
fixed They are coordinations of action, constantly arising in new 
combinations, and with growing purposes in view, if evolution is 
to be considered a fact. Such a causal intelligence must be not only 
transcendent, but living and self-referring, that is, it must be per- 
sonal. It must have a consciousness of itself in relation to its crea- 
tions and to the order of time. Only a personality could transcend 
and master time in the pmsuit of cosmic purposes. If explanation 
is to be adequate to the facts, we must conclude that unity of any 
sort which includes ptuposeful change through time, depends upon 
the activity of a continuously existing and creating Intelligence, 
momentarily erecting the world of changing relations into reality. 

In the light of these facts a thoroughgoing pluralism becomes 
imthinkable Unity between mind and matter is necessary to the 
simplest perception, for every percept involves an intimate relation 
between perceived object and perceiving subject. As we travel the 
high road of growing understanding, the amplification of unities 
must increase. Even if I make the universe, I do not make its rela- 
tions to myself and I must provide sufficient standing ground in my 
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t-hinViTio; for both the world and the self. An unqualified pluralisra 
compels me to assume a unity in fact which I deny in theory. 
Knowledge of any kind is an assertion of relations, and relations 
must be based upon unity in the source of all things. Should these 
relations involve progress toward an end, then we must assume 
purpose in the source, and we have none other than a personal 
world. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Tree of Knowledge 


To TREAT the problem of evil in any exhaustive way would be to 
epitomize the outstanding literature and myths of recorded history. 
The Egyptian Sphinx was presumed to put the question to passers- 
by as to what animal it is that goes on all fours in the morning, on 
two feet at noon, and on three at night. The answer to the riddle 
was, of course, man, but he who could not answer was devomred. In 
this subtle way was put the truth that man must solve the mystery 
of his own existence, and in process of solving it would cease to exist. 
He wordd die in the attempt to solve the problem of evil, which is 
the problem of human life. The existence of evil is generally as- 
sximed to present the main difficulty in the way of belief in the 
existence of God, yet apart from religion there has been no impor- 
tant effort to face it. It may properly be called the supreme dilemma 
of history, and the world religions represent the main efforts to dis- 
close the mystery. The Tree of Knowledge which stood in the Gar- 
den of Eden represents a Jewish attempt to picture the problem of 
evil on the basis of the connection of suffering with learning, the 
alliance between innocence and ignorance, the linking of sin with 
the woes of toil, hunger, physical pain, and death, vaguely relieved 
by the promise of the coming in posterity of one “who should crush 
the serpent with his heel” to restore the lost paradise. 

The early myths and literature among most of the tribes of men 
deal with the same problem, witnessing to a universal conscious- 
ness of sin and a troubled conscience over man’s own unrealized 
possibilities. The solution has been attempted in many ways, from 
the device of minifying its importance by the denial of its existence 
on the one hand, to the cataclysmic unravelment on the other: some 
physical event, such as a Last Judgment, changing at a stroke not 
only the nature of man but doing away also with the voluntary 
nature essential to goodness. Curiously enough, the period between 
the eighth and fifth centuries before Christ witness^ a world-wdde 
concern with the problem, and marked the organized beginnings 
of the world religions. 

The Chinese genius was marked by an emphasis upon the Golden 
Mean which sought a balance between pleasure and pain, and the 

n2i7 3 
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avoiding of discomfitxire by refraining from inordinate ambitions 
and desires. Humanistic to a degree was the teaching of Confucius 
who felt that the solution of life’s problem lay in the principle: 
“nothing to excessl’ VWien later the Buddhistic movement began 
to be felt ha China, the Chinese five-spoked wheel, which repre- 
sented the balance between good and evil, was displaced by the 
Binary Wheel of Yang and Yin, in which good and evil were more 
delicately adjusted in human life and history. The good and the bad 
were in equal proportion and must be considered together to strike 
the average, which was life. If one suffers today, he will be com- 
pensated tomorrow. The head should not be turned by success be- 
cause a contrasting depth of sorrow waits down the road the turn 
of tomorrow. The upshot of the system was Confucius’ dream of the 
perfect gentleman, never over-elated or over-depressed, accepting 
fortune and misfortime with equal calm. 

Sakhymuni Buddha sought a solution in a characteristically East 
Indian fashion, counseling desertion of the world of painful action 
and misery, for the calm of reflective introspection, and the contem- 
plation of the deeper realities of the spirit Though his system rep- 
resented retreat from the world, it yet yielded certain fruits of 
righteousness in emphasis on human brotherhood, opposition to the 
caste system, and demand for loving service toward all men. 

The myth of Isis emd Osiris, as well as the Greek Mysteries that 
sprang from it, was an essential effort to accomplish pxirgation from 
sin, to fit the dying mortal for companionship with the holy gods. 
Earthly death and sorrow were endurable in view of a future im- 
mortality in Paradise. 

The classical Greek concept was more nearly like that of the 
Judaean solution. In the Promethean myth as told by Aeschylus, 
suffering is the price of knowledge. When learning, the solution of 
the secret of lo, is complete, the end of suffering is at hand. There 
will then be disclosed adequate reasons for the distracted conscious- 
ness of man, symbolized by the pursuing gadflies of lo who had 
been changed to a heifer at the command of Zeus Until that secret, 
the mystery of evil should be learned, the benefactors of the race, 
sjmibolized by Prometheus, should be bound to the rock of torture 
and misunderstanding, as indeed all liberators are to this day. 

The nearest approach to the Christian solution was made in late 
Jewish literature by the Book of Job.^ Here the loss of physical well- 
being, wealth, health, friends, and finally, of everything but faith 

iFor an extended discussion of Job, Prometheus, and other dramas on the problem of 
evil, see the author’s Christ and the Dramas of Doubt Abmgdon Press. 0 P. 
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in God, results in the emergence of the hero completely satisfied 
with the vision of God. In this supreme consciousness the balance 
of earthly ills is restored. 

In Dante’s Divine Comedy the cause of suffering is based in sin 
which is an abuse of freedom. The pains of Hell are the natural re- 
sults of human misdeeds. Each man creates his own Hell by his 
choices of action, and his punishment is to swim in his own broth. 
The tragedy lies in the setting of character into a form which seeks 
no escape from torment because paralyzed by its own misdemean- 
ors into a preference for evil. Thus while the torments of Hell seem 
unbearable, even more so to the sinner would be the company of 
the saints. 

Goethe’s Faust attacks the problem in a German way, by fram- 
ing a different answer for different classes of society. Unhappy 
Margaret, the peasant girl, is represented as having before her only 
one road to peace, that of contrite repentance and confession, refusal 
of escape from the gallows because that would be but to prolong 
the sin. The scholarly upper-class chief sinner, Faust, is required to 
do no more than take a vacation in the highlands for the worship of 
nature, and at the end of life to turn from a career of unmitigated 
selfishness to a single experiment of ameliorating the lot of the poor. 
He becomes so happy over a single act of charity that it kills him, 
constraining him to utter the fateful words of his compact wdth the 
Devil: “Ah still delay, thou art so fair!’ For the privileged class there 
is no need for remorse, repentance, or restitution.® The drama of 

tary and Junker classes. Faust preceded Mein Kampf as the con- 
temporary Nazi bible. 

Within the framework of Christianity, various efforts have been 
made in addition to that of Dante to answer the problem, though a 
close relationship between all efforts is increasingly evident. One 
variety is to be foimd in the apocalyptic or cataclysmic solution de- 
pending on the books of Daniel and of Revelation in the Old and 
New Testaments respectively. There is present also in this interpre- 
tation a very potent, though commonly less recognized, influence 
stemming from the Zoroastrian and Manichean accounts of the war 
between good and evil. These solutions have the common theme of 
the overcoming of evil by external force. The interpretation is es- 
sentially pessimistic, derogating from the moral stature of man, rep- 
resenting him as depraved by nature, and itself denying freedom. 

2This attitude should not he ascribed to Germans generally. One of the greatest, Rudolf 
Eucken, warmly commended this mterpretation of Faust in 1913 
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Such interpreters overlook the essence of morality and the spiritual 
nature of man which can have no existence apart from freedom. 
Without liberty, moral character is impossible. The moral nature 
c ann ot be the creation of force or constraint, from without or from 
within, for moral character rests on a genuine love of goodness, 
which is also a love of God. It can no more be the result of force or 
fear than love for a human being can be compelled. We have only 
to consider the reqmsites for moral character, to realize how far 
from the Christian standpoint is such a type of religion. It would 
scarcely do credit to Zoroastrianism or Manicheanism. 

The outstanding attempt to bring home to popular comprehen- 
sion the Christian solution is foimd in the Protestant Communion 
service and in the Catholic sacrifice of the Mass, which are drama- 
tizations of the relation between sacrifice and godliness. To those 
prepared to understand it, the Mass imdoubtedly serves to call at- 
tention to the highest principle of human salvation which achieved 
expression in the words of Jesus: “He that seeketh to save his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake and the Gospel’s 
shall keep it imto life eternal!’ There is in these, as in every other 
form or symbol, the danger of accepting the outward token as a 
substitute for the inner fact. 

These various efforts at the solution of the problem of evil, which 
represent but a small portion of such attempts, are mentioned not 
in criticism nor in condemnation. Each presents some salient truth, 
some discovery of importance to the Christian interpretation. If 
Christianity is to demonstrate itself as the universal religion, it 
must include in its purview the truths in all other religious systems 
Such an outlook may distinguish between the religions of the world 
and the World Religion. The complete Christian solution of the 
problem of evil will not be reached until there is more general rec- 
ognition of the essential truth of Jesus’ message: the participation 
of God in human history. Jesus with an astounding boldness of- 
fered himself as the interpretation of history. This is Qie real Chris- 
tian mystery presented as the answer to the problem of evil. It far 
transcends our theological disputes about the Deity of Jesus as con- 
trasted with his humanity. Tlie telling fact about his claim to be 
the Son of Man, or the typical man, was his identification of the 
Ideal Man with the presence and incarnation of God No man can 
be good except God be in him. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father!’ This can mean no less than that wherever in human 
life there is sacrificial love and goodness there is the presence, the 
manifestation, and, in some degree, the incarnation of God. If we 
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are to be Christian we must recognize righteousness wherever it 
appears in human life, and we must recognize it as indicating the 
presence of God. The Last Supper was not primarily taken as a 
preparation for death but a preparation for newness of life. The Dis- 
ciples were about to take up the earthly work that their Master was 
laying down, and he sought to impress with the necessity of their 
participation in that spirit which had been his own meat and drink, 
his own flesh and blood. In the very sustaining of their own fleshly 
lives there should be a consecration of their strength to his mission. 
The inspiration which was to send them forth into the world must 
be identical with that within him. Thus was brought home to them 
the fact of God’s participation in human history. We have indeed 
been “fools and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken’.’ Under the spell of Greek philosophy we have in our thought 
separated God from the world of his creation, and looked upon him 
as disconnected from the stream of human events. What we need to 
understand is, that if the present world is to be conceived as having 
any relation to a world to come, or if the future bears any reward 
“for the deeds done in the body” time must be considered a contin- 
uum in which the present moment is a part of eternity, laden with 
eternal consequences. If physics can assume that the salient fact 
about the material world, the very essence of its reality, is an event 
in a time-space continuum, this too may symbolize for us the su- 
preme reality of spiritual existence as the participation of God in 
human history. 


On the Nature of Evil 

Our task is rendered more difficult by the popular failmre to dis- 
tinguish between the kinds and qualities of evil. Many a man lumps 
death, taxes, loss of money at the races, the fact that evil deeds catch 
up with him, as evils of a kind that put a legitimate strain on his 
belief in the existence and goodness of God, who, he argues, being 
all-powerful, could have prevented all such discomforts. His con- 
cept of prayer also accords with this shallowness. We shall not really 
imderstand om problem until we make some distinctions, the first 
of which might be that between physical and moral evil. 

Physical evil includes sickness, pain, suffering, death, and an in- 
describable multiplicity of other iHs on the same level. Many of 
these evils man himself creates through ignorance, carelessness and 
indifference to physical and moral values, and indulgence of ab- 
normal and depraved appetites. Most of them he can remedy, or 
learn to remedy, with a growing knowledge, to the acquirement of 
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which his suffering drives him. Without pain and the power of re- 
flection upon it, his advance from the animal stage would have been 
highly improbable. Death itself, which he considers the supreme 
ill, “the King of Terrors^ becomes the longed-for refuge of some 
who feel they can no longer endure the storm of lesser ills. 

The educative value of pain and suffering cannot be denied. First 
of all, pain reaches its highest intensity in the highest types of 
organism. Man’s mental, moral, and spiritual progress, as well as 
his social advance, makes him increasingly susceptible to pain. 
No small part of his suffering comes through his capacity to think, 
to know, to reflect, to visualize, and to imagine. Even a growing 
capacity to enjoy becomes at the same time a capacity for greater 
suffering. The larger his treasures of learning and love, the more 
complex and delicate his social relations, the more sweeping are 
the possibilities of pain. Accompanying the capacity for suffering 
comes also a knowledge of relief. Pain is a blessingin disguise, for 
it is the great danger signal which the body sends up to warn us 
against physical disaster. Without it the child might destroy him- 
self in his first contact with fire. Pain has provoked the scientific 
research which has made possible the marvels of modem surgery. 
Even war, which man coidd prevent, has led to great advances in 
knowledge that may result in future good. The possession of a sym- 
pathetic nervous system, the organ of physical pain, attended by 
powers of reflection, has taught men the amelioration of others’ 
woes and made plain the distinction between civilization and bar- 
barism. We are now learning that such distinction lies not in the 
possession of scientific knowledge as contrasted with ignorance, but 
in the difference between humanitarianism and moral callousness. 
Most of the physical evils lie, or may lie, within the remedial power 
of man, once he has emerged from the darkness of ignorance and 
achieved a truly moral society. Of the physical ills, only death 
threatens to he beyond his power to stay Yet death, as often as not, 
is kindly, like the relief of the school boy from the hard forms of 
the school, and in general, death clears the way for the progress 
of the race If the present life is but the school of immortality, death 
may be the greatest of all boons for the person prepared to meet it. 
Death, as Alfred Noyes put it, may be but a change of key in the 
golden melody of life. At any rate it may become the lesser of many 
ills. Preferable it certainly is to hopeless insanity, some forms of 
invalidism, or participation in character-wrecking crime. To die 
in honor is a great victory. To die for others is the supreme moral 
achievement. Since each generation must struggle out its own solu- 
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tions, and the solutions of today never quite fit the circumstances of 
tomorrow, death unclasps the grip of outgrown formulas and gives 
to the younger generation its opportunity and responsibility. To 
one who has witnessed suffering in its most acute forms, where 
death comes as a relief from life, these reflections may seem a bit 
callous and uncomprehending Tlie problem at this point becomes 
a personal one to which we will turn attention later. 

With the exception of death, the problem of pain is easy as 
compared with that of moral evil, which is humanly remediable, 
and should not be charged to the accoimt of God. Tlie possibility 
of moral evil is an evidence of the surpassing importance the Creator 
has placed upon freedom, for the measure of the possibility of moral 
evil is the measure of freedom as well. Without freedom there can 
be no morality. Sinlessness without temptation is not moral char- 
acter The spiritual development of man depends upon the volim- 
tariness of his choice of goodness. While we can scarcely claim that 
this is as yet the best possible of worlds, it may be the best of worlds 
for the training of animal creatures into spiritually minded sons 
of God. It is impossible to show how there could be any goodness 
without the possibility of badness. If the goal of evolution is the 
production of persons, in the highest sense of that term, there must 
be no weighting of the scales such as would prevent the freedom of 
man’s choice. Divine influences can be thrown in only by man’s 
invitation, which comes with a real longing to escape the entrap- 
ments of temptation. To be free to do e’^ and yet to forsake it, to 
love and follow the good is to be godhke, and Ae moral problem, 
the problem of sin and righteousness is forever within man’s own 
power of solution. 

Of very great significance is the fact that with this power there 
is put within his hands the direction of future evolution, the end 
of the moratorium in evolution described in another volume.® Man 
may, as he learns the Divine will and conforms to it, become a 
co-worker with God for the creation of a new world, a New Heaven 
and a New Earth. 


The Personal Solution 

Much of our difficulty with the problem of evil arises out of our 
demand for speedy and xmiversal results. Our lives pass so quickly 
that no visible progress toward the goal appears to us in the brevity 
of our Kttle day. The verger of a medieval cathedral once led me 
into the cr37pt beside St. Dimstan’s well, where the stonecutters had 
®FleweIUng: The Survival of Western Culture, Harper, p. 277. 
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laid the foundations of the structure which their eyes were never to 
see except in dream. Yet in the solid and well-wrought masonry of 
this cellar they had proudly ceirved the symbols of their craftsman- 
ship, each ready to stand by his work and accept responsibihty for 
it so long as the superstructure should remain. On the upper part of 
a pillar in deep darkness the flashlight of my guide disclosed an 
utterly beautiful rose carved by the workman in the stone. Not to 
be seen of men, but for the glory of God, was the meaning that it 
bore. Out of the perfection of his work he had wrought bus own 
salvation as a craftsman. It was a strictly personal achievement, yet 
not without its wider implications and influence. 

Reference has already been made to the personal quality which 
resides in any solution of the problem of evil If it is the suffering 
of one we love, there is perhaps for us no solution but the one of 
blind faith after we have done all we can For the sufferer there is 
the possibility of turning even suffering into the pure gold of 
patience and blessing to one’s self and to others. The suffering of 
the Cross became the beacon of the ages, the supreme renTonstrance 
against the power of evil, the ever-powerful reminder of the in- 
iquity of sin. The problem of evil is above all a personal problem 
which each must solve for himself before the wider problem of 
society can be settled. My brother cannot solve the problem of my 
pain, though with sacrificial love he is bound to mitigate it as far 
as possible. The individual suffers on his cross alone. Here lies the 
bitter heart of the problem, but here also is the kernel of its solu- 
tion. The person may by Divine inspiration transmute the suffering 
into the gold of character. The depth of the suffering may become 
the measure of the soul. Pain seems often the only weapon that can 
stab our souls awake and teach us the great realities of life. The 
personal solution has a social facet as well, for the measure of the 
conquest of pain and evil fortime becomes the measure of pity for 
other sufferers, and willingness to divert from them pains known 
by experience. Out of hardship come strength and fortitude, and 
through courage, victory. This too may be a part of the evolutionary 
struggle upward, a portion of “the groaning and travailing in pain 
. . . waiting for the revelation of the sons of God!’ Here lies the 
deeper fact, that no possible ill can come to man which he may not 
tmn into good. Lord Dunsany echoes this thought in one of his 
plays : Fate cannot harm us if we smile at her. 

This is no attempt to escape the terrific problem imposed by the 
suffering of the innocent with the guilty, or the greater one of the 
suffering of the innocent for the guilty. But such events must arm 
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with sacrificial courage every true man to end the iniquity. It will 
be ended only by the volimtary giving of many lives before we can 
come generally to rmderstand the contemptihility of selfishness and 
wrong, and the necessity of exalting righteousness, justice, and 
truth m every department of human relations. The lesson of the 
Nuremberg trials should prove an awakener of the sense of unes- 
capable responsibility for individual acts too long asleep in our 
corporate age. Humanity learns only the hard way, but none of us 
is called to a life of ease, irresponsibility, carelessness, and self-in- 
dulgence so long as one human being is, by reason of imtoward 
conditions, defrauded of the right to be in the fullest sense a person. 
That we have too often felt our brother’s problem to be no concern 
of ours, so long as we were comfortable, has been the deep damna- 
tion of this age which has brought us so near to the twilight of 
civilization. Until this indifference passes there carmot be peace. 

There can be in omr minds no illusions respecting the adequacy 
of the foregoing treatment of the problem of evil. There can be no 
ultimate solution short of the dream and the fact of immortality. 
As previously suggested, this world is only a place of begiimings. 
Nofiiing is finished here. That is what makes life so interesting. Not 
only do we spend our years as a tale that is told, but it is a tale of 
suffering, wrongs, frustrations, struggle toward the tmattainable. 
If this life were all, we should be of all men most miserable. Our 
world is, to all appearances, a school in which for a few short lessons 
it is our privilege to learn of possibilities now too great for us. To 
most men it is imthinkable that these lessons shoxild have no out- 
come but darkness. As the primary and simple cell worked toward 
a fulfilment which it could not envision but in its darkness could 
only feel as an inner urge, and out of that feeling brought the world 
of sentient life into being, so the urge of the human soul is eloquent 
of brighter and fairer worlds to come. Unless we can attach this 
meaning to the dreams that throng our souls, there is no solution 
to the problem of evil, nor indeed any rational explanation of 
existence. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Old Worlds for New 


To DESTROY FAITH is to destToy the only world that matters to 
human beings. The supreme disaster of World War I was the moral 
debacle symbolized in the declaration that the most solemnly 
avowed treaty was but “a scrap of paper” in the face of military 
necessity. Belgium, protected only by the sworn word of Germany, 
lay open to invasion. Within that decision and that act lurked the 
long horrors of World War II and threats of a third. A revealing line 
in the Gospels records a saying of Jesus: “When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall he find faith in the earth?”^ This shows the im- 
portance attached by the Master to faith in the social order. Faith 
is the amalgam of society, and without it there is the chaos of Hell. 
The main question of the present hour is how to restore faith among 
men. Without it only sv^ and complete destruction awaits us. 
Until we can begia to trust safely in each other’s promises there 
can be no peace Lack of honesty, want of moral integrity, is as dis- 
integrating to human society as it is destructive of personality. 
Without the restoration of faith we shall go on killing and devastat- 
ing indefinitely. 

Faith is not, however, a mere negative word to ward off ruin, in 
some last desperate resort. It is the creative essential to constructive 
undertakings. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews wrote that 
“through faith . . . the world was framed ... so that the things that 
are seen were not made from things that do appear!’ We might read 
this statement a thousand times without realizing the depth of its 
import. An evolving world looking toward man as the supreme goal 
would find its deepest reality to lie in an initial and a continuing 
faith. Faith is not only necessary for the beginning of all meaning- 
ful creation, but must continue until the appearance of the Ideal 
Man. We must first believe we can do a thing if we are to do it, and 
we must have faith not only in the ultimate result, but we must keep 
faith with our purpose and with our material if we are to do creative 
work, from business through profession, art, architectmre to reli- 
gion. Faith in om fellow men is the basis on which we accept checks, 
eat restaurant food, purchase supplies for the household, patronize 
the public school system, launch on business and other careers, 

^Luke i8*8. 

1:2263 
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marry wives, and cast our ballots. Without faith there can be no 
organized society, no peace. Faith is the basis of our present world, 
and lack of faith the source of our discords. 

The appearance of man on the earth apparently closed the first 
chapter of biological evolution. Any future progress promises to 
depend upon man himself. If new worlds are to be created it must 
be through the intelligent and spiritual cooperation of man with 
his Creator, with his fellow men, wdth the material of scientific 
knowledge, with physical fact, with the spiritual laws of the uni- 
verse, and with the will of God so far as he is able to ascertaia it. If 
one thing is more certain than another, it is that any new world 
for which we long can come into being only through the cooperation 
of persons. New worlds of persons can be constructed because, of 
all creation, personality is most susceptible of change, but new 
worlds of persons cannot arise without faith. According to our faith 
will be the greatness of the world of tomorrow. This is the dilemm a 
of the hour: Have we the moral courage to cooperate in love and 
charity with all men? Will our love reach over to the slums of the 
East Side, take in the Negro quarter and the ghetto, include Fifth 
Avenue and Wall Street, embrace the Indian Pariah, the Buddhist, 
the Moslem, the Italians, the Japanese, the Germans, and the Rus- 
sians? Here are the mixed ingredients of the world to come, and our 
treatment of them as fateful m consequences as the storied casket of 
Pandora. The luckless, or is it fortimate, world has grown so small 
that our only salvation lies in concord, in faith in each other. The 
old divisions of nationalism, even of hemispherism, of speech, race, 
and religion must be absorbed into the greatness of a faith which 
takes into benevolent partnership all men of good will, by partner- 
ship rather than by assimilation of our opinions. The times call for 
new worlds which cannot arrive without the deepening and broad- 
ening of faith Through faith the new worlds are about to be framed 
so that those things shortly to appear must spring from that which 
is at present tmseen. From this standpoint faith must be recognized 
not as a device for shutting out most of the world in order to enclose 
a special body of the elect, moved by a superiority complex, and 
enjoying special privileges over others. Faith is never division but 
getting together, for where there is faith there is love. Man’s life and 
opportunity are as wide as his faith. Long before his new world 
appears, he can be living in it for the Kingdom of God is within him. 
The set of circumstances that is today destroying the old assurances, 
tossing old watchwords, provincialisms, and prejudices to the scrap- 
heap of time, provides opportunity for greater living than has before 
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been possible to man. But the futxire lies in the hands of men of 
courage who look not backward but forward, and see a new world 
through the eyes of faith. The dread cataclysm which has befallen 
the world is inducing a fluidity in human relations never before 
existent. Failure at this time to rise to the opportunity may mean 
ages of darkness, waiting for the coming of an epoch of faith. What 
is needed now is the catalyst of trust, great faith, to reduce society 
to order New worlds are to be made of persons, and persons can 
make new worlds only through universal cooperation. The need 
of the hour is not for clever systems, or provincial patterns, but for 
a genuine effort after human understanding, a will to surrender 
our dearest prejudices and dogmas to the crucible of world-wide 
reconstruction. The greatness of the result will be in exact accord 
with the completeness of our giving, as the silver tones of old 
cathedral bells caught their qualities from the gold and silver of 
peasant sacrifices cast into the melting pot of the founder. The 
question is: How much of life will we throw in? The new worlds 
for which we shoiild strive are inconsistent with provinciahsms of 
any kind. We must achieve a new faith in man and the dignity of 
his destiny, a new faith in righteousness, and a new faith in God 
as helping power, if the darkness of a new Dark Age is not to close 
in upon us. All unfaith, all imbelief, is paralyzing and destructive 
of action, inhibiting our best impulses. Faith is the victory that 
overcomes the world. 


Faith a Creative Power 

The relation of faith to moral ideals and achievement has been 
so long recognized, and has become so complete a part of religious 
teaching as to demand here but passing mention. The quality of 
rehgious faith, the conception of God and of man’s relation to him, 
wiU inevitably determine the ethical achievement of the indi- 
vidual Ethical acts will rise no higher than the faith. 

By faith, however, we do not refer to the narrower sense of the 
term as rehgious behef, but rather to that trust in the unachieved 
which becomes creative. When the airman trusts himself to the air, 
or the sailor to the sea, there is something in that effort that smacks 
of faith. When a scholar beheves he can master a subject and so 
sets out to conquer it, or the architect trusts a new idea in architec- 
ture, or a man ventures on some dream of achievement, he is exer- 
cising that faith which is necessary to the commonest occupations 
of life. Faith in our fellow men makes possible the world of credit 
and trade, and tmderlies our business relations. The existence of 
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faith in men and institutions gives stability to social organization 
and government. Faith in the imiversal applicability of natural lav? 
is essential to scientific progress and is the mother of invention. 

A field in which the relation of life to faith is not so clear, is that 
of the creative imagination. This field offers a rich opportunity for 
research, for the relation is profound, promising important results 
to the reflective investigator. Much stress is often laid upon the 
results of psychical inhibitions: the ways in which strong emotions, 
such as fear, can paralyze the springs of physical activity, have 
become the commonplaces of the psychological tyro. If fear can so 
profoundly affect the muscles as to render the victim helpless, how 
much more can imbelief cut the cord of action in the field of spir- 
itual motives and psychical activities? It appears that faith releases 
inhibitions and opens a new world of ethical and moral action and 
creative achievement. The beginning of many a successful business 
and educational career has followed on religious conversion, in 
which a man has foimd a new rapport with life, a new adjustment 
to circumstance that has freed him from previous restraints The 
feeling of confidence in the universe and in what lies behind it, the 
surety of one’s own relations to it, that which is interpreted as a 
Divine “call” for commitment to great tasks, these become power- 
ful stimuli to the creative imagination wherein often lies great 
accomplishment. Some faith is necessary to creative achievement of 
any kind, but work of the highest originality demands faith of a 
superior sort which manages to take in the sweep of imiversal 
relations, such as God, man, and eternity. “Read not the times” said 
Thoreau, “but the eternities!’ 

Faith Unique to Personality 

The fact that faith is the unique possession of human personality 
is of the utmost import, for it is possible only to a being capable of 
self-reflection and self-criticism. Therefore it cannot be discon- 
nected from intellect and conviction. It is never blind adherence to 
other people’s opinions, nor can it conflict with assured knowledge 
Through reflection and criticism we become conscious of Ae 
deeper relations between ourselves and other men, between our- 
selves and the universal order, between ourselves and that right- 
eousness which is God. Our conviction of the reality and workability 
of this order as a source of action is the indication of our faith. 
Through it we attain insight into an ideal relationship between 
ourselves, our world, and God. Here in the region of ideals, the 
commitments, the subconscious, lies the laboratory of living, the 
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workshop of the creative imagination. Here dreams of action are 
first formulated and impulses encouraged which become strong 
enough to sweep away all lesser obstructions. So great is this influ- 
ence, fostered by faith in our dreams, that we become what we 
ponder, and work and pray to become, often by such unconscious 
gradations that arrival is a surprise. This accormts for the modesty 
of genius which has become authoritative to others long before the 
genius can realize it, and also ahead of the blindness of evil men 
who cannot foresee even for their own interests that dreams of 
wickedness already contain the germs of actuality and destruction. 
As of old there are two classes: one that does not recall having min- 
istered to the sick, the prisoner, the him^ and the naked, and the 
other which has seen none to whom it did not minister. 

Pcdth an Adjustment to Facts 

So completely does faith imply a true adjustment to life and the 
universe, that it quickly becomes habitual, and in the true sense 
instinctive, or intuitional.^ The movements of the bicyclist soon 
become intuitional, and he cannot become a skilful rider until 
actions to control the wheel have become largely unconscious. 
Habitual clean thinking and modest action make safe, or at least 
well assured, the intuitional responses of decent men and women 
imder the attack of sudden temptation. The man who dallies with 
evil thoughts or imaginings is never safe. Indeed he may so corrupt 
the subconscious bases of action that the power to resist wrongdoing 
is all but lost. Skill in work and in living rests in these intuitional 
fields, and faith in one’s capacity to accomplish becomes the spur 
to the creative imagination. Faith, in this sense, is of a highly prac- 
tical nature and an affair of action. It is not to be confused with 
dogma, creed, or belief, which are frequently entertained in a 
wholly impractical way. Real faith is action in either the religious 
or other fields. Faith in business is evidenced by accepting the 
checks people write, assuming that they are in general honest. Faith 
in one’s mental capacity is not a dogma but launching out on the 
mental powers as if they could be trusted Faith in religion is not 
an opinion that righteousness is desirable, but a practice of right- 
eousness as frmdamental to living. Faith is not a statement but an 
action If by believing we can do a thing we are enabled to accom- 
plish it, our faith is justified. If believing in the reality of God and 

2We choose to apply the term “instinct” to the involuntary response of the sense 
organs, as in dodging a missile, “mtuition” to movements made tmconscious through 
habit. 
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his goodness results in higher ethical accomplishments, faith in 
God is justified in as empirical a way as any scientific demonstra- 
tion. Any faith we have really lived is removed from the region of 
doubt to the region of fact. We do not fear the overthrow of a faith 
we have hved, for we can truly say, “I know!’ The faith men fear 
may be upset has never gone further than comfortable opinion or 
easy prejudice, it has never been practiced. 

Faith and Worlds to Come 

Is faith always realizable? Within the brief span of mortal life, 
no! Is the type of faith which is too great for fulfilment in this 
mortal life ihen a waste of powers? We must not overlook its moral 
and creative influences. In many businesses the chief profits come 
from the “waste” products. Faith is of httle accoimt tmtil it begins 
to seize on the “impossibilities!’ No creative work in the worlds of 
business, of pohtics, literature, art, and rehgion amounts to much 
until it has begun to lay hold upon enduring and eternal qualities. 
Such is the standard we require of greatness in a picture, a statue, 
a book, or a life. Does it take hold on the invisible, the everlasting? 
Works which fail to possess this quahty die with the men that 
produce them Faith is important because through it alone can one 
catch in his work the vision of eternity. Great tasks are so much 
beyond the seeming capacity of mortal powers that, unless there is 
faith, faith in some immortal, some potent influence, they will not 
even be attempted. It is the “impossibilities” that faith accom- 
phshes, and the “impossibilities” are of most importance to the race. 
Does one dream of doing the possible? That is much. But life has 
not gotten hold upon a man, there is httle hope for extension of 
powers, until he has begun to dream of doing what the average 
man pronounces impossible. God does not call us to the possible but 
to the impossible. He who thus learns to dream and work takes 
hold “upon the age to come!’ Until he arrives at that point a man 
never calls upon his utmost capacity. He cannot realize himself 
until he has come to reahze eternity. This is the practical reason for 
belief in God. Only so can he arrive at the full stature of his man- 
hood and become in the truest sense a person. 

After all, our world is what we make it, for it is constituted by all 
that we can comprehend and dream and plan. New worlds will be 
products of the creative imaginations of man, and when men are 
ready to bring them, better worlds wiU come. We must beware the 
limitation of our dreams to the obvious and the possible, for such 
worlds are destined to pass away along with the lusts thereof. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Tragedy of the Lonely 


We commonly think, of the world as consisting of things, 
whereas things would be valueless to us were it not for persons. As 
we tTiinV of building the world we commonly have regard to the 
increase of physical resources, houses and lands, machinery and 
factories, bank deposits and populations, social security and distri- 
bution of wealth. All these are social goods, yet nowhere do they 
satisfy the deepest necessities of the human spirit. What shall we 
profit to have all these things if in gaining them we shall lose the 
supreme possession of all. These things “after which the Gentiles 
seek” may for any of us turn to dust and ashes at the collapse of a 
lifelong friendship, or a heart left empty by the absence of childish 
voices. Days of toil are as nothing when we can lay their harvest at 
the feet of a friend, or find om: reward in the appreciation of those 
we honor, the smile of those who have charmed our loneliness with 
their presence, or who have believed in us when the rest of the world 
was cjmical. What strange conceits move us to believe that new 
worlds of happmess, peace, and contentment can be brought into 
being by the invention of gadgets, the multiplication of comforts, 
the production of conditions in which a man is most likely to say 
to himself; “Soul take thine ease!’ This same misimderstanding has 
sent us scrambling after happiness in ways that can never bring 
happiness — ^more comfort, more fame, more social distinction, more 
financial or more political power — ^when happiness comes only in 
humble guise, knocking at every door and meeting rejection on all 
but an occasional doorstep. Yet if we had all these things after 
which the nations seek, and were to have swept from us those we 
love, we should have nothing satisfying left Our world would be 
desolate and empty. In the last analysis, what we have been fighting 
for could be only indirectly more dominions or power, the thing we 
hoped thereby to preserve was the private sanctity of personality, 
the associations of honorable men, title right to justice and truth in 
human relations Only as we keep these latter shall we have the 
things of supreme moment. Other things can be restored, lost loyal- 
ties and loves are gone forever. 
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No Persons Without Other Persons 

In spite of the unique character of personality and the inviolable 
field of its inner decisions and experiences, there could be no per- 
sonality in the truest sense, apart from the existence of other per- 
sons. As in the physical world, the surest realities here also lie in 
relationships. A single atom unrelated would mean nothing. Its 
true natiue is the relationship which it bears to every other atom in 
the universe. The fact of its existence in a system of relations is 
what gives it meaning and validity By itself it is nothing, but as a 
portion of the general order it gathers significance from the whole 
cosmos to which it is related. The terrifying nature of the atomic 
bomb lies in the immeasurable relations it commands. The human 
atom, the person cannot be less in the meaning of its relationships. 
Our world is as wide as our comprehension and our love. Whether 
we shall have the township or &e cosmopolitan mind is our own 
responsibility. We are a part of everything we can imderstand or 
hook up wititi It is our choice to be great or small as we wish, 
irrespective of conspicuousness or obscurity. The finer qualities of 
personality grow out of our correspondencies in human society, 
our relations to the bad as well as to the good. A lone man on a 
desert isle would have a desperate struggle to keep from brutishness 
if the conflict were prolonged imduly. This possibility was keenly 
felt by the British official, alone in savage surroundings, who in- 
sisted on dressing for dinner every day Only thus could he keep his 
morale. A child placed in isolation from other persons before the 
age of memory would grow up an ardmal. We get our finer charac- 
teristics from human association as we learn to regard the rights 
of others, the lesson of cooperation with others, of dependence, of 
caring for their needs, the acceptance of social responsibility, the 
coming of love. Out of these relations personality takes on meaning, 
and none of them could be omitted without making us something 
less than we might have been. 

Self-realization caimot come to us save as we grasp the meaning 
of our own experience through the joys and sorrows of our fellows. 
We read our meanings in them and understand their feelings and 
sentiments through analogy with our own The world in which we 
live is then primarily a world of persons rather than of things The 
world of values is a world of personal values. If then, we are to 
consider the building of a new world we should know that it cannot 
come by adding field to field, but by realizing the fullest coopera- 
tion with, and the completest fulfilment of, die persons in it. Let 
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US not deceive ourselves, there is no world of peace and prosperity 
for us so long as we have no care for the underprivileged, the igno- 
rant, the base, either upon our own doorstep or in the jungles of 
savagery. So long as such conditions survive for others we are pre- 
vented from the fullest realization of our own powers and capaci- 
ties. Either we shall be too dull from callousness to reach the 
refinement of true persons or our sweetest dreams will be haunted 
with the sense of unfulfilled duty. In either case we shall not be 
what we might be. Our art, our learning, and our invention will 
fall short, wMle such indifference is fatal to religion My education 
must profit by my brother’s, my cup of happiness cannot be full 
while his is empty. The world is in no condition to make its longest 
strides forward until it has brought up the stragglers in the rear. 
Furthermore, the stragglers cannot be forced to keep up with the 
procession, they must be lured by the interest, the inspiration, and 
the love of the vanguard. Both public and private isolationism are 
impossible in a world which catches its most potent meanings from 
the relationship of persons. Such isolationism is a contradiction to 
the life and purpose of the world. We rise or fall together. 

We Realize Ourselves Through Others 
“My dollar is my best friend^’ boasted a disagreeable and suspi- 
cious character wilh whom it was our misfortune to be thrown on a 
long voyage in a small freighter. Perhaps he did not realize, per- 
haps he was unwilling to admit, how little a dollar could be, or 
how small it could make its friends and associates. Perhaps he has 
never known the contrasting value of a true friendship My dollar 
can make very limited response to my love. It has never learned the 
art of snuggling, and it has never given me the joy in the keeping 
that comes from letting it go One of its fatal defects is the faculty 
for desertion in a crisis, most absent when most needed As I love it, 
it shows few propensities to make me grow greater in soul and out- 
look. It widens no horizons and does not enlarge my world if I love 
it too much to give it away, or consider it to be my “best friend’.’ It 
bears the characteristics of a traitor. This friend of the dollar of 
whom we write, had, according to his report, seen every spot of 
importance on the earth, and yet he had no knowledge of what he 
had seen. He was aware of tiie places of the underworld where 
more dollars lurked, but of human meanings he was unaware. He 
mistook the dusky inhabitants of Cairo to be importations from 
Jamaica. He had heard of no outstanding feature, historical, 
artistic, or political, of any place visited, but only the location and 
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activities of the “dives!’ At the same time he seemed to live in 
frantic fear of discovery for he left the ship and his imused ticket at 
Manila. As soon as he thought himself out of sight of his fellow 
voyagers he was seen on the run. One could scarcely in a lifetime 
observe a better illustration of how a man is made by his friends, 
though according to his own admission his only friend was his 
dollar. 

We have no other means of self-realization than that which 
comes through our relations with other persons. Of all spendthrifts 
the most reckless is the man who thinks he can live in an attitude of 
noncooperation and hostility with his surroundings and associates 
without ruining himself, imless it be indeed forced by a higher 
loyalty to God and righteousness. In human fellowships we learn 
what we are, catch a knowledge of normal living, recognize our 
failings and the way to their mastery, find the way to our best 
achievements. I have no intelligent understanding of my own 
motives until I observe those of the man next to me. His actions and 
reactions become the mirror of my own soul. As I condemn him I 
condemn myself in all similar deeds. Until I have learned from 
him, I am in no position to know my own strength or weakness, or 
to judge the normality of my own desires. 

Deeper far that all else is the fact that life never begins to amount 
to much in achievement, in self-expression, in self-imderstanding, 
goodness or happiness until I have begun to spend it on other per- 
sons. If I seek to save my life, to spare it for self-enjoyment, I in- 
variably sacrifice its higher opportimities and satisfactions. The 
weakness of mediocre lives comes from the absence of great loves, 
great convictions, great adventures on the seas of unselfishness. To 
live dangerously for others is to draw out one’s greatest powers. 
These are never realized to the full save in the desperate battle for 
others’ good, but then they rise to the heights of genius. The pro- 
fundity of this truth and its relation to the world order is evidenced 
by the fact that God has chosen to realize himself through man. The 
human person is a part of the Divine experience, God needs every 
man and his joy is not complete without us. Personality, even the 
personality of &e Divine can be realized only through association 
with other personalities. That God reaches die climax of self-ful- 
filment in suffering for man is the sublime lesson of the Cross, for 
God is never greater than when he takes on himself the form of a 
servant and becomes obedient to death. The hour of self-abasement 
is the hour of infin ite glory. Such is the staggering truth of Chris- 
tianity which cuts squarely across our pettiness, but it is a truth 
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from which ofl&cial Christianity has too often turned, has too often 
refused to face. Until it does it is correct to say that Christianity has 
seldom been tried save on one fateful day at Calvary. 

The Tragedy of the Lonely 

Life, in the ultimate, seems only to present a choice of tragedies; 
the tragedy of suffering for others, as the way to happiness, or the 
deeper tragedy which follows the life of self-indulgence Only the 
life of love can transmute darkness into light, suffering into joy, and 
open the wide heart of the world and the way to the larger self. 
Ultimately that is not tragedy but salvation. 

The tragedy of selfishness is the tragedy of the lonely. This 
tragedy is worse than death, it is eternal death. There is bitterness 
in it that does not lie on the surface. It is something more than 
physical loneliness. In physical absence there can be a deeper and 
more spiritual communion between persons, through which the 
highest qualities of personalities are realized. As St. Paul put it so 
profoundly; To be absent from the body was to be present with the 
Lord, a communion that lacked neither actuality nor power. One 
friend writes another; “You came and departed, and yet you did not 
come for you were already here, neither did you go, for you are 
still with us. Such is the abiding quality of real friendship!’ To be 
separated from our friends may very often be to open new vistas of 
communion with them. There is less poignancy for the loss of those 
who have passed on into the eternities, for the fellowship survives 
in reminders of high and unforgettable hours, influences and inter- 
ests that last as long as life, and to finer souls the sense of con- 
tinuing presence. 

The tragedy of the lonely is to have not and never to have had a 
friend, or what is worse, never to have been a friend. The problem 
is in our own hands, for no one can prevent us from being friends 
even toward the unlovely and the ungrateful. To be friends with 
those who pay us back in friendship is an easy task. The higher 
test of friendliness and character lies in the exercise of love toward 
those who do not reciprocate. Dante, with a clear discernment, 
placed Satan in Malebolge, frozen in the sea of ice Satan’s diab- 
olism consisted in a betrayal of friendship, a hatred of everybody 
which had congealed his heart, and held his body to a helpless in- 
activity of noncooperation with others, a complete repudiation of all 
true relationship with other persons. His tragedy was that of spirit- 
ual loneliness. He could have experienced a true self-love through 
loving others but in the supposed interests of self he accepted spuri- 
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ous coin. In betraying others he betrayed himself. Failing to find 
happiness in the happiness of others he shut himself out from hap- 
piness. To love and to lose from sight for a little while, that is not 
the tragedy of loneliness, but never to have loved at all, that is self- 
betrayal and the disintegration of personality. Our profoimd lone- 
linesses spring from false self-love. 

The failure of human relationship is in its real sense a dissocia- 
tion wherein lies disintegration for the person and for society. In 
the individual it takes the form of inner conflict where subconscious 
desires fight with the sense of duty, of morality, or of social tradi- 
tion. The person, disimified in his desires, disintegrates and the 
result may be insanity or what is termed dissociated personality. 
There is a sense in which any person who cultivates subconscious 
desires at variance with his better nature, may be considered less 
than sane. The healthy mind is an integrated mind struggling at 
least to reach the goal of its higher capacities. However feeble, the 
struggle itself is much, for it keeps alive the soul and gives hope. 

The evil and crime that afflict the social order come from those 
who are dissociated within themselves, and dissociated in relation 
to others. Crime arises from maladjustments within and without. 
There is no cure for such conditions that can compare with the 
rmifying of pxnpose and desire that comes through belief in God and 
through commitment to the Divine Will. 

In the wider ranges of society, the evidences of dissociation are 
to be seen in war, which cannot give way to peace imtil nations, 
races, and continents make the proper adjustments of relationship. 
The present world is a most glaring example of social dissociation, 
a subconscious desire for power, property, empire, trade, fighting 
with bitterness the rising conviction tihat racial and national equal- 
ity should be recognized, equitable distribution of goods achieved, 
and the sanctity of every person defended. This evil spirit of society 
lurking uncoirfessed in the world’s subconsciousness is tearing 
mightily at the victim before being cast out. The Nazi hordes dis- 
closed to us in full bloom the enormity of the hidden desires that 
have been all too general in modem life. The only cure is love — ^the 
love that binds men in common interests on the higher levels of 
association, for as Dante saw so long ago, it still is love that moves 
the heavens and all the stars. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Friendship Without Capitulation 


Somewhere IN Aristotle is to be found the expression that the 
man who has no need of anyone else must be either a god or a wild 
beast, because only a god could be self-sufficient. The Christian 
view outmodes Aristotle, for it holds that not even God could endure 
being an isolationist. Assertion of the Deity of Jesus implies what 
the casually-minded and the dogma-ridden fail often to realize, 
that even to God the achievement of satisfying personality demands 
the existence of other persons. The Kingdom of God is a kingdom of 
persons, each with a will of his own which has been conformed to 
the Divine Will. God fulfils himself through other persons, has 
need of us as well as our having need of Him. Having emphasized 
to such a degree the relation of the person to other persons, it may 
be well to inquire if there has been an overemphasis at this point. 
People easily become mendicants of friendship, claiming from those 
upon whom they depend an unreasonable sacrifice which cannot 
be made except to the detriment of both parties How far can my 
friend lay claim to the dominance of my life? Is there a limit? If 
there is a limit, just where is the line of complete and unselfish 
duty? Parents frequently make extravagant claims upon their chil- 
dren, and children upon their parents. A mother sometimes de- 
mands sacrifices from a daughter which would blight the future 
of the child for education, artistic success, personal development or 
marriage. Often such domination passes in the mother’s mind as an 
aspect of love on her part, when it is only unconfessed selfishness 
and desire of possession. In one of the minor Epistles occurs the 
advice: “Let every man bear his own burden” while but a few 
sentences away we have: “Bear ye one another’s burdens’.’ Con- 
tradictory as the statements appear there is not a shift of meaning 
but only of emphasis Neither advice can be safely followed with- 
out the other, for they are complementary facets of friendship. The 
person who receives has duties and obligations as well as he who 
gives. To be sound, a friendship must be mutually beneficial, even 
if no more than from the spirit of the recipient. The relation of 
support and dependence is one of the utmost delicacy, and must be 
maintained in such a way as not to destroy the self-respect of the 
receiver, limiting or destroying his powers of self-Jielp and inde- 
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pendence. Withholding in love is often essential to the good of both 
giver and recipient. The growth of pusillanimity on the part of the 
beneficiary will create a mendicant habit and lead to the disintegra- 
tion of the self. On the other hand a gift meant to constrain the 
actions or opinions of the beneficiary, or to render him subservient, 
is a bribe that may compass the downfall of the donor. The balance 
is a delicate one. In the famous Christmas Sermon, Robert Louis 
Stevenson prays for a few friends without capitulation, and also 
upon the same condition the ability to keep friends with himself. 
In the realm of personal relations this would seem well nigh a 
counsel of perfection. The implications of this statement form the 
subject of this chapter, for a wiser word than this on friendship has 
scarcely ever been uttered. 

Friendship on the Highest Level Only 

There is said to be honor among thieves but at most it is only a 
fragile relationship, like an armed truce that cannot outlast the 
division of the spoils. The “honor” rests on the basis of self-interest, 
from the lowest standpoint, and as such is revocable without notice. 
No matter how fiirm such an understanding may be, or how exten- 
sive the benefits sought, eventual disagreement is inevitable. Dis- 
cord is the lurking condition hidden in every unholy contract, 
whether it be between persons, societies, or nations. No treaty of 
amity, however coerced, but bears the seeds of dissension imless 
based on fundamental justice, righteousness, the ultimate good of 
all parties. Not that the understanding can “have no teeth” be 
wanting in severe measures, and necessarily be welcomed by all 
hands, but it must be based on impartial justice, righteousness, the 
dignity and intrinsic worth of the persons impHcated. The nearer 
the approach to these conditions the more lasting the peace. 

Friendships between individuals likewise can be secur^ only 
on the basis of the purest intentions. Entered into for self-interest 
they cannot last, since self-interests are bound to conflict. Self- 
interest and the pursuit of it are incompatible with high character 
in the person, and destructive both of love and of self-respect. Too 
many marriages are entered into from motives of self-interest As 
one man put it; “It is as easy to fall in love with an heiress as with 
anyone else’.’ It goes without sa5dng that the marriage which fol- 
lowed was a failure. Has one such marriage ever been a success, 
though in other days through social tradition j^ple thus married 
were condemned to the perpetuation of the misery they had con- 
tracted. Perhaps if there were fewer loopholes of escape than at 
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present there would be less carelessness about entering the relation- 
ship Too often now a premium is put upon thoughtlessness and 
sudden passion. Some are hke the woman who discovered too late 
that she liked her matrimonial partner “better as a friend than as 
a husband” These facts have been adduced to indicate the sacred 
character of all friendships. Emphasis upon the sanctity of marriage 
serves to put it on the only enduring basis. All friendships partake 
of the same soleronity according to their degree and in the demand 
for loyalty, not more for oxm friend’s sake than for our own The 
lack of the sense of sanctity in human relations, with the accom- 
panying lack of reverence for the person, is a common source of 
social ills. To this the word of St. Paul applies. “Our conversation 
is in Heaven” Friendship may be cultivated in no other way than 
on the basis of human dignity and personal integrity. 

Friendship Without Capitulation 

Stevenson was well advised when he described the task of friend- 
ship as calling for “all that a man has of delicacy and fortitude!’ No 
friendship is safe, though entered upon from the highest motives, if 
it does not seek to serve its friend, and to which, service by the friend 
is a secondary consideration. Above all there must be no derogation 
from self-respect, from inner integrity. If in friendship, and for the 
sake of preserving it, I lose my self-respect I must inevitably forfeit 
the friendship, however convincingly my friend may have per- 
suaded toward a course of action my conscience did not approve. 
This is a law of the moral universe which is never reversed. I must 
not wrong my higher ideals to keep a friend To do so is capitulation, 
and the surrender of his respect as well as my own A worthy friend- 
ship demands mutual reverence for personality. 

When it comes to the more intimate friendships of life, their 
influence is so formative of character as to be fairly determining. 
We are to be judged largely by our friendships My world, my 
future, my understanding of life, my capacity to serve myself and 
others, all that I shall have and be, my destiny, all these are bound 
up in the problem of whom I shall admit within the sacred precinct 
and citadel of my heart Upon whom or what I set my affections is 
determining. To entertain there an unworthy friend is as much a 
sin against my personality as would be the entertaining of divisive 
and evil thoughts within the subconscious. I shall be anxious to 
please my friend, and if our friendship is not on a worthy level shall 
almost surely drop my personal standards to meet his. Do these 
considerations seem incompatible with encompassing all men, good 
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and bad, within the circle of oin* love? Not if we proceed on the 
honest basis mentioned. I cannot afford to be a peirtner of his evil 
intents. The really bad man demands capitulation, the breach of 
my integrity, because he reaps satisfaction, self-praise in proving by 
my dehnquency that he is “no worse than others’.’ For this reason 
the evil man is not content without the corruption of others. Such 
is the defense of his own perverted soul. How then am I to love him, 
and what does love require at my hands? I must clearly find some 
expression of my love which can be achieved short of the breaking 
down of my own integrity. This I cannot surrender without loss to 
him as well as to myself. My love must assume the form of benevo- 
lence, of loyalty to his higher interests, of fair and generous dealing 
but free from condescension or self-righteousness. I am boimd to 
look out for his interests with a loyalty that exceeds his own. I am 
boimd to interpret him at his best, to exercise faith in the flowering 
of his better qualities My love may best be shown by the persistence 
of my faith in his better possibilities. Holdmg before him the 
strength of my confidence in his better self, is often to inspire the 
realization of that self with a surety and a success that denunciation 
and fault-finding could never accomplish. There are few indi- 
viduals who are not susceptible to redeeming love of this kind, 
which yet may be exercised in full possession of one’s self without 
compromise or capitulation There is really no incompatibility be- 
tween love of this order and the love that unlocks the secrets of the 
heart only to a select few. These few must be tested and proved by 
time, that we may know that their influence will not be subversive 
of the best in us. 


Friends W ith Onds Self 

Our discussion has already introduced the principle mentioned: 
keeping friends with one’s self on the same grim condition of 
non-capitulation For the application of this principle we must dip 
into the nature of the self. The reflective capacity of the person 
introduces a duality between the spiritual and the physical man 
which arouses continual argument between what he is and what 
he ought to be. The source of this argument we call “conscience!’ 
Conscience, with all its relativity, depending so much upon social 
my th, childhood training, and association, is yet a hard master that 
“makes cowards of us all!’ Conscience can be amended only through 
the rejection of such concepts as are shown to be clearly irrational 
or artificial. The great moral certainties are not thus touched or 
changed, such as for instance, the Ten Commandments of the Old 
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Testament or the Two Commandments of the New, the obligation 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. We may choose to ignore these 
basic admonitions, to.bmy them in an avalanche of activity, to 
suppress them from the mind, but we cannot altogether shut Aem 
out from return to torment us. Treated in this way they take a 
fearful toll in neuroses, moral and mental perversions, idiosyn- 
crasies and obsessions that will not be denied, and that may eventu- 
ate in the disintegration of personality. Their power can be broken 
and personality restored only through the utmost frankness, con- 
trition, and confession. The most serious blow against my person- 
ality is to sin against my own self-respect. At any cost I must “keep 
friends with myself’.’ To fail at this point is self-betrayal. Here is a 
fact as unavoidable as any in the whole realm of science, as certain 
as the stars. It is not made true by incorporation into theological 
formula, by sayings of the Bible, the Creeds or the Saints, it is a law 
of life. It represents truth groimded in the most factual realities of 
human existence, as inescapable as the law of gravitation The 
working of the law is not dependent upon the whim of an absentee 
God, it is the law of our bemg. Unless I can keep, or regain when 
lost, my self-respect I am done for as a person, for I must live with 
myself forever. I cannot afford the compulsion to hold my own 
moral nose at the contemplation of my own deeds, lusts, and desires. 
This inner life which is I can be somewhat covered from friends and 
acquaintances, and I may gain thereby an undeserved reputation 
for probity and decency, but I must finally reckon with what I 
know about myself. So self-respect is not something to be tampered 
with. This secret self may bedevil everything I try to do, intro- 
ducing complexes of inferiority that embarrass me on the most 
exacting occasions, fidling me with distrust of my own capacities, 
shutting me away from success by doors as impenetrable as if they 
were made of iron. This secret self can bar the door of friendship, 
inhibit the genius of my creative imagination, turn me back from 
the realization of my fondest ambitions, transmute my days into a 
veritable Hell, and become utterly destructive. These are the un- 
varnished facts we often think to avoid by a turn of the head, 
absence from the place of religious devotion, or in fact any serious 
thought To fail in the task of keeping friends with myself is to 
disintegrate my personality, to lose my “soul” an event not of by- 
and-by but of the now-and-here. 

The Great Friendship 

The gift or practice of friendship has now in our discussion 
reached demands that may be staggering and seem impossible for 
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any of us were it not for the presence of another factor or principle 
that resides in the very nature of things. This element has been 
sighted by the great moralists of all philosophies and religions. Even 
those who deny the existence of God are accustomed to invoke this 
principle under other names such as Nature, Elan vital^ Force, 
Science, the Unknowable, or the Absolute. No rational how- 
ever skeptical, can get along without the attempt to relate himself 
to the whole of things, some eternal fact or principle through which 
he can interpret himself in relation to his world. His min<^ demands 
some standard of explanation. Christianity simphfies the problem 
by identifying God, or the eternal principle, with ideal manhood 
as demonstrated in the earthly life of the Christ. Communion here 
is something more than self-communion, it is fellowship with the 
Ideal Manhood to which each of us is called, that selfhood after 
which we seek, a character which we worship and adore. As it 
comes to occupy this relation to us it becomes effective in the 
changing of our own lives “into the same image!’ This is the great 
friendship in which all other friendships are named or embraced. 
There is that in man which requires correspondence and relation 
with that which is not fleeting, failing, and weak, fellowship with 
a Spirit which is the creative source of goodness, greatness, and 
genius. So universal is this longing of the human heart that it has 
given rise to the world-religions, and though we try to supplant it 
with scientific discovery, it remains a disturbing or coniforting 
strain like the persisting theme of a fugue, whether we accept it 
or reject it. 

The condition may befall anyone when all hrnnan firiendships 
are obliterated by time, change, or death. In such an hour the alter- 
native to madness may he the companionship with the Great 
Friend, that spirit over all and within all which creates Hfe, influ- 
ences human situations, is never far from any of us, and through 
the darkness of human despair comes seeking its own. He who has 
learned in happier hours the practice of this friendship is fortified 
against the eventualities of circumstance, is buoyed up by a faith 
in the constitution of things, finds xuiion with the deeper realities, 
and recovers therefrom strength for every occasion. Who has not 
learned this profounder secret of the Great Friendship has not 
truly lived. 

To relate one’s self thus to the power behind events is to acquire 
a freedom over circmnstance otherwise tmachievable. In this rela- 
tionship, the man of faith can laugh at impossibilities and face an 
tmbelieving world with assurance. Through the Great Friendship 
one attains new powers, a strength backed by the xmiverse itself. 



CHAPTER XXX 


Unexpendables 


“Ask not” wrote John Donne, “for whom the bell tolls; for it 
tolls for thee!’ In this poetic phrase was embedded the great truth 
of the intrinsic worth of the person. I am not only a part of all that 
I have met, as Ulysses was represented as saying; but all that I have 
ever met, and all that exists anyTvhere, is a part of me. There is no 
portion of the world and no person in it from which or whom I can 
altogether isolate myself. If I try separation by hating my enemy, 
he begins without my realizing it to rule my activities as I build 
my life arotmd this enmity. I come to see him wherever I look; his 
voice is in every wind; he sets the temper of my thought; the more 
I hate him, ihe less can I escape him; the greater my bitterness the 
more closely he sits with me. Thus are introduced into my character 
the dominance of instincts, wills and wishes, subconscious imagin- 
ings that if indulged will control my action Such is the extreme 
result of hatred but even indifiEerence writes itself into what I am 
to be. If I am indifferent to the last and least man on the rim of 
civilization that indifference weaves itself into the fabric of my 
day and society. Indifference is the entering wedge of a selfishness 
which more and more obstructs the outward progress of life, for the 
greatness of our world depends upon the greatness of our dream of 
it, the breadth of our contacts with it The more far-reaching our 
interested sympathy, the greater is our world, and we become, or 
fail to become, the mirror of its greatness. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, my world can be no greater than am I. 

These are the reasons why society can afford no “expendables!’ 
Embraced in this truth lies Ihe deeper one of the intrinsic worth of 
every person, which is also the cornerstone of any true democracy. 
We often rebel against this idea, for it is pleasant to think of our- 
selves as superior to others. We hope we are not so vain, so stupid, 
so irreligious, or so wicked, as some people we can point out. Vi^at 
gratification it is to think we are better than others, or at least no 
worse. On such occasions of self-glorification we resort to the ancient 
saw: “The more I see of men, ffie more I love my dog” We never 
know who may be expressing the same opinion of us The intrinsic 
value of the human spirit lies, for all of us, rather in our potentiali- 
ties than in our achievement. The person is the only existent being 
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under the wide sky that can consistently be admitted as possessing 
potentiality, a future. It is never possible to read the heart of the 
worst man to discover the stirring of better purposes. It is not so 
much for what we are as for what we may be, that all society owns 
an interest in us, has something to gain from our existence, owes 
us the chance to show what we can do at our best. No life sinks 
under the burden of frustration and defeat but that ail life is the 
loser. The whole world is made poorer by the possibilities that are 
never realized. By asserting the intrinsic worth of everyone is not 
meant to overlook the enemies of society. Many have thrown away 
the birthright of personality. Some are a menace and a hindrance to 
the potentialities of others, and so demand attention. Some impress 
the casual observer as “not worth saving!’ Nevertheless, most of us 
can lay claim to the consideration of others, if not by what we have 
done, at least by what we may do or hope to do. The aim of democ- 
racy is to give every man his chance. No one can compel hiT-n to 
profit by his opportunity, but responsibility for failure in a democ- 
racy must not rest upon the shortcoming of the state. Personal 
failure must not be due to the failure of society to provide a fair 
field. The value of democracy lies in its power to provide scope for 
all classes and conditions of men We are so intricately mixed in 
breed that none can claim from heredity potential superiority in 
class, race, or nationality. The leader of tomorrow, presented with 
his fighting chance, may come from any level of society. For this 
reason the welfare and progress of the whole order is endangered if 
within its boimds there exists one underprivileged man. 

Such a view carries a significant corollary: each of us has a re- 
sponsibility to the whole. We cannot shirk our place and work in 
the world without a certain treason to all other men. Forgetfulness 
of this factbrmgs disaster. These latter years have provide illustra- 
tion. Turning aside from unwelcome duty in international affairs 
to a smug and comfortable isolationism we found ourselves, drawn 
into unwelcome war that took our bravest and our best. 

The Uniqueness of the Person 

The first step in considering the problems already raised must 
take the form of reflection upon the uniqueness of the person. Out 
of the billions of people living during your lifetime, out of the other 
billions who lived before you, and olher multitudes who will live 
after you, there is, has been, and will be no other person just like 
you. You are God’s adventure on a new experiment. The physical 
and spiritual chemistry that comprises you has never been mixed 
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before nor will be mixed again in exactly the same proportions, as 
J. Allen Boone writes in You Are the Adventure. He declares that 
your very thmnbprints tell you this They show you to be a marked 
identity and to possess a uniqueness for all time, out of all existence. 
Thousands of years ago the Chinese discovered this and made 
fingerprinting the basis of identification in the sealing of contracts 
and official papers. Never have two fingerprints been found alike. 
Every person is an experiment in the chemistry of human life and 
into his hands is placed the power to make the adventure a success 
or a failure. Out of the countless oak leaves of any autumn no two 
will be found alike. They are the expressions of the sun and sod, 
the sky and the rain, the wind and the calm, and the Father’s Will 
possessing no choice of their own, and yet each possessing its own 
individuality, as if God had a care for each tiny leaf, individuality 
but not personality. Into the hands of each person has been com^ 
mitted the power of affecting intelligently the result. Each of us 
as a unique person cast in an original set of circumstances, which 
has never obtained before and never can be repeated, is presented 
with an inimitable privilege of service and self-realization that may 
be of moment not only to our fellow men but also to the Creator and 
Upholder of all things. What could be clearer than the implication 
that for every man who is bom into the world, his work is bom 
with him, “and tools to work withal for those who will’.’ 

The matter of supreme importance to society is then to profit by 
the imique gift of each individual. Such gifts are discoverable only 
under a system of freedom and democracy. They cannot appear 
imder systems of compulsion and regimentation We must at the 
same time remember that freedom for the individual can be exer- 
cised under no other conditions than those of self-restraint. Freedom 
and self-restraint are inseparable. Action gains power through inner 
restraint, harnessing emotion to a higher law of service and worth. 
Within this frame, then, fear not to exercise your God-given endow- 
ment. It is the task of every person to discover his place, his work, 
his proper contribution to society. There is a real sense in which 
the whole creation has been laboring in pain waiting for deliver- 
ance at his hands. This new sense of power and responsibility must 
impassion the minds of men if we are to take the next clear steps in 
the evolution of human society. 

The Indispensable Person 

The most common of the concepts of physics has been that of the 
indestnictibility of matter, and linked with it the dogma of the 
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conservation of energy. Forces are conceived, not as spent and futile, 
but as passing from one form of energy to another. In such a case 
we should think of the whole of energy as remaining the same. 
Recent researches cast a shadow upon the earlier assurance. Evi- 
dences that energy is lost in transformation, and cannot be reversed 
in process, that the imiverse is running down, are coimterbalanced 
by the possibility that both energy and matter are being created. 
In any case the world must be conceived as having had a beginning, 
and to be capable of having an end. The newer physics poses a fertile 
concept in the notion that what we call matter is the result of the 
balancing of immaterial forces whose nature is energy rather than 
extension. The atom may be, as some say, “an event in a space-time 
continuum;’ it inhabits relations so multiplex as to demand the 
participation of all other atoms. As these are indispensable to it, 
it is indispensable to them. The analogy with the society of persons 
is reasonable. As each person is the bearer of imiq^ue capacities, and 
fulfils them in any degree, he is indispensable to the good, the 
growth and the progress of society. Let no one dream for one wild 
moment in bitterness of heart at rejection by men, or whatever the 
apparent depth of isolation may seem his lot, let him not dream 
that his life is without import to the world at large. If the individual 
atom, bearing its minimal relations to all other atoms is important 
to the balance of the physical order, how much more then is this 
human atom which can think what it is doing, and point its energies 
in the direction of moral and spiritual achievement. Who having 
glimpsed this idea can ever again live carelessly, or say: “My life 
is of importance to no one”? Or, on the other hand, who can declare: 
“My life is my own, to be spent as I please, and without responsi- 
bility to anyone”? Far from its being nobody’s business how I live 
and employ my powers, it happens to be a bit of everybody’s 
business. 

We can make nothing of a universe which is a space-time con- 
tinuum, and in which every person as space-time transcendent 
bears a imique part, unless this so tragic person is set out to perform 
some indispensable portion of the whole of life. If we are to see life 
whole we must see it in its imiversal relations, its place in the cosmic 
order, its cooperation in a Divine plan. In such case it may well be 
that our sorrows, our sufferings, our frustrations and our bitter dis- 
appointments are but the chiselings and polishings that work our 
own perfection. More than this, they must be considered our con- 
tribution to the complete result. Even our failures may turn to the 
common good under the Divine hand, as a beautiful passage of the 
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Bhagavad-Gita admonishes: “Bring Him thy failures!’ In this 
process the only loss that can come must be by the refusal of 
cooperation witib the Supreme Will, which works in and through 
all. Because we have reflective powers capable of imaging a desired 
goal, and a capacity to bend our energy in that direction, there is 
no person who can be seen as dispensable. Certain men in the 
late tragic war were spoken of as expendables. Such a phrase over- 
looks the meaning of democracy, and neglects the fact of the 
intrinsic worth of every man. If it became necessary for some to 
die that many others might live, then these were fulfilling in the 
highest degree an indispensability. Each “expendable” was thereby 
achieving his highest self-expression. Only on such an assumption, 
and with a sacred regard for those called upon, was such a sacrifice 
justifiable. As no single atom could be destroyed without loss to 
the sum total of the physical order, there is no person logically 
“expendable” since aU. are essential to the coming of “the far-off 
divine event!’ The Supreme Spirit behind the whole is dependent 
for self-expression upon the spiritual beings he has created and is 
creating The physical world with its complex fabric, its artistry of 
structure and form, its intricate relations in plant and animal life, 
has yet another step to take in order to complete the satisfaction and 
self-expression of its Creator. This can come in no other way than 
through the spiritual development of man. So intense in this respect 
is the need of the Supreme Spirit, that in the event of the failure of 
human spirits, we are told that out of the stones of the dust He 
would raise up children to Abraham. Creation cannot be completed, 
nor man himself fully “evolved^’ until he has realized himself as a 
son of God. The dark shadow of his tragedies, his problem of evil, 
the inexplicable suffering of the innocent for the guilty, the forti- 
tude called forth by wasting disease and death, all these to be seen 
truly, must be seen in the light of general progress toward spiritual 
self-possession. If we are called to the way of suffering, it is that we 
may contribute our share to the high goal of creation, the fruits of 
the Spirit. Though we may be called to the tragedy of suffering 
alone, it is never for ourselves alone that we suffer. 


The World as Self -referent 

Seen as a part, a necessary part, in the creation of a spiritual 
universe as the goal of creation the person acquires a profound 
significance. Lesser creations of the physical order are to be con- 
sidered subservient to the order of the spiritual life in man. If we 
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seek to know the meaning of the world, we must refer to man him- 
self, man at his highest possibilities, as the explanation of existence. 
It was the ideal Man, Christ, as the interpreter of history that con- 
strained the Seer to write: “All that was made was life in HSm” 
(John 1:3,4, Moulton translation) . This is quite the reverse of our 
accustomed technique through which we attempt to explain man 
by reference to his animal ancestry, his chemical constituents, his 
food supply, his environment, his nerve reactions or his skeletal 
structure. The evaluation of man as a ninety-eight-cent collection 
of chemicals, useful chiefly as fertilizer, seems somehow to come 
short of satisfying any but the most obdurate materialist. We can- 
not learn what man is, nor find adequate explanation of his ex- 
istence, by referring to his world, nor can we explain the world 
without referring to man. In the gambit of such reflections we 
discover new meaning in the prophetic insight of St, John. Were we 
to explore the meaning of the simplest work of man’s own creation, 
we could not do it by analysis of the substance with which he works, 
but by consideration of the unmatured purposes within his mind. 
We cannot arrive at the meaning of the house by disclosing the 
chemical composition of the bricks, nor can we leara the more 
important and essential facts concerning it by computing its cubical 
contents. The true meaning of the house is written in terms of Hfe, 
purpose, intelligence, love, companionship, human tragedy and 
fulfflment, not forgetting the lisping of baby prayers, all of which 
with many more facts, make it a shnne and sanctuary for whoever 
has eyes to see. 

If the meaning of the world can be said to depend upon the way 
in which we look at it, if it is to be judged by our frame of reference, 
how much more assured is the trutib that the world must be referred 
to man himself to discover its true measure. 

The Differentiated Goal 

Somewhere Chestov^ has raised the question why the One, con- 
sidered by the absolutists to be so seK-sufficient, so satisfied with 
self-contemplation, so independent of man and all his works, should 
split Himself up into countless body-cells, and set them on a way of 
life, with, at least in man, so large a degree of contingency and 
independence. Why indeed! we may ask, were it not for the great 
gift of freedom, and the need that freedom, through diversity should 
become the climax of creativity. Man’s deepest striving is never 
realized through the exercise of his lonely and imrelated will. He 

Wp, dUy p. 165. 
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finds satisfaction and fulfilment only in and through others. In so 
far as the objective universe is concerned, the diviner attributes of 
God can find expression in the earthly order in no other way than 
by means of the spiritual achievements of man. This is the emphasis 
of countless texts of the Old and the New Testaments, and is voiced 
by the seers of all religions. “The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord!’ “Ye are His witnesses!’ Unity, even oneness, can never be 
achieved in undifferentiated isolation, because only the oneness 
that comes by differentiation, partakes of freedom, of voluntary 
goodness, becomes a creative experience, is spiritual in nature. 
Until the arrival of free spirits, willing goodness, cooperating to- 
ward the higher ends of creation, the world is without form and 
void, its meaning does not appear, and darkness is on the face of the 
deep. True oneness comes through pluralism, the unity of souls 
through love, diversity of gifts, and unity of spirit. 

And is the end of all this differentiation to be re-absorption into 
the One or the All? Is the little entity we call the self simply some- 
thing to be swallowed up by death, or to lose its identity in the 
scheme of things? There is no voice of nature or of experience that 
would bear out such a contention. There could not be, short of nega- 
tion and cancellation of the whole process of creation. The highest 
reality of my own personality comes to me by reason of the experi- 
ence of some other person or persons, through whom I reach my 
own fulfilment. We cannot assume the destruction of the evolu- 
tionary adventure according to which God creates other beings so 
that through differentiation there may arise a higher unity that 
comes by commimity alone. The unity at the end of the way is a 
unity of cooperation, not of absorption. Our wills are still ours and 
infinitely more our wills if we have made them His Only so shall 
we find our true selves. The greater our conformity to God’s will, 
the greater omr self-realization as persons The greater our differ- 
entiation, the greater our unity with the Divine, because it is a 
imity achieved in freedom and not by compulsion. The greatness of 
democracy also lies not in an exact likeness between all its citizens, 
but in the expression of their diversities toward a common end So 
even God’s world becomes more meaningful to him as these in- 
dependent diversities marshal themselves into the service of his 
righteous will. Should God have made us altogether his own, with- 
out oirr voluntary participation, there had been neither freedom, 
character, personality, nor spirituality. Voluntary acceptance of the 
Divine order is the highest of creative acts in which we are priv- 
ileged participants. 
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The Gift of Audacity 

In spite of our modem talk of progress, we are in some respects as 
fearful of the unknown as were the sailors of Columbus, who vis- 
ualized themselves as dropping off the rim of the earth, neverthe- 
less, life and progress have set a premium on audacity. Audacity, 
as someone has said, jls moving forward without any assurance of 
success. If we are to consider God to be personal, we must also con- 
sider him the most audacious of all persons. He has set out to reach 
a goal by means of free persons, who, in keeping with his moral aims 
and character, he will not constrain because freedom is of the very 
essence of morality. That would seem to be the supreme gamble. 
There is nothing about it cut and dried, but there is superlative 
faith. Nowhere does creation move toward the dead, the static, the 
impressionless, but toward diversity, new forms of life, new aspects 
of living. Why should it be assumed that diversity, growth, so char- 
acteristic of His creations, is not also a characteristic of the Divine 
Personality? To the average person, set in his ways and hugging 
his comforts, his prejudices, his unlabored and easy opinions, au- 
dacity seems the veriest of sins, but is it? God seems to have put a 
premium on audacity by making it the distinguishing character- 
istic of every genius, every outstanding philosopher, every great 
reformer, discoverer, martyr, or saint. “According to the greatness 
of thy faith be it imto thee'” This was a counsel of audacity. Move 
out to the frontiers of thy thought and love, and thou shalt find God 
already there before thee' As Heraclitus contended, “we can never 
arrive at the frontiers of the soul!’ The highest, the bravest, the most 
audaciously right purpose that is in thee is in God also, and you can 
safely trust the best that you know. 

This is a far cry from the safe little isolationist world in which 
we are usually content to live; a world properly ticketed, with 
stultified opinions dependent on ruling prejudices, ingrained habits, 
faulty philosophies, the ways and works of a world which in our 
time threatens suicide If there is one fact which more than another 
shines clear above the dark of our day, it is the general bankruptcy 
of old ideas and attitudes If there is one call which more than 
another becomes increasingly mandatory, it is a call for a sublime 
audacity in the direction of righteousness. 

The new world toward which we aspire, and for which anxious 
eyes have traced the horizons of flame and destruction, will come 
through the gift of a great audacity. It must be an audacity moved 
by an inner passion of faith, faith in righteousness, in justice, in the 
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intrinsic worth and capacity for holy response on the part of men of 
all races, tribes, and peoples. It must be essentially a faith in God, in 
man, and in one’s self. There has been more than enough audacity 
of the wrong sort, the audacity of egotism, of distrust of the common 
man, of disbelief in his intrinsic value, the audacity of hatred of 
man and defiance of God. This must be more than matched bv an 
audacity of righteousness. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


The Measure of a Man 


There ARE two sayings from widely different sources that seem 
to bear the same general implication. Protagoras, the Greek phi- 
losopher of the fifth century before Christ, and the unknown author 
of the Revelation in the second century after Christ seem to have 
been in essential agreement as to the importance of man. The first 
declared that “man is the measure of all things: of things that are, 
that they are: of things that are not, that they are not!’ The Seer of 
Revelation, in an attempt to describe the coming City of God, pic- 
tures its dimensions according to “the measure of a man!’ 

Our contemporary civilization, toxic with its own sweat, has 
notoriously overlooked both these wise standpoints from the past. 
As a result we find ourselves, the war being ended (or is it?) still 
in a hf e-and-death struggle to recover and restore to civilization the 
democratic principles involved in the view that the dimensions of 
a culture are determined by the needs and demands of the common 
man. This conflict is no new thing in human history From the 
beginning, the dream of democracy has been compelled to fight 
various forces of autocracy, aristocracy, plutocracy, and hierarchy, 
which in turn have sought the enslavement of his person. In the 
passing ages the battle has shifted from one to another, but the 
issue has been the same, certain intrinsic rights of the person In 
our own time the sentiment of the worth of the common man has 
grown paradoxically enough out of man’s triumphs over nature. 
Into the hands of the common yokel has been placed control of 
natural powers so great that the man who directs them, either for 
production or destruction, seems by comparison a pigmy, dwarfed 
by the machine he controls. The modem man is a victim of the 
machine in a very literal sense, unless morally and spiritually he 
is master of himself. So far as materialism alone can carry him, 
this master of great powers becomes the slave of that which he 
has created. The myth of Frankenstein has become a dread reahty, 
for the machine may destroy the inventor’s soul. 

There is a single path out of this dilemma, but one which man, 
in his conquest of nature, seems little inclined to take. He must 
discover and pursue those qualities which make him superior to 
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the material world, those moral and spiritual forces that distinguish 
him as a man. The measure of his contemplated world, his City of 
God, must be evaluated not in terms of mechanical invention, as so 
many think, nor yet of social combination and association, as many 
others think These, while necessary to the new day, are outranked 
in importance by his concept and recognition of the inviolability of 
personality. Another age depreciated the person by the use of man 
as an abstract term, and placed over him a sublime hierarchy, the 
God of an absolute theology, so remote from the human being that 
his presence in the heart of man was lost sight of. God could break 
into the world of his own creation only by accident or miracle. The 
world of nature, once created, was looked upon as the work of the 
Devil. God was assumed to be the victim of his own activity. Man 
could not be influenced through “natural” powers, but only by 
some unnatural occurrence. This doctrine fastened upon man the 
stranglehold of ecclesiastical authority which tended to rob him of 
his birthright of free judgment, opinion, and action This point of 
view has now been largely reversed without being bettered. Into 
the writer’s hands has but recently come the program of a religious 
conference which carries as one of its topics: “The emancipation of 
modem life from religion!’ Apart from the treatment of the theme 
by the assigned speaker who was friendly to religion, the concept 
of God has been by many minds discarded, or the question could not 
have been put so boldly. In the place of God we have substituted 
science, or Man (viewed as the only God there is) , and dreamed of 
moral and spiritual functions with no deeper sanctions than man’s 
own philosophy, Tuiattended by the indwelling presence of the 
Creator of all spirits and of all worlds. Under these circtunstances 
there is need for the rediscovery of the person, the person as related 
to his highest capacity, and related to the Father of Spirits. With- 
out God, man is a truncated pyramid, and a very lowly one at that. 
He must reach out beyond himself and the day’s thoughts and 
achievements into an infinitude of possibilities. This he cannot do 
without the God concept and faith. Man’s highest nature is also his 
tmest nature, and this truest nature is one with Divinity itself, a 
manifestation in time of the Eternal God, the measure of all things. 


Our Divided Civilization 

The figure of the Roman god Janus would provide an appropriate 
symbol for the divided culture and counsels of our times. The god 
was represented as having two faces, looking in opposite directions. 
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There has perhaps been no time in human history when world- 
views presented sharper contradictions than now. We are moving 
about in worlds unrealized, and with but little sense of direction. 
Favonng autocracy, we praise democracy, meaning thereby rule 
by our class, clique, kind, or opimon Under the spell of a word we 
scheme to keep in power “the right people” such as “the taxpayers” 
the military-minded, “the friends of labor” or any one of many 
special iaterests. We talk of socialism, when the concept we enter- 
tain is the detailed regimentation of the many for the benefit of the 
few. We commend altruism without dreaming of the physical and 
moral sacrifice which its realization involves. We commit ourselves 
to great social hopes but draw back at the only means, the spiritual, 
by which they are to be achieved. We dream of procuring loyalty 
by forcing men to salute the flag, or to repeat patriotic formulas, in 
much the same way that the people of another age secured ortho- 
doxy by compulsion Professing to break with forms and traditions, 
we have done hardly more than to set up new ones, new Httle idols 
as futile as the others, and exalted into the places of the old. We 
deny the miraculous at the very moment we participate in the 
miracles of radio and television, which we know enough to use but 
cannot explain We are no longer moved by these vaster discoveries 
as Morse was moved at the success of the telegraph to send the first 
message: “What hath God wrought?” We can tell scientifically what 
will happen, without thinking to ask why^ because we do not realize 
the spiritual nature of the imiverse In the meantime, with all our 
egotism, we assess little credit to the woebegone creature called a 
person, esteeming him among the least of all things. We look upon 
his most distinctive power, the capacity to create moral values, as 
if this fact about him were negligible. Our prophets of materialism 
proclaim a new authority, that of science, as if science could receive 
authentication independent of man Morals are bowed out of the 
materialistic world and the weak become the slaves of the strong. 
The strong are the most scientifically advanced, who can make the 
cleverest machines of destruction, though in the making we are 
betrayed. This new absolutism of science is but an echo, the mad 
child of an older religious absolutism which forgot the inviolable 
nature of the person and the essential character of freedom All 
t3q)es of absolutism possess a common feature, contempt for the in- 
dividual; all exhibit a common cruelty in dealing with individuals. 

The hope for modem culture lies in the persisting spirit of de- 
mocracy, certain essentials of which receive scant consideration. 
Too much are we obsessed with fear 
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... to off-cast 

Oixr moorings from the habitable past, 

And venture chartless on the sea 

Of storm-engendering liberty. 

The underlying essential of democracy thus realized by our found- 
ing fathers was taught by the Greeks, and in yet nobler measure 
by Judaeo-Christiamty: the intrinsic worth and sacredness of the 
person as the foimdation of the social organism. This unassailable 
truth has as yet been only falteringly and partially accepted even 
by the professed democracies. Democracy means the right of every 
man to the fullest opportunity for self-expression consonant with 
the general good. Democracy is strong to the degree that it realizes 
this ideal. We do lip service to the principle even while we resist its 
application in practice. We trust democracy for ourselves, while we 
deny it for others. 

Thus democracy presents the anomahes and conflicts character- 
istic of life itself, because, founded in the life-interests of persons, 
it continues by progress and change, seeming always to die in order 
to live. It must yield its present form as inevitably as the grain of 
wheat that falls into the groxmd that it may achieve a larger life. 
This is the supreme law for living things and may be taken as an 
indication of the natural character of democracy, a token of its 
persistence and ultimate triumph. Democracy is not so much an 
achievement as it is a process, a way of hfe, a growing dream, a 
flying goal that recedes as we approach it. No set organization can 
insxxre it, for it must press forward to the accomplishment of newly 
discerned human rights with ever-increasing crescendo, if it is not 
to lapse into the tyranny it professes to escape It grows by the 
measure of men’s souls, and must seek ever-higher levels of expres- 
sion. These facts indicate the greatness as well as the weakness of 
democracy. 

We thus have the picture of the iimate contradictions of our time 
in a struggle to escape from authoritarianisms that would bind the 
human spirit. We are engaged in a war against the lag and inertia 
that in our day fears to strike out toward new moral and spiritual 
objectives, as we attempt to satisfy ourselves with the husks of ma- 
terial achievements and discoveries Opposition comes not alone 
from the enemies of decency, but also from those who are so com- 
fortable in body and mind that they oppose change at any cost. It 
is like the hesitancy of the father to replace his son’s outgrown suit. 
It is no more a struggle against the harebrained schemes of doc- 
trinaires, who would erect a universal principle into a strictly class 
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benefit, than it is a combat to secure a fair chance for the forgotten 
members of society. We approach a parting of the ways which de- 
mands a clarification of our concept of democracy, and this can 
come only with a new and profotmder appreciation of the person, 
and the world as a world of persons. 

Contrasting Concepts 

Some enlightenment on the situation is to be gained from a re- 
view of the historical process by which we have arrived at the pres- 
ent state of affairs. Western society has its cultural roots in the 
Orient, which represents the older civilization, and which for that 
reason has exercised a restraining influence on Western democracy. 
Contrasting concepts have created a divided allegiance. By Oriental 
culture is meant specifically those ideas that have dominated the 
thought of India and China, and have permeated the common 
thought of East and West. 

This culture has emphasized form and embodies a geometrical 
concept of life and society. Every kind of Western perfectionism is 
in some way related to it. The notion involved is at the base of to- 
talitarianism, political, social, philosophical, or religious. If the 
social order, either here or hereafter, is pictured in terms of im- 
changing perfection, a “pattern laid up in Heaven” it bears analogy 
to geometrical construction. If, for instance, the organization of 
Heaven and earth is conceived under the Dantean symbol of the 
circle made up of countless points representing individuals, the in- 
dividual becomes nothing except as he is a part of the whole. Let a 
single point wander from the perfect arc and it ceases to possess 
significance There is no room for individual enterprise, differenti- 
ation, initiative, or freedom The whole system is struck with an 
eternal sameness, the quietude of death. He who is an indistinguish- 
able point of the circle and elects to move out of it becomes an im- 
mediate outcast. Crowded populations lend themselves to such a 
concept of social organization, the characteristic of which is that 
the individual exists for the institution, but the institution does not 
exist for the individual. This idea became emphasized in the Orient 
no doubt by the increasingly crowded conditions which followed 
on successive immigrations with few outlets into new territories. 
Social forms became ever more firmly set, events took on the like- 
ness of predictable patterns. Thus the cyclic theory of history came 
into being. Events were seen as dominating cycles that rose and fell 
with the regularity represented by the turning of the Binary Wheel, 
with which, idea the Buddhists captured the imagination of the 
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Chinese. Change came to be looked upon as impossible or illusory. 
The spell of form, authority, and changelessness, influenced West- 
ern thought through Plato, Plotinus, Hegel, Nietzsche, Marx, and 
Spengler. Every Utopian in Western literature dipped his pen in 
Plato’s ink, and every absolutist theologian from Plato’s day to our 
own owed his concept to the developments that arose out of the 
Platonic system. 

Western society was, however, by the exigence of events, com- 
mitted to a contrasting view of history, which made the Platonic 
concepts exotic. Western societies were migrant, springing from 
nomadic tribes which pushed ever westward through centuries of 
changing and unsettled society. They looked to a golden age which 
was yet to come, and toward which they hopefully traveled. Since 
their present condition was lacking in the amenities they sought, 
they anticipated an ameliorated future. Instead of seeing things 
•under the cyclic concept, the linear theory of history seemed to 
present the natural order of occurrence The better condition was 
yet to be found “over the ranges” or beyond the seas. This nomadic 
spirit ruled not only the Scythians, but the Jews as well, who from 
the days of Abraham’s departure from Haran to “seek a country” 
have been the world’s greatest travelers. These men deliberately 
broke -with their past. There was no returning cycle of circumstance 
that could draw them from the dream of a “better” country. For 
them the line of history, like that of mathematics, was made up of 
an infinite but indispensable number of points These points rep- 
resented individuals, who, if they chose to step out of the line car- 
ried the line with them. It might thereby become a crooked line, 
there was no inherent demand for straightness, but it was never 
completed and its characteristic was always, advance. The arith- 
metical progression emphasized, not the form of the line, but the 
place and the importance of the individual in the continuity No 
point that made up the line could be omitted 'without breaking the 
line, and was important to the whole. Such was the principle on 
which arose the structure of Western democracy and Western sci- 
ence as well. It was the progress of arithmetic, as against the fixed- 
ness of geometrical form; change as against staticism, individual 
sovereignty as against authoritarianism; democracy as against 
totalitarianism. 


The Person — Basis of Democracy 

These two concepts are still at war among us. The great conflict 
through which we have passed, and whose issues are still undeter- 
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named, rests upon one of these alternatives. As the world grows 
smaller, its problems more complex, we shall move either toward 
greater democracy or greater totalitaiiaoiism. As lincoln visual- 
ized the Amearican nation incapable of existing half -slave and half- 
free, so the present world offers a like alternative. The present 
choice is between the one or the other, but democracy calls for a 
moral and spiritual matmity in man which is envisioned only by a 
mighty faith in the person. 

Recent advances in the development of scientific theory make 
possible a new emphasis upon this fact. Discoveries following the 
wake of the theooy of relativity emphasize the importance of the 
person who obseirves the world, the reality of which accords with a 
frame of reference of man’s own choosing, and based upon the fact 
of man’s own nature. Modern physics tends to draw attention anew 
to the dictum of Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things. 
What we can know of external reality is seen to be personal inter- 
pretation of phenomena dependmg upon the capacity of and rela- 
tion to the obseorver. The suggestion immediately forces itself upon 
us, that to change the nature of man would be to change the nature 
of the world. Meaning itself is but the substance of personal reac- 
tions. The discovery of “the principle of xmceitainty” has disrupted 
the static assurances of physical causation and left many a physicist 
gasping for intellectual breath. One such, in high place, recently 
declined to affirm either the reality of the atom, or even of his own 
existence, and yet proudly dreams himself to be a materiafist. The 
concept of the atom as a force or activity has dissolved the basis of 
materialism into disillusion and nothingness. The movement of 
modem thought, both in science and in philosophy, is toward a new 
appreciation of the person, of his worth, his validity, his outstand- 
ing reality Against the growing momentum of these concepts, the 
older totalitarian and authoritarian casts of thought begin to look 
as outmoded as the snows of yesteryear. 

It is just not in the nature of things that we should be able to 
crowd the hatched bird back into the shell, or to re-imprison the 
butterfly in the spent cocoon. Benevolent assimilation is no longer 
good politics, as Norway, Yugoslavia, Denmark, and the Asiatic 
Co-prosperity Sphere attest, nor can it prove profitable for France, 
Britain, or the Soviet Republics. The good of the head of the column 
demands the bringing up of the stragglers in the rear In a world 
grown so small, it is no longer possible to tolerate morally backward 
peoples, whether they dress themselves in the sheep’s clothing of 
science, religion, or civilization to hide an inherent barbarism, or 
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whether through no fault of their own, they have been left out of 
the reckoning and dwell in the kraals of Africa. 

The Way Out 

The most important question of the hour may be this: Is there 
any way out of the present situation short of recourse to the totali- 
tarianism we would escape? Force, violence, unquestioning obedi- 
ence are the powers by which totalitarian institutions have erected 
themselves. Can the impact be met in any other ways than by 
force, violence, and tmquestioning obedience? This dilemma is the 
tragedy of the present hotir in human history The way in which 
we respond will determine whether the future society shall be 
democratic. The problem has not been settled conclusively by 
the defeat of totalitarian armies in the field It is said that once 
democracy is compelled to resort to force, there is no difference 
between her and her one-time oppressor. But there is a significant 
difference. Regimentation on the part of a democracy is a self-regi- 
mentation of free men for the good of all: if not by personal consent, 
at least by majority vote. With the existence of free and un- 
trammeled expression such regimentation may retain the heart and 
soul of democracy. The basis of democracy lies in the self-restraint 
of its citizens. In a state in which men have respect for the law 
because it is in keeping with the general welfare, and only in such 
a state does freedom become possible. The law-abiding spirit of its 
people makes possible a government with a minimum police force 
and army. This spirit must now become world-wide and interna- 
tional if democracy is not to perish. 

The future of democracy, in the light of these reflections, depend- 
ent upon the enlightened morality and unselfishness of its citizens, 
demands the assistance of genuine religion Why religion? Because 
a temporary camaraderie may be established between criminal 
gangsters Such associations, however, have this weakness: con- 
tinued loyalty depends upon continued success, satisfactory division 
of the spoils among men who by the nature of their wants cannot be 
satisfied. Civil war soon breaks the temporary amalgam. Social 
partnership, to be permanent, must be based on the highest motives, 
such as can command the admirations, the emotions, the souls of 
men, such motives as are worth dying to preserve. These motives 
cannot be had outside of religion. Wien a man is willing to sacrifice 
everything for the sake of righteousness and justice he is essentially 
religious In contrast, if he puts personal selfishness above the 
common good he is essentially irreligious in spite of professions. 
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beliefs, or mystical experiences. Devotion to righteousness is the 
principle that cannot be divorced from religion, finds its place in 
all true religions, and offers a point of contact and imderstanding 
between them. What claim does every man in the world have 
upon me, demandmg the possible sacrifice of my ease and comfort^ 
What establishes his claim upon me for the rights of democracy? 
Why does this reach the plane of religion? In the last analysis his 
claim can be recognized only as I discover in him the same relation 
to an impartial God that I assume for myself. We are the children 
of one Father Each of us bears an intrinsic worth and possibility by 
which we are potential contributors to the Great Society of which 
Josiah Royce once wrote This principle has been lifted into re- 
ligious significance and made the heart of religion by Christian 
teaching. The inalienable human rights are emphasized, such as 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The least of men forms an 
indispensable link in the continuous chain of human rights. If in a 
single instance these are denied, the whole structure of society is 
weakened. That the social structure may be strong, the state must 
afford full opportimity for self-development, self-expression, to each 
citizen his rightful place in the body politic. Of all organizations, 
democracy can least brook the presence of “submerged classes!’ 

The Protagoran dictum that “man is the measure of all things’’ 
and the prophetic insight of the New Testament Seer that the City 
of God must accord with the measure of a man, both touch the 
heart and core of the present problem of democracy. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


“Let’s Break New Seas” 


A PUB.B LIND AGE fancies that it is done with philosophy, and that 
it sees affairs from a realistic, and above all, from a “practical” 
standpoint. In this it is self-deluded, for no period has perhaps 
been more hag-ridden with strange ideologies. Momentarily these 
have seemed to be driving us down a steep place into a sea of bar- 
barism and disaster. Never have there been more philosophies 
afloat and accepted than at present owing to the widespread state 
of education. The educated mind, denying philosophy, yet carmot 
resist asking philosophical questions and attempting to answer 
them philosophically, in spite of all disclaimers A needed skep- 
ticism is in the air but attaches itself to the wrong spots of the 
garment of intelligence. A ponderous book could be written on the 
credulities of an age proud of its incredulity. Incredulous of many 
things, we are prone to be overcredulous about others, just as the 
learned man may be the most easily taken in at the sleight-of-hand 
performance by very reason of his theories and prepossessions. 
Strained attention and skepticism may easily become the best ally 
of the prestidigitator. 

In our pursuit of what we call twentieth-century knowledge, we 
have too often lost our sense of perspective, trying to live wholly in 
a one-dimensional, or at most in a two-dimensional world, in spite 
of our common talk about a fourth dimension. In our fear of dogma 
we have replaced a systematic view of the world with a disjointed 
and fragmentary cosmos of overemphasis and imderemphasis In 
other words, we cultivate certain blind spots in our world-view 
where religious, spiritual, or personal aspects are involved Recent 
discoveries in the field of science which promise to revolutionize the 
physical conditions under which we live, have carried us away with 
an enthusiasm tmtempered by a consideration of important xmder- 
lying facts. We have been persuaded into the fond imagination that 
we can have a new world of freedom erected chiefly upon gadgets 
and organization, without the drudgery of rectitude, moral respon- 
sibility, sacrifice, or the cultivation of the inner life. Yet from these 
latter issue the supreme values of freedom, happiness, and an 
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ordered society. Though we learn to turn the waters of the sea into 
gold and spin its sands into silk, or transform the foison of untended 
fields into vitamins; tliough we banish space and absence by tele- 
vision, to hear the voice and even to see the face of a distant friend; 
though we take the wings of the morning to seek out the uttermost 
parts of the earth, we carmot escape the old discontents, miseries, 
and heartbreaks. The sources of our disqmetude must be recognized 
as from within. It is high time for us to be asking new questions 
concerning man’s inner life, where alone is the secret of peace. It 
is in this neglected kingdom of the person that we need to break 
new seas. 

The daily advances of science make more impossible a return to 
the little world of isolationism and of parochial outlook. However 
much we weep, the angel with the flaming sword guards the gates 
of yesterday, and we may as well make up our minds to earn our 
future bread in the sweat of our faces. If we are to have a better 
world than that we have left behind, it will be necessary to break 
new seas of spiritual effort and understanding, since only so can a 
new world come. The only alternative is continuous and global 
war. Unfortunately, the fast-multiplying inventions of science are 
putting more lethal weapons into the hands of tmscrupulous and 
wicked men. There is just one field of imderstanding where all men 
may unite, the religious respect for the sanctity of the individual 
personality, the intrinsic worth and dignity of every person as a 
child of God, real or potential. Herein lies the spiritual resource at 
the heart of the rehgions, providing the way to mutual endeavor, 
and disclosing a power to remake the world. The tolerance and the 
insight called for, however, is nothing short of revolutionary. It is 
based on world-wide recognition of righteousness wherever it exists, 
without respect to divisions, traditions, and exclusiveness In this 
Christianity as a imiversal religion is called to lead the way. Dare 
we break new seas? 

The most important thing about a man is not the gadgets with 
which he is able to surround himself, but his philosophy and the 
depth and breadth of his spiritual insight. In the mind and spirit of 
man lie the sources of greatness. Yet we have tried to build a world 
by sedulously weeding out as unessential, the inner, creative, life- 
giving spiritual convictions and reahties We have, figuratively 
speaking, tried to get along without certain spiritual vitamins 
necessary to every normal life, for religion is not the luxury of the 
few but the required sustenance of every representative sord Noth- 
ing is more certain than that we carmot attain a normal human life 
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in a state of spiritual starvation, yet it is popularly considered a 
token of ignorance and bigotry even to mention the soul in polite 
society. We have babbled of freedom with little sense of the spiritual 
conditions of freedom. When Rousseau wrote the startling sentence: 
“Man IS born free, but is everywhere in chains” he awoke the slum- 
bering spirit of democracy, but he had little consciousness of a 
deeper and more abject slavery than that symbolized by the auto- 
crat of the Louvre, or the oubHettes of the Bastille. Neither he nor 
those who came after him gave thought to the spiritual emancipa- 
tion which was necessary to world freedom. Man is everywhere in 
chains, because he has not conquered himself, and laid that con- 
quest at the feet of the general good. Freedom is from within. 

We seem now to have reached the breakdown of the customary 
complacencies in a world as notable for the destruction of old 
shibboleths and watchwords as for the devastation of the shrines of 
ancient civilization Whether or not we like it, whether we rejoice 
or mourn at the passing of the old, we are forced by circiunstances 
to build a new world. For this we must bring our moral and social 
achievement up to the standard of our scientific discovery, but a 
new world of some sort is inevitable. It may be either much better 
or much worse than the world we have known. If we miss the pres- 
ent opportunity we can only turn back to the savage wilderness of 
lost hopes from which mankind seemed emerging so slowly and at 
so great a cost. Is the task too great for our present-day minds? We 
have but a little window from which to look, but it opens upon the 
vastness of the universe and is mirrored in the depths of our souls. 
We must turn again to the heart of man as the oracle through which 
God may speak. Only so shall our darkness be lightened. We have 
too often looked for light in the places where it is not. Let us now 
reach out to the capacity to look out upon our world as a spiritual 
universe, of which each man can, in some sense be the expression, 
and so to catch the murmur of a common language with which all 
races and religions are familiar. 

Our Vanishing Compartment World 

Builders of international conferences have usually been made 
aware of the ticklish problem of precedence in making up pro- 
grams. A misstep at any point among European delegates has 
always precipitated iU feeling. This compartmentalism of men of 
different nations was but a straw in the wind forecasting the mad- 
ness ready to seize the western world in a paroxysm of mutual 
destruction. Means of commmaication, travel, trade, news, and dis- 
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cussion had already outgrown measures of cooperation. One or 
another international conference, even of philosophers, lacked 
representatives from dissenting nationals. 

This isolationism, though an inheritance from the past, is not 
only apparent in the affairs of nations in a world now grown so 
small that seclusion is no longer possible; it is evident also in the 
world of ideas In a world so intimate we cannot avoid the impact 
of each other’s ideas, we foolishly dream that we can shut them 
out by closing our eyes and minds or by repressing them Ideas must 
be frankly met and considered and encountered by better ideas. Our 
compartment world is already gone while we still pray for it to stay. 
Such a prayer has expressed itself among the multiplied sects of 
Christendom where groups of Christians have denied to other 
groups full standing with the Almighty because of practices and 
opinions that have no relation to ethics or morals. Trying to shut 
out other people’s ideas is no longer practicable. Decades of effort 
on the part of liberal-minded churchmen to win to common groimds 
of cooperation have been discouragingly futile. Many so-called lib- 
erals are as allergic to fraternization as the conservatives. We fear 
the contamination of each other’s garments We still hear the sur- 
prised remark that so-and-so is a Catholic, a Jew, a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian, a Quaker, a Unitarian, or a Mormon, and “yet seems 
to be intelligent and ethical!’ The tragic aspect of this dismember- 
ment now is, that with division in the ranks, Christianity is faced 
with the infinitely more difficult task of drawing her circle wide 
enough to embrace and acknowledge the good that appears outside 
Christianity, and to claim a common cause with all men of good 
will who, according to their lights, would please, serve, and love 
God. There can be no honest denial of the sincere struggle of other 
faiths toward a life of righteousness and love, the service of that 
God who, we are told, is no respecter of persons. The common 
thread of aspiration after righteousness, rather than theological 
opinion, should have provided and can alone provide the ground of 
common understanding and sympathy Instead we have made 
opinions the basis of religious wars, insisting that righteousness and 
love were inferior to mental beliefs. This attitude is a negation of 
human psychology as fatuous as an attempt to reverse the tides. 
The more complete the faith in the universality of the Christian 
religion, the more genuine the belief in Christ as the center of 
human history, the more ready will Christians become, to meet and 
cooperate with other faiths on the solid ground of comparative 
ethical accomplishment. Here is the acid test of religion. The refusal 
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to acknowledge good in others, the over-haste to defend theological 
dogma, is a sign not of faith but of wavering belief. It is an expres- 
sion of fear that we may not be in possession of the truth, or that 
the truth is not strong enough to prevail. 

A similar compartmentahsm is observable in the fields of edu- 
cation and science In these realms, compartmentahsm poses as 
“speciahzation” claiming superiority by its very limitations. The 
tendency is to drop into the idea that the less general the knowledge 
possessed, the greater the likelihood and extent of acquaintance 
with a specific field. Speciahzation is often begun before a hberal 
groundmg is given with the resulting professional parochialism. 
Half -trained, narrowly trained men essay the role of teachers, fill 
legislative halls, or bungle international relations. Science has too 
often in a mood of supremacy chmbed into the ivory tower of 
independence of moral issues with a smugness that is only now 
passing away imder the shock of atomic destruction. 

Philosophy, which if it had kept itself free from compartmen- 
tahsm, might now hope to be the interpreter of a new world, waits 
in shamefaced self-humihation for whatever crumbs may drop 
from the scientific table, though far behind the thinking of the 
great scientists, while it despises religion in the same degree that 
it is despised by science What is not generally recognized is that 
compartmentahsm is obsolete. 

Rehgion, science, and philosophy exploit mutuaUy dependent 
ideas and each is affected by the others There is no strength in the 
behef that there is no relation between a man’s philosophy, rehgion, 
and his scientific conclusions. These invariably influence his inter- 
pretations of reality, his attitude toward the fulness of truth, his 
mental honesty. The present bankruptcy of materiahsm is to be 
found in the confession of its former protagonists that without the 
assumption of a Supreme Causal Intelhgence explanation is im- 
possible. The scientist comes something short unless his devotion to 
the clear light of truth acquires the quality of religious devotion, as 
in the life of the late Louis Pasteur. Only lately has otu- scientific 
compartmentahsm become clear through the revolution in scien- 
tific theory. The insight had for a long time been waiting for ex- 
pression, but to such an extent had materiahsm warped our judg- 
ment that we would not hsten. The broaching of the doctrine of 
relativity brought many disparate ideas into juxtaposition, and 
caused many to grasp for the first time the fact that all truth and 
aU reahty are relational. Such a concept could not but be shattering 
in its imphcations for every department of human hf e and thought. 
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From External to Internal Concepts 

That the new scientific concepts have such imiversal significance 
is a notion already bitterly challenged by the retreating cohorts of 
materialisra The revolution in the concept of matter from that of a 
reality consisting of mass, extension and inertia, to one that is de- 
fined as activity, could but have sweeping implications for both 
philosophic and religious ideas. The concept of reality is basic to 
all thought and interpretation, and influences all. To describe the 
atom as “an event in a space-time continuum” calls for a “time- 
binding” subject of experience for verification, and demands a phi- 
losophy of personahsm. Does this seem but the conclusion of a 
wishful thinker? A continuum which gathers past, present, and 
future events into a synthesis of meaning demands a perceiving 
intelligence persistent and self-identifying throughout the process. 
To persons and to persons blone is such a continuum possible. Events 
never “continue in one stay” but succeed each other with a rapidity 
swifter than thought itself. The continuum is the meaning that 
time-transcending persons gather from the succession of events 
which endure but for a moment. The permanence of fleeting events 
is in the meaning, and in the person to whom the continuum has a 
significance, and to the Creative Intelligence that groimds the 
whole process of existence. 

We have been long in arriving at this understanding of reality, 
held back by our slowness to surrender accepted concepts of a 
divided, compartment world in which thought and even personality 
appear alien to reality. So long as the real was considered a matter 
of externality and inertia, we could make little progress in explain- 
ing the world because man, the greatest enigma of all, remained to 
be accounted for, not on the lower reaches of his physical existence 
but in the higher realm of mind and spirit Yet man is the chief 
ingredient of reality, short of God, and without these the xmiverse 
is inexplicable. If we decide that the chief property of reahty is 
matter, that is mass and inertia, we might be able to make a 
machine expressing the external forces, but we could in no such 
way illustrate the living reality which science now conceives as a 
force in every clod. While we remain unaware of the inner poten- 
tialities we have scarcely scratched the surface of reality, because 
the main facts about reality are activity and life. At this point man 
is himself discovered as a non-negligible portion of reality, fitted to 
cooperate and to command in a universe to which he is in every 
aspect related. His task is to marshal the countless hosts of living 
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activities that swarm the sea, the sky and the air, and the very earth 
under his feet. The new scientific concepts have carried us from a 
dead and static world to a living world in which all is life. Let no 
one think for a moment that the revolution thus achieved in human 
thought will do less than bring a revolution in the whole realm of 
human activity. 

While we have stumbled along in the grip of an external ideol- 
ogy, incapable of explaining life and mind, we have blundered 
into the doctrine of a purposeless evolution, satisfied with the 
merest clue to our problems. Forced to make out that evolution 
proceeds by changes in external environment, we have so many 
gaps (missing links), that a candid science has now been forced to 
abandon the doctrine as nonexplanatory. The main factor in evolu- 
tion is an inner response, the conquest of enviroment and circum- 
stance by the inner forces of life. Development from lower to higher 
demands the presence within the cell and the atom of an urge or 
inspiration on the way to realization. Evolution, devoid of purpose, 
is unintelligible and self-canceling. When the process extends 
through millennia, we must assume a Supreme and Transcending 
Intelligence in and over all, or we must endow the simplest atom 
with a complete foreknowledge of all time and all existence. 

The task of the newer science is to discover these hidden powers 
in a world which is altogether relational. We are increasingly aware 
that the “brute facts” of life would take on a revolutionary change 
with the mere raising or lowering of human sensation, such as 
might appear were we to become directly conscious of either ultra- 
violet or infra-red rays of light; or if we could see through an oak 
plank without the aid of the Roentgen ray. The most substantial 
facts are now seen to be relative to very limited sense perceptions. 
The spiritual vision and insight of the real mystic are hardly less 
remarkable than the disclosures of the electron microscope. The 
meaning of reality becomes more and more an interpretation of 
human experience, and it cannot be confined to sense impressions 
To bring a new world into being we must learn to organize and 
foster the inner life and consciousness. We must understand its re- 
lation to outward fact. We should give over the dream of changing 
the world by force, compulsion, and regimentation. The sword of 
St Michael and aE his angels cannot compel a violent man to love 
and to seek peace. The reform of the social order must spring from 
an inner love and devotion to right, justice, and freedom. True 
democracy is an affair of the inner spirit It must come to birth as 
the inmost desire of the multitudes. 
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The New Era of the Person 

The foregoing facts point to the necessity of a new concern for the 
place of the person in the role of social, political, and religious life, 
and even as a part of Nature herself. In the futtire the most profit- 
able study is to be of man himself. We shall turn from an almost 
complete absorption in animal psychology (in order to get informa- 
tion concerning man), and even from a study of abnormal and 
pathological man to seek more light upon those inner resources 
which are possessed by the normal man, and which make him great. 
We shall not begin by a denial, in the interest of materialistic 
dogma, that man’s higher nature is his real and normal nature. 
Wise horticulture does not confine itself to subnormal or diseased 
specimens. The new psychology must justify itself by giving us the 
clues to genius, to self-control, to creative effort and to sainthood. 
This would be far better than to become “procuress to the Lords of 
Hell” by teaching the yoxmg that there are irresistible physical 
impulses but no morals. 

We shall not have gone far in such a cotuse, before we shall 
realize the necessity of religion in the sense of the term we have 
here been using. The psychologist may need a little self-examina- 
tion lest his prejudices, his opinionativeness, and his moral weak- 
ness obstruct his scientific disinterestedness. He must then stick to 
truth as saints stick to their concept of God in spite of Hell and high 
water, but neither saint nor psychologist will be able to do this 
without religion In the last analysis, religion is not a system of 
beliefs but a personal relatedness, a harmony with the cosmic order 
made up of God and other men and himself To realize one’s place 
in the universe is also to come to a true relation with God. The fore- 
most religious task is then to establish rapport with the whole round 
of scientific, social, and personal facts. While religion is essentially 
a personal commitment to the highest h\unan capacities, it calls for 
a concomitant philosophy. We must have the glow of imagination 
and insight, which are the distinct gift of religion, but we need also 
a philosophy that comprehends the relatedness of the person to his 
whole environment, physical and mental as well as spiritual: one 
that rings true to life and facts, and that brings science and religion 
into working agreement. Within himself, within his imagination 
and his love, man must first find his world before he can create a 
new world. “Out of the heart are the issues of life” is an old adage, 
but a true one Where a man’s affections, longings, and ambitions 
are, there also will be his future and his new world. 
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Let's Break New Seas! 

With the passing of materiaKsm in science annoimced by Dr. 
Millikan; the disappearance of “particleness” from the particles of 
Dr. Swann; the evanescence of the concept of causality from the 
system of C. G. Darwin; Kemble’s insistence that the future field 
of physics is the inner world of experience; the assumption of Max 
Planck that reasonable explanation demands the presence of an 
Ideal and Omniscient Spirit; of Arthur Compton that belief in God 
is the scientific attitude^, we are ready for a new system of philo- 
sophic concepts, to keep pace with modern thought. 

To this end a developed philosophy of the person must be effected 
to provide the highway of advance to a new world of freedom, 
creativeness, and imderstanding. We must start with selves rather 
than with institutions, for no mere institutionalism can insure the 
moral order which only moral persons can create. Everywhere 
there are persons, and everywhere they form the necessary objec- 
tive of effort Science must disclose the resources within the self, for 
the mastery of the self and the control of nature, while religion must 
provide the insight and the incentive for that control If there is to 
be a new world, these inner resources must be allowed full mastery 
in man, and society must see the necessity for the general culture 
of the spiritual. No longer can we hold neutral positions when moral 
and spiritual issues are at stake. No government can afford to waste 
these most precious of its resources through indifference, tyranny, 
or want. Since the highest of these resources are the spiritual, and 
directly connected with creative insight, each person must be seen 
as sacrosanct from any invasion of his personality that degrades his 
self-respect. Such is the only platform on which an eventual de- 
mocracy can persist and increase. As every atom is essential to the 
continuum of the universe, each person possesses some gift which, 
rightly used, will contribute to the welfare of society. For that 
reason a true democracy is the desideratum of political organiza- 
tion. 

More profound still is the insight that every flash of genius, every 
stirring of xmderstanding, every expression of love and sacrifice is 
due to the inspiration and reincarnation of the Creative Spirit, on 
which the whole cosmos depends. Wherever, then, we find the 
expression of unselfish love we need not deny its divine character 
because it is not attended by our own theological views. God has not 
“left himself without a witness” in any nation or age of man. Any 


^The Human Meaning of Science, University of North Carolma Press, p, 66. 
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strivings after righteousness, or conformity -with the Divine Will 
as understood sincerely, must he acknowledged and recognized at 
full value as inspirations of the Divine Spirit. Once the religions of 
the world approach each other on this ground with a competition in 
righteousness, justice, and truth rather than in the philosophical 
expression of dogmas, doctrines, and ceremonies that grow from 
racial or national traits, we could at least agree to work together 
for common moral aims. There are many points of practice in 
which we could collaborate for the benefit of the world. The ques- 
tion of the hour is whether we are willing to forsake our prejudices, 
seem to risk the institutions that are dear to us, for the sake of 
common understandings and world-wide religious cooperation. 
Christianity with its dream of universalism, with its belief that 
Christ is the central figure of human history, is called upon to be 
the first to break new seas. 




IV 

THE PERSON OF PERSONS 




CHAPTER XXXm 


The Supreme Continuum 


We have already considered how necessary to the concept 
of a continuum is the attendant assumption of an existence of some 
kind which does not pass with the fleeting events of the series. The 
synthesis of before and after, the correlation of past, present, and 
future demands a self-referring subject of the vanishing experience. 
Personality is the inahenable factor in any continuum. When we 
come to the continuum of world creation, or to that which is so 
visuahzed in the doctrine of evolution, we are compelled by con- 
sistency to assume the presence of a self-conscious intelligence 
which existed before the beginning, and which foresaw the cul- 
mination of the process. It may be considered to have been im- 
manent in the process If, at this point, we are challenged on the 
ground of entertaining contradictory notions, it will be sufficient 
to point out that immanence, united with transcendence, is a por- 
tion of the experience of every creative person. The picture you 
paint is an expression of your innermost self, if it has the mark of 
genius about it. It speaks of your education, your reaction to life, 
and form, and color, in a way peculiar to you. You may be said 
truly to be immanent in the work. But as a person you are also 
transcendent of it. It is not you. While your personality has con- 
spired to make it, the making has added to your skill and to your 
artistic concepts, and you might make a hundred more and better. 
Immanence and transcendence come together in personality and 
nowhere else. This contrapletion, as John Wright Buckham called 
it, is pecuhar to creative effort The superlative union of immanence 
and transcendence is called for in the Creative Force, Energy, Elan, 
God, or whatever works within the time-order of evolution. This 
interpretation is all the more necessary if we are to conceive the 
atom as an event. The world everywhere, both in its physical and in 
its spiritual aspects, presents us with constant change, life, growth, 
and movement, but change could mean nothing to any subject in- 
capable of transcendence in some degree. A succession of events dis- 
playing the presence of an evolving purpose, covering uncounted 
millennia, demands a super-subject of experience, both immanent 
and transcendent, a Supreme Continuum, or God. There is no other 

1:2753 
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prospect of cosmic explanation. Unless this is reached, we must 
abandon altogether the theory of evolution, and with it a great field 
of scientific hypothesis. As the scientist Hermann WeyP has in- 
dicated; the ultimate answer to all being, lies, outside of knowledge, 
in God alone. 

The Absolute and the Finite 

The full meaning and implication of the change from material- 
istic monism in science, and from spiritualistic monism m theology, 
is not yet apparent to many, perhaps not completely apparent to 
any present-day thinker, but the readjustments for which it calls 
are very great. Materialistic monism has worked itself into a dog- 
ma, which if consistent with its own premises, denies the existence 
of mind, spirit, and God. Spiritualistic monism, on the other hand, 
if logically consistent, would consider the whole objective world an 
illusion. If one is to cling to monism, there is no choice between the 
two alternatives, and one is impaled on one or the other horn of the 
dilemma. In popular thought, the gap between them is bridged by 
a form of words, an ambiguity which bears within it a contradic- 
tion. In materialism, absolute reality is the back-lying substance, 
or noumenon, that throws off qualities, but is in essence forever 
miknowable. Spiritualistic monism places reality in an inconsist- 
ently personal Absolute, which stands apart from the world of its 
creation, since the natural is considered the violent enemy of the 
supematmal. Now, Absolute is one of those extreme words that 
cannot be used without blunting its meaning. Etymologically it 
means, free from all relations, entirely rmconditioned. Since we live 
in a world of relations, and can know nothing and express nothing 
of that which is unrelated, any use we make of the term that can 
carry an earthly meaning will bear within it a contradiction Any 
way we use it, our Absolute becomes a relative, or related absolute, 
and in spite of the incongruity this has become the common usage 
of the term. This ambiguity leads to serious results, both in philoso- 
phy and in theology. The notion of the Absolute is scarcely indige- 
nous to Christian philosophy or theology, but is, rather, an inher- 
itance from Greek thought. As the Greek materialists from Democ- 
ritus onward endowed us with a materialistic monism, so Plato and 
Plotinus, with their roots m the Oriental philosophy of the Hindu 
and of Zoroaster, gave us the concept of a spiritualistic Absolute. 
In the Orient, undisturbed by Western realism, the outcome of the 
doctrine of the Absolute was the search for Nirvana, in which per- 

"^The Open World, Yale University Press, New Haven, p 28 
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sonality should be swallowed in oblivion, and this because the In- 
dian thinkers had little difficulty in thinking away the objective 
world. In the Occident, the Oriental concept has lingered in spite 
of the involved paradox. It could not have survived among us had 
not the original implication of the term Absolute become subtly 
changed m usage, and we did not think deeply enough to see the 
inconsistency. Any spiritualistic Absolute must include the world 
of matter, either as a pantheistic demiurge, or as an illusion and 
nonentity. Western thought has never been able to make the com- 
plete break with the world of objects. What the Western thinkers 
have meant by the Absolute was lliat it is a term of perfection to de- 
scribe a Being, in&oitely more powerful, wise, and great than we 
can think, omniscient, and omnipresent, utterly holy. We have not 
often paused to ask how these terms could be invariably true in a 
moral world of freedom and change. As a matter of fact, any Ab- 
solute would become limited and related by the very act of creatmg 
the world of time and space. Above all, if such a world were char- 
acterized by the possibility of moral freedom, the creative Absolute 
could not avoid responsibility. If this thought strains at faith, it will 
be well to recall that the deep meaning of the Incarnation was self- 
limitation, and anyone who believes in the deity of Jesus should 
have no difficulty in believing that self-limitation is one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of God. Creation is the expression of one’s self, 
and the making of the world would be an act of voluntary self- 
limitation. The possession of personality by an Absolute is impos- 
sible, and if we are to cling to the extreme idea, the Hindu philoso- 
phy presents the correct philosophical conclusion. To be like the 
Absolute would be to become completely depersonalized, unhu- 
man, unrelated to the world of sorrow and experience. The as- 
sumption of the deity of Jesus is at utter variance with a consistent 
doctrine of the Absolute An immutable God could have neither 
part nor lot in a world of change not to press further the concept of 
a suffering God. If we are determined to cling to our thought of 
God as an Absolute, we must dismiss the notion that he created the 
world, bears any relation to it, has any interest in it, suffers in it, 
or could be incarnated in a historical figure. To give over the ex- 
treme dogma of an Absolute is not to consider unessential the strug- 
gle after such perfection as the human mind can conceive, or the 
human will can achieve. Our human limitations bar us from any 
imderstanding of Absolute perfection. The comprehension of per- 
fection grows with human attainment, and it never appears what 
we shall yet be. In a way somewhat analogous, the mathematician 
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must hold to the effort after infinity, though he never quite reaches 
it, in order that he may arrive at the very relative and practical re- 
sults that the aim for infinity achieves. The complete devotion of 
the religious man to the fullest perfection of which he is aware is 
essential to his best effort. To attempt less than this is to lose his soul, 
but the dream of moral perfection is never absolute, being condi- 
tioned by the temporary understandings of each individual. 

Pre-proioplasmic Consciousness 

If we are to consider the world as divinely created, and physical 
evolution as an expression of a divine order, we should frankly ask 
ourselves, where in physical creation the Divine first begins to man- 
ifest itself. In examining this problem, modem physics lends an 
emphasis to spiritualistic philosophy in describing materiaHty as 
the result of activity, as nothing but activity, which we interpret 
in the terms of common understanding. Immaterial forces or en- 
ergies by their activities provide us with the notions of mass and 
extension, somewhat as the grip of an electric current seems like a 
heavy hand laid upon us if our hands complete the circuit. How this 
immaterial force can give us the impression of matter, or how the 
immaterial can hook up with the material is a great mystery, inex- 
phcable from the materialistic standpoint, but a common enough 
experience. Your very immaterial choice of courses of action acts 
upon brain, nerve, and muscle, to Hft from the table the heavy vol- 
ume you hold in the air. You may admit it is inexplicable, but you 
have to admit it as a fact of experience, in spite of all the behavior- 
ists can say. A world, made up of energies, a world of events work- 
ing toward a goal such as the creation of the planet Earth, and the 
preparation of it for animal life, we must assume exhibits the pres- 
ence in the very beginning, of an element which was something 
other than matter, or atoms. This inner urge of the primeval atom 
can no more be identified with the purpose that created it than the 
artist can be altogether identified with the picture he conceives and 
paints. We must posit a psychic presence in the atom, urging to an 
activity foreseen not by the atom but present in the Divine purpose, 
even as the cells of your brain and the muscles of your arm are not 
themselves cognizant of your pxirpose, but are only obedient to it. 
The scope of action is greatly extended when we come to the cell. 
Before this tiny bit of protoplasm could come into being, there must 
have been pre-protoplasmic consciousness The physical elements 
of the ceU can be easily determined, for they exist throughout na- 
ture. Though we match the exact chemical constituents we have 
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never made a cell. Here is a synthesis of atoms, endowed not only 
with force and direction, but with an organism and sentience. The 
psychic element is here intensified, for we have clearly that which 
no combination of chemical elements has, of itself, ever produced, 
nor do we have any reason for assuming that it could be produced 
without the intervention of purpose. This hidden power of life 
shows urges of extension, of adjustment to environment, a begin- 
ning of individuality, which is to seize upon the atomic world and 
compel it to do its bidding. The cell masters the atom to the fulfil- 
ment of its own life processes with a growing contmgency that be- 
tokens at least a limited self-consciousness. The cell has the power 
of refusing what is not in keeping with its own fimctioning, as the 
kelp of the shallows gathers up iodine from its ocean habitat. As we 
ascend in the order of life we fmd a growing freedom or contingency 
in the power of the parts of the organism to assume the work of in- 
jured parts, in pursuit of the good of the whole. 

The Universe an Organic Continuum 
The characteristic of a continuum, as Anaxagoras once pointed 
out, is that it cannot be cut up into unrelated parts or discontinu- 
ities. The materialistic assumption has misled us into thinking that 
the way to complete knowledge is by a more and more copious dis- 
section of a reality that is in essence a continuum. Atoms have given 
way to corpuscles, particles to electrons, protons, neutrons, nega- 
trons, and an array of “rays” ever more complicated, in an effort to 
chase down reality to its substantial lair. Now what seemed so sub- 
stantial as functioning continuum threatens to vanish into thin air. 
There is a truth of discontinuity, of course, but it can never present 
either the whole truth or the most important truth. Things are what 
they are because of their relations to the whole. This is the fact that 
is emphasized in the scientific description of reality as an event in 
a space-time continuum. The reason this description now strikes us 
as a novelty is because we have been treating the various parts of a 
relational world as if their chief importance lay in an existence in- 
dependent of relationship. The most important reality in respect to 
any existence or event is its relationship to the rest of reality and 
this must include also the being of God. No fact can abide by itself 
alone. To assume that we can know anything without knowing its 
relations is to abrogate knowledge and make explanation impos- 
sible. The universe must be seen from the very beginning as one 
indivisible whole, a seamless fabric in which every part owes its 
existence and reahty to every other part. A change in one portion 
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implies a change in the whole garment of reality. This truth finds 
illustration in file case of the living cell which propagates by divi- 
sion. The original cell divided itself into two, and these into four, so 
that had none perished by disease or accident, all must have ceased 
together for lack of sustenance. But that original life of the first cell 
survives in all living cells, in an immortality of life. As cellular life, 
it is indeed able to reverse the processes of entropy, the running 
down of energy, and by reason of its power over the atomic world, 
to increase the store of experienceable force. But with all its con- 
tingency, the cell is held in close limitations. It can exist and grow 
only by the most exacting cooperation with the remainder oif the 
xmiverse. It can preserve its own identity for its fleeting moment of 
activity through realizing its relationship and responsibility to the 
rest of the cosmic process. Thus the tiniest atom and cell have their 
part to play in cosmic history, are related to all that has gone before 
and to all that is yet to come. 

The notion of a divided time and a divided world has been ca- 
lamitous in human history, and more than calamitous in the field 
of religion. Provincialism, parochialism, nationalism, so direct in 
their appeal to selfishness, have shut our eyes to the dangers of a 
divided world. Neither province, parish, nor nation; neighborhood, 
family, nor individual, can live profitably in exclusion from the 
rest of the world Narrow profit shuts out the larger good not only 
for general prosperity but for the individual as well In other words, 
we can have no profit without sharing. Our highest good is to be 
found in the general good. 

In the field of religion our parochialisms have set us quarreling 
over statements of opinion rather than over facts, over forms of wor- 
ship, rather than questions of righteousness. In these deeper matters 
we are essentially agreed, yet because of incidental beliefs we refuse 
to recognize each other’s goodness. The fact most often overlooked 
is that, to God, every human being must be inexpressibly dear Ev- 
ery effort of the most forlorn or debased, to find the way to a better 
life, and a living communion with God must be viewed by the 
Father of all wiA a divine outpouring of solicitude and love. Yet 
we criticize such attempts because they do not accord with our own, 
and look at efforts after God, outside our own communion or reli- 
gion as demonic in character. In a universe which is itself an or- 
ganic continuum, there is room for every diversity, because each is 
in its own way the expression of the common life and spirit The 
Great Unity is to be found not in slavish likenesses, but in a common 
desire to know and to do the will of God Unity of purpose and of 
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love is possible with diversity of points of view. “Wide is the world 
but love more wide” and it can break down all barriers of race, na- 
tionality, or rehgion. 

The Supreme Continuum 

In spite of all our endeavors to distinguish ourselves from all 
others by a sort of isolationism, this is not our strongest impulse. 
Every person hits upon moments in which he recoils in horror from 
the thought of being left entirely alone. Not only is this terror the 
bugbear of our childhood, it is the imbearable thought of old age. 
Our hope and prayer are for something abiding, to which we may 
cling in faith, as a refuge from the kaleidoscopic shifting of human 
fortunes While the materialist seeks this permanence and security 
in a world of matter, with a desperate struggle thus to satisfy his 
deepest longings, the spiritualist seeks permanence and security m 
the spiritual reality of a Supreme Continuum If our previous con- 
siderations are true, the psychic and spiritual consciousness which 
has entered into the evolutionary process is the source of all created 
existence While the materialist contents himself with the merely 
objective and physical, the spiritualist lays hold of the very springs 
of life As sentient life rises in the scale of being above atomic life, 
so the spiritual self-realization of persons is participation in the 
Supreme Reality. As the lower order of being must follow the lines 
laid down for it, and the animal world enjoys a greater but re- 
stricted freedom, so in the scale of man’s life we arrive at a new 
landing place, the realm of moral freedom. True indeed, man must 
on the physical side pay respect to his atomic self, and in the sen- 
tient realm be influenced by animal impulses, but on the level of 
his moral and spiritual selfhood he may attain a growing freedom. 
Through his reflective powers and his devotion to the highest he 
may become, with God, a co-creator of a spiritual universe, thus 
realizing his own identity with the Supreme Continuum on the 
highest plane of his activity. This capacity for unity with the Di- 
vine purpose is the highest privilege, and forms the supreme possi- 
bility of the person. Putting one’s self into harmony with the will 
of God is nothing less than putting one’s self into harmony with the 
whole universe, physical and spiritual. For the individual it means 
that he takes hold upon the deeper resources of life, has the imiverse 
behind his efforts, and becomes in the truest and largest sense the 
vehicle of divine inspiration If this seems to some too anthropo- 
morphic, as bringing God down to man’s aspirations, we must re- 
member that it is the sole condition on which God and man can 
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meet. The relation between God and man is necessarily expressed 
in terms of human value. If the relation cannot be thus expressed, 
no relation between God and man can be established. The charge 
of anthropomorphism carries no serious weight. The heart of theism 
lies in the assertion of the existence in God of moral and spiritual 
qualities, and these are meaningless apart from a free personality 
making moral choices. Nor does this fact justify the imgroimded 
assumption of the opponents of theism, that man makes his God 
out of his own recognized qualities, creating Him in his own image. 
Man builds his conception of God at the behest of ideals and dreams 
which he finds dimly foreshadowed in himself, but this idealism 
and this dreaming would be impossible to any creature which did 
not draw its sources from the Divine. It is the Spirit of God which 
moves upon the face of the waters of man’s tempestuous moral sea. 
In this way, every effort after the imderstanding of God, and of 
obedience to His will, may be seen as an attempt to embody an ex- 
pression of the Divine Spirit The imiversality of the quest, and its 
Supreme Source should form a rallying point for sympathetic un- 
derstanding among men of various religions. We should begin to 
pay less heed to differences of theological opinion, which is after all 
an attempt to give a philosophical explanation for experiences that 
are intuitional, and we should center our emphasis on the “fruits 
of the spirit” love, joy, peace, truth, and righteousness. It is a di- 
vinely inspired unrest which leads man to set forth a conception of 
God, but it is a conception which springs out of the whole of life’s 
needs, values, relations, and possibilities. Such thoughts would not 
arise but by the inspiration of the Divine. Not only would a God 
devoid of human relations be meaningless and impotent, but we 
must find him related to the world through the possession of those 
qualities which are characteristic of life and personality This fact 
finds expression in the Hebrew term “the living God’.’ Jesus carried 
the concept a step farther in the phrase “the God of the living” im- 
plying a closeness of contact and relation with all living beings, and 
bringing the conclusion of immortality, at least for all such as find 
themselves living in God. On examination it will clearly appear 
that the only God adequate for a changing, living world must be a 
living God. Furthermore, continruty of creative and moral purpose 
implies that God could not be of the pantheistic order, a dissolving, 
resolving, panorama of existence, but a center of personal and en- 
during self-identity in whom are focused both immanence and 
transcendence. If a living God is the only adequate concept for a 
living world, we must apply to it the import of life To live means 
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constantly and continuously to improvise, to readapt to ever-chang- 
ing conditions in a world of freedom, to create continuously. In a 
world of growing moral ideals, the concept of a living God implies 
that he is continually adapting himself to the needs, achievements, 
and imderstandings of men, working in cooperation with them to- 
ward a moral and spiritual goal for the world, but with a pace neces- 
sarily slowed up by man’s wilfulness and sin. The victory of moral 
achievement through the cooperative willing of men must be held 
a joyous part of the Divine experience if God is to be thought of as 
having sympathetic relation with humanity. Man may thus be- 
come a partaker in the divine joy. Human life, and all life, become 
a portion of the divine consciousness There is literal truth m the 
expression- “Not a sparrow shall fall to the ground without your 
Father”; and in that of the divinely inspired Greek bard who sang: 
“In Him we live and move and have our being!’ Such truths apply 
to a living God but could not be said of a God forever static, com- 
pleted, unmoved, and immutable. 

Is such a conception of God incompatible with that absoluteness 
of power and perfection which we demand of the Supreme Being? 
Does the readaptation of the Divine to the moral exigencies of men 
in the cooperative moral struggle not imply a limited, and there- 
fore an imperfect God? The question immediately loses its force 
when we reflect that if there is limitation it is self -limitation. Self- 
limitation is the principal characteristic of the highest power and 
perfection The strongest ruler is not he who rules by violence and 
fear, but he who rules by conviction and example, in the govern- 
ment of free men. The despot is not the real sovereign, but he who 
through righteous judgments attracts men’s voluntary obedience. 
If we balk at the thought of God’s accommodating himself to man’s 
needs, we cannot consistently hold to the incarnation of God in 
Christ, for the Incarnation means just that If the cooperation of 
God in the moral effort of man is a voluntary self-limitation in the 
interest of a worthy purpose to lead man to his own love of right- 
eousness, such self-humiliation as may be required, becomes the 
high mark and glory of the divine character. As John Donne once 
wrote of God- “Thou hast contracted thine immensity, and shut 
Thyself within Syllables, and accepted a Name from us” Perfect 
freedom is achieved only when it is infilled and dominated by self- 
restraint, and the supreme lesson of the life of Jesus seems to be that 
rigorous self-restraint in the interest of spiritual and moral achieve- 
ment is not foreign to, or unworthy of, the character of God. The 
end in view; the spiritual regeneration of the world, is possible only 
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through the voluntary choice of the good by free moral beings. To 
achieve that most delicate of tasks without compulsion would be 
the most perfect of ideals. Self-limitation for the sake of a greater 
end in view spells moral character in man or God. Such self -limita- 
tion in pursuit of moral purposes, while it impHes changing content 
in the divine experience, because of man’s freedom, does not neces- 
sitate imperfection in the divine character, only incompleteness of 
experience. A mother’s love might be conceived as perfect at every 
stage of her child’s growth, but her experience of motherhood is be- 
ing completed more and more with each day, taking on a continu- 
ally changing content. Of inexpressible moment to her are the 
child’s responses to her love and guidance, and the content of her 
love-experience grows with the intellectual and moral achievement 
of the child. Such a life history is essential to any experience of a 
continuum, and is what is meant by life. In life, while it is a sign 
of incompletness, growth is not a sign of imperfection, nor of weak- 
ness, but of increasing power. Growth is valuable and desirable to 
a morally incompleted world, and perhaps also to a living God, if 
the moral perfecting of the creatures of his love is of any moment 
to the divine experience. 

Having said this much we must always remember that we can 
conceive God only through the medium of our human limitations, 
and we must not impose our temporal and spatial restrictions on a 
being capable of transcending them in the highest degree. The con- 
cept of God as living, however, is of supreme importance to the spir- 
itual progress of humanity. The fact of freedom, the reality of moral 
volition, carries with it the corollary of a living participating God. 
If there is a living God who is a participator in our moral struggles, 
the content of whose hving experience is contributed to by the faith- 
fulness and love of his children, we are ushered into a world of 
spiritual realities. As moral character is ever a matter of free choice, 
and can never be a matter of compulsion, so it appears that the spir- 
itual regeneration of the world waits upon the cooperative efforts 
of God and man A new meaning is given to the conception of our- 
selves as co-workers together with God. We are placed in an incom- 
pleted world which is not so much a creation as something in process 
of creation Only so much has yet been created as is necessary to 
provide the field and ground for moral achievement. Man himself 
is not yet made but is in the making. The Earth has scarcely yet be- 
gun to yield the powers still latent within it, waiting xmtil man 
shall have achieved a self-mastery which will make him a safe cus- 
todian of power God cannot himself alone build the world of his 
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contemplation, because to build it without the cooperation of free 
moral beings would be to miss altogether the purpose of creation 
The world He contemplates is to be a man-God world of persons, 
and man must join him in the bmlding of it. If man fails, God fails, 
and he has placed his faith in us in vain. The willing toil and sacri- 
fice of men, the spiritual achievement won by sweat and blood, 
these form the imperishable foundations of “The City of God!’ 
Founded on the prophets and martyrs, the kings of the earth bring 
their glory and honor into it. Man proves his divine sonship at last 
by loving and working in unison with God 

Such a God cannot be conceived in the terms of the ancient and 
modern deists, as static, absolute, or absentee He must be seen as 
maintaining and upholding, continuously creating, the order of 
relations which constitutes the cosmos. Matter is not independent 
of Him, natural law is but the uniformity of his free activity, life is 
a manifestation of his purposive presence, upon him all is momen- 
tarily dependent for its existence The fact is that he did not more 
create the world in past time than that he is now creating it under 
the temporal and spatial form. Space is the established relation be- 
tween things made necessary for the development of personality, 
and time is the condition of moral development. He lives and his 
life is manifested in ceaseless creative activity, and this immanent 
and transcendent God survives the welter of time and change 
through the possession of an enduring self-consciousness and self- 
direction. Either God is a Person, a Supreme Continuum, or that 
lonely and solitary pilgrim of the spirit, man, alone of all created 
things possessing the consciousness of freedom and moral responsi- 
bility, but with his sense of failure mingled with undying hope, is 
the greatest God there is But in such case there is no meaning, no 
explanation of cosmic existence. To accept himself as the highest 
God is against the very nature of man. 

Man’s Place in the Supreme Continuum 
It is evident that in creative power, ability to act in intelligent 
and voltmtary cooperation with the Supreme Continuum, man oc- 
cupies an exalted and unique place in the universe In his search 
after the Divine Will he finds an integration of his own higher 
powers, a new unity with all like-minded men which provides the 
strongest impetus for commimal action, and an integration with 
the physical world which is of the highest importance. So long as 
he seeks principally selfish preferment and personal privilege, he 
is impotent. The moment he emerges into tide larger area of un- 
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selfish devotion, he has immediately at his back the powers of the 
universe itself. In the conscious service of God comes that detach- 
ment which is perfect freedom. Having no “ax to grind” no fear 
or threat can move him from the path of duty He discovers him- 
self in the divine order, related to the Supreme Continuum, and 
knows that his work cannot ultimately fail Since his insight is not 
warped by the lust of personal advantage, he feels himself a part of 
that ongoing force which caimot suffer permanent defeat until the 
object of evolution is achieved. The consciousness of unity with the 
Divine Will enables “one to chase a thousand, and two to put ten 
thousand to flight!’ Such power lies in the assurance of a righteous 
cause. 

The consciousness of continuity with the Supreme Power within 
and behind the universe is the great need of our day. Society suffers 
from individualism, an isolationism which cuts itself off from the 
general progress in the selfish search for personal advantage at the 
expense of others The demand of the times is for the reintegration 
of these separated egos into a renewed consciousness of their con- 
tinuity with the life-process. Our task is to make men appreciative 
of their relation to the eternal order which is here and now, which 
cannot be separated either from the future or the past. Eternity is 
not of tomorrow more than it is of today. What we achieve of spir- 
itual values here and now is the essence of our spiritual existence 
forever, the foundation upon which alone can be erected the reali- 
ties of the future life In die Supreme Continuum alone can we re- 
alize our brotherhood with all mankind, the communion of the 
saints. A realization of the place that each man is privileged to take 
in the range of cosmic life raises man to a position of new grandeur 
and importance No more, with any consistency, shall we be able 
to speak of him as the least of created things, in a mock humility, 
losing him in infinite spaces filled with cosmic dust nor raise the 
issue of racial superiority. As a reflective person, endowed with 
creative powers, man himself becomes the raison d’etre of being, 
to the exact degree in which he realizes himself in the Supreme 
Continuum. 


Faith and Demonstration 

The great human values are demonstrable through faith and 
experience. To one who has not experienced them, who has not 
committed his life to them, there cannot be understanding or belief. 
Such is the futility of attempting to tell the thief that some men 
are honest, the grafter that some men do not have their price, the 
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traitor that some men will give their lives for their country, the 
evil-minded that some people act from pure motives, the unloving 
that there is such an actuality as sacrificial love. Yet these are the 
realities by which and for which men live and die, and which con- 
stitute life’s highest rewards. They make human history, they build 
kingdoms and destroy empires, they put to flight the armies of 
aliens, quench the violence of fue, turn the edge of the sword They 
form the heart of philosophy, inspire science, and without them life 
would be altogether useless, explanation and knowledge valueless. 
Yet with their supreme importance to life, these realities are sci- 
entifically undemonstrable They are known and comprehended in 
living experience, through faith. To those who experience them, 
scientific demonstration is unnecessary. If such is the case with the 
lesser values of life, it is not surprising if the supreme value of all, 
God, as a part of the human consciousness and experience, should 
fall within the same category. The existence of God is forever im- 
demonstrable scientifically, because he abides within the field of 
faith and of values, and by reason thereof partakes of supreme re- 
ality. We should not demand that science demonstrate His existence, 
nor should science dream that He does not exist because not sus- 
ceptible to spatial or temporal measurement The love of one little 
child is more of a reality to him who is loved than the thimder of 
seas or the mass of the mountains. And it can be destroyed by the 
absence or want of faith. So long as we experience the love of the 
child, we do not care who insists that it is naught because it cannot 
be weighed, or cast into a retort. I am moved to nothing but scorn 
or pity for the man who insists it is nothing more than a “chemism 
of the brain!’ Concerning the existence of God, the best science can 
do is to make no negative assertion, though the universe is vocal 
with the marvels of infinite purpose. The best philosophy can do 
is to show the reasonableness for the assumption of the existence of 
God. The logical demand for God is very great, since an intelligible 
world calls for an intelligent First and C^ontinuing Cause, and no 
philosophy which has not assumed it has been able to withstand 
the criticism of time and man’s needs. All that theology can do is 
to systematize the logic of belief, which has grown out of man s 
religious consciousness. The only convincing demonstration of God 
lies in personal experience, and like love is based on faith. The 
skeptic may gather credit to himself for his unbelief, but rightly 
understood his skepticism proclaims a poverty of soul, a disbelief in 
the existence of those values which are worth while. Such a con- 
fession should be cause for deepest shame, confession of a sort of 
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color-blindness to the things of greatest moment. Yet how often do 
the ignorant boast a preference for the boiler shop over the sym- 
phony, or love to declare, “It’s all Greek to mej’ as if ignorance were 
a distinction Because the reality of God is demonstrable in personal 
experience as the source of power, inspiration, and moral strength, 
it 


In these, faith is a profoimder asset than knowledge, paradoxical 
as that may seem. It is faith that creates values, makes them an 
actuality in human life. Without faith they perish. Love, for in- 
stance, cannot last long in an atmosphere of unbelief. If I cannot 
believe in the reality or sincerity of my friend’s love, I cannot 
enjoy it as an active asset of life. Were I to insist upon scientific 
demonstration of its existence before accepting it, I would certainly 
lose it. The other values grow likewise on the tree of faith. If 
religion, God, punishment. Heaven, immortality, were scien- 
tifically demonstrable, religion would be turned into the bargain 
counter some religionists conceive it to be, with pains and pleasures 
balanced, but religion would be dead. We must cling to righteous- 
ness against all appearances, and when it promises loss, if we are to 
be truly religious. We must be righteous for righteousness’ sake and 
not to avoid punishment. Religion reaches its highest surety as faith 
upholds men in the deepest experiences, enabling them to face 
tragedy like gods. Make religion independent of faith and its entire 
character is destroyed 

“And why” some may ask, “is faith so inextricably bound up with 
values?” The answer is simple Faith, we have said, is more im- 
portant than knowledge, for knowledge with all its pricelessness is 
of things that are seen. Faith takes hold upon things that as yet are 
not seen and creates them into reality. Faith is creative. Knowledge 
is often credited with the values faith achieves, but knowledge 
without faith is stagnant and helpless. Faith brings insight where 
knowledge with sight alone has failed, and insight is necessary to 
progress So, while knowledge in smug self-complacency accepts 
what it calls the inevitable, faith demands the “impossible” and 
cnes “It shall be done' ” The advance of society depends upon faith, 
and through faith alone may we link ourselves up with the deepest 
processes of life, visible in the evolutionary order, and expressed in 
and through cooperation with the Supreme Continuum 


forms a value whose reality is justified in practical issues. 

It would not be appropriate to stop at this point without the barest 
Qt at the deeper facts' the relation of faith to the higher values 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


“Two Sparrows for a Farthing” 


Who does not recall that hopeful and delectable moment when 
first his childish fingers grasped the copper coin, lowest denomina- 
tor of capitalism, which would buy “two for a cent”? No decision 
which we have made since has seemed more momentous than that 
one when we faced the impatient mountain of a man behind the 
coimter. Perhaps there was somethmg Godlike in our consciousness 
of the importance of the trivial, something that had been lost from 
the vision of the burly figure that could dole out two lemon drops 
for a cent. In somewhat similar figure, Jesus drew a picture of the 
greatness of God which reverses our common standards, for its 
prime characteristic is care for the apparently inconsequential. The 
coin mentioned as buying two sparrows was the smallest copper 
available and, in common estimation, sufficiently expressed the 
value of two of God’s tiny creatures. Nor was this a fiat valuation, 
resting in sentiment alone. What the human appraisers could so 
easily overlook, was the relation of the sparrows to the whole circuit 
and realm of nature, their necessity to the public health, and more 
than that, their task of keeping down the enemies of vegetation. 
Their value to society was really incalculable, and so it seemed to 
God, not only for man’s sake but also for the sake of the Divine 
cosmic purposes. Not one should fall to the ground without the con- 
cern of the Father. We are here faced with a new concept of great- 
ness, in striking contrast with those ordinarily held. It is at an- 
tithesis with the common notion It is at striking variance with 
the picture we draw, of man as an insignificant figure in the spatial 
vastness and numerical multiplicity of worlds. It conflicts with 
prevailing world politics which can coldly assume the “negligi- 
bility” of “inferior” peoples, and then proceed to stifle human 
opinions and human rights under the threat of violence and power. 
This viewpoint is in opposition to rehgious concepts representing 
an Almighty so removed from humanity as to be incapable of 
bending to the wants of His humblest creatures, and imagining 
Him as deriving pleasure from the suffering of men of other faiths 
than our own, as if they too were not His children In our worldly 
religious wisdom, we have made a God in our own image, or as 
we would like Him to be, a totahtarian despot, devouring in his 
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wrath. The simple picture of God from the lips of the Man of 
Nazareth contradicts all this. “Two for a cent”' and yet not one of 
these noisy and sometime noisome little creatures whose fall is not 
attended by the concern of the Infinite Mercy. Thus is our favorite 
measure of greatness abrogated and all reality set to a different 
scale The story about Abraham Lincoln we most love, is not of his 
use of power which many once said was unscrupulous and tyran- 
nical, but of the martyr President, hand in hand with a little child 
of the street, shortening his long step to that of the infant, as they 
wandered from store window to store window. In that accommo- 
dation to the steps of the child we see the manifestation of great- 
ness, and in this picture of God we see the Almighty cutting his 
paces to the needs of a wounded sparrow, the true transvaluation 
of values. 

The Greatness of God 

There is a beautiful passage in the Book of Job’^ in which the 
greatness of God is pictured in similar terms, as the Eternal Spirit 
moving in the whole of creation, giving the times and the seasons to 
animated life, Father of the rain. Begetter of the dew, satisf3dng 
with moisture the waste and solitary ground, hiding wisdom and 
understanding in the inner parts, providing the ravens with food, 
and the young ravens when they cry unto God for meat, giving 
wings to the peacock and feathers to the ostrich, and guiding the 
trackless flight of the hawk. For the fulfilment of such a measure 
of greatness only God is sufficient, but the implications for the 
Divine evaluation of the person is overwhelming. Great is the 
assurance it gives of the Divine care for man, upon which man can 
safely trust, even as the rest of creation. The thought suggests the 
words of Sidney Lanier in the Hymns of the Marshes,^ in which he 
declares that he will build himself a resting place in the Supreme 
care, even as the marsh hen builds her nest on the infinite mercies 
of God. 

As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God. 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom ffiat fills all the space twixt the 
marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends m the sod 
I will heartily lay me ahold on the greatness of God' 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness withm 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

iQiapters 38-41. 

^Poems, Scribners, N. Y., p. 17. 
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So far has popular thought departed from such an ideal of greatness, 
that we need to remind oxu-selves that the standard does not hold for 
Divinity alone, but is mirrored in all existence. We continually lose 
sight of what we are pleased to call the inconsequentials. In a 
reality, the chief significance of which is a continuum, value may 
be of greater or less degree, but it can never be inconsequential. The 
scientist pays tribute to this principle when he realizes that he 
cannot afford to let the apparently least of phenomena escape him. 
He hunts for the hidden, for that which eludes the careless experi- 
menter. He sees that which may not at all appear to the average 
onlooker, the possible relation in the succession of phenomena, of 
the obscure lii^ with all the rest. His patience and msight in un- 
raveling the mysteries of nature, his disclosure of the importance of 
the seemingly negligible, becomes the measure of his scientific 
breadth and greatness. 

The principle is equally valid in the sphere of society and gov- 
ernment. World history has, thus far, been a record of races, nations, 
cliques, classes, and groups, building themselves in grandiose man- 
ner, upon the wants, miseries and injustices inflicted on the multi- 
tudes The grandeur of the few has been mistaken as the measure 
of civilization, the justification of the sufferings of the nameless 
majority who have not the power to take care of themselves. Society 
has been generally organized on the proposition that God is a re- 
specter of persons, ready to deal out one sort of justice to some, and 
to weight the balances of others. Power is assumed to be the justifi- 
cation of oppression. The possession of the machine gun was 
blasphemously assumed to betoken a Divine mandate to conquer 
the naked Ethiopian spearmen, to reduce them to slavery, and to 
destroy their religious independence. But this last naked spearman 
was a man, bearing potentialities of moment to civilization, with 
arts and crafts and strength and points of view needed for the 
diversities of human existence. Any treatment of him that was 
wanting in respect for his personality, or that invaded the integrity 
of his soul, was a descent to a savagery more dire than his own His- 
tory may have to accord a new definition to the term “civilized” No 
civilized society can be based on less a principle than the respect 
for the personal integrity of the least of its members Throughout 
the universe is written in letters of fire for every discerning mind 
to read, a fact that can no more be abrogated than scientific law: 
“whoever seizes the power who can” grasps also an inherent weak- 
ness which will ultimately destroy that power We should make up 
our minds that in the new world we hope to build, there can safely 
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remain no suppressed peoples or persons save those bent on wicked- 
ness who must be restrained as enemies of the common welfare. 
None can be ruled out of the common care, by reason of ignorance, 
poverty or physical condition, but only by the will to evil. The 
measure of social and political efficiency lies in the capacity to 
leave no person out of account. Anything other than a real de- 
mocracy will therefore be subject to unrest, revolt, and eventual 
overthrow. This is the reason why democracy (not its form) must 
become the eventual governmental and societal status of man. 

Our principle of greatness is no less applicable to religion, but 
rather more Religion is less than nothing if it does not build up 
the ethical personalities of its devotees. Its great task is to promote 
the integrity and self-respect of the person, enabling him to find his 
true moral and spiritual relationship with the world order, with 
society, with man and with God. Not only can religion not overlook 
any person without denying the principle of the Fatherhood of God, 
but it cannot refuse to acknowledge and applaud goodness and 
Godlike action wherever it appears, whether in men of other sects, 
other religions, or of no confession at all. Plain ethical righteousness 
and brotherly love must be recognized as the heart of true religion. 
Unless we come to such assent, we deny the spirit of God which 
seeks avenues of expression through the activities of men every- 
where. No act of love or unselfish sacrifice for righteousness, justice, 
truth or humanity, will ever come to birth in the world, except by 
the inspiration of God. The sooner sectarians can arrive at this 
basis of tolerance and clear thinking, the better for the world. The 
God who marks the fall of the sparrow, and feels therein some loss 
to the Divine experience, will most surely gather into his treasury 
every fragment of unselfish love and goodness as a pearl of great 
price. While all this may seem a transvaluation of our usual values 
as we have seen them, there is an eternal justice about such a 
reversal of common opinion that cannot be gainsaid. 

The Peril of Neglected Details 

Power, won at great cost by scientific attention to the most 
minute details, threatens to make us indifferent to minutiae in 
other fields. We are now intoxicated with power, and in our elation 
are inclined to overlook facts and values that do not pertain to 
physical power As the scientist cannot succeed by ignoring the 
least phenomenon of his experiment, so in the processes of society 
we must learn the necessity of looking after the little and forgotten 
influences that make for peace and well being. Power tempts us to 
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an easy arrogance, self-assertion, pride, while it minimizes the 
weak as neghgible Too often, in the treatment of other peoples, the 
power to exploit for personal or national benefit is assumed to be 
the charter for such exploitation Contentment through ignorance 
is assumed to be a valid reason for not disturbing the ignorance. The 
tragedy in such a view lies in the interrelatedness of all hfe, society, 
and government. Does some child suffer somewhere in poverty, 
neglect, and ignorance? Then my child and those who come after 
me are imperiled. It is the dead weight of the unconsidered multi- 
tudes, as well as the wickedness of the violent, and the comfortable 
selfishness of the privileged, that undermines the foundations of 
the social order. One can scarcely say which of these is most re- 
sponsible for the lag in social progress. This drag can be cured only 
by new attention to details, such as the scientist puts into his 
research, and the chief of details in human society is the person. 


The Tragic Residue 

We must not shut our eyes to the tragic residue in the lesson of 
the sparrows. Especially fatal to our argument would such an over- 
sight be, in days when hearts still ache with loss and the world 
looks with horror into the abyss of wickedness, calamity and evil 
in which all the bestiality of all the inhuman depravities seem to 
have been concentrated in our own time. There comes the feeling 
that God should have stopped it if he had the power and if he was 
powerless, to deny his existence altogether. If there is a God no 
doubt he would have stopped it if it had been possible without the 
destruction of human freedom. Reflection upon the character of 
God and the present state of the world should give us a new under- 
standing of the estimate that God places upon freedom. The crisis 
should give reassurance to those who feel that since man had the 
power to stop it, or at least to justify his soul by opposing it, he 
could find salvation only in the resistance of evil Puttmg the prob- 
lem up to the unassisted efforts of God is a confession of moral 
incapacity, and comes near to being acquiescence in wickedness. 
The unprotesting bystander even becomes an accessory in crime. 
The words of the Cambridge Memorial carry an eternal insight: 

’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die. 

Here we arrive at the heart of tragedy; man’s physical frailty 
contrasted with his moral possibilities; his imprisonment by 
physical forces that have no power over his soul; his defiance of 
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death rather than to surrender his righteous principles. The beset- 
ting sin of our age is perhaps the small esteem in which we hold 
principles. In the last analysis the problem is not to be solved in 
the mass. Each person, and here we hit again on our radial truth, 
must solve it within himself, and solving it, become a benefactor of 
all, a link m the great chain of being. Can God be with man in his 
hour of resistance to unrighteousness, and with carnage on his 
hands? Yes’ But without hatred in his heart as he gives all for the 
good of all. He may thus realize his own soul as he gives all for that 
which, according to his best lights, is the good of all. He may thus 
take at a bound the spiritual achievement that others labor at all 
their lives and fail to find. Returning again to Lanier at the passage 
previously quoted, he may realize himself as 

The catholic man who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pam 

And sight out of blindness, and purity out of stain. 

Does this seem out of keeping with the character of pod? The only 
answer is the answer of the Cross, on which God himself is seen to 
suffer that all may eventually be free. The alternative of tragedy 
lies between those who, for fear of death, live all their lives in 
bondage, and those who die in order to live This is tragedy, para- 
dox, and salvation all in one, but no other salvation for man can be 
conceived. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Your Frame of Reference 


Our "WORLD will be as large or as small as we choose to make it. 
The child in a weed patch levels great forests, constructs roads and 
bridges, castles and fortresses, homes, schools and churches, living 
for some moments of delight in a miniature world which his imagi- 
nation has created. Having reduced his frame of reference to the 
length of a beanstalk everything else falls into appropriate dimen- 
sion. We seldom reflect upon the fact of how much of this childish 
imagination is carried on into adult hfe, to create the world in 
which we live. Om living world may extend into all lands, all 
literatmes, and all peoples, and our feehng may parallel that of 
Democritus who declared: “All the world is my fatherland!’ We 
may, on the other hand, limit our hving world to our race, our 
nation, oxu: state, our county, our club, our church, our school, our 
office, our circle of friends, our three per cent, our kitchen, our 
arthritis, or our operation. It is amazing what superstructures of 
hfe men can build on scanty foimdations. However, the frame of 
reference we choose will become the measure of our world of expe- 
rience, and eventually of ourselves. It will come to dominate our 
understanding, to provide the basis of our interpretations of what 
we experience, and "will determine our social outlook. Furthermore, 
it "will ordain what shall be the meaning and outcome of life for us. 
We shall become it, and it will become us We shall never be greater 
than nor different from, our frame of reference. The present world 
is infected with, cabined, cramped, and confined by the prevalence 
of narrow frames of reference in social, educational, and pohtical 
environment, in a physical world which has suddenly gro'wn to 
xmiversal dimensionahty. Even so humdrum an occupation as busi- 
ness cannot be conducted with the nose securely in the ledger, and 
with no outlook on a world as wide as the earth. The frame and 
status of the corner grocery is no longer adequate even for the 
business of the comer grocer. The products of the world crowd at 
his doors in easy exchange from strange and distant peoples, and 
he is not permitted to settle back merely to the satisfaction of old 
wants. Neither shall we, in such a world, be able easily to keep our 
old frames of reference in education, in social intercourse, in pohti- 
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cal theory, or in religion. Deplore it how we may, we cannot set 
back the course of history, though it is quite possible to head it 
straight toward disaster. We must either break boimds into a larger 
and better world, or we shall drop back to new superstitions, up-to- 
date totemisms, and educated savageries. 

Our Frame of Reference and Tomorrow 
The greatest need for the present cramped world is the advent of 
a spirit and mood of universality. There is little use to cry for 
lebensraum^ for the boimdaries of the physical are strictly limited. 
The expansion of lebensraum must take place within the soul and 
heart of man himself, and it can be achieved only by acceptance of 
a universal frame of reference which looks upon “foreigners” bar- 
barians, and savages from new angles of interest and sympathy. 
We cannot move over the boundaries of our world, but we must 
move over the frontiers of our hearts or there can be no peace. We 
are now engaged in learning this lesson in the hard way. The terri- 
fying sound of the trumpets of war sent the younger generation 
around the world to mingle in a world-wide association. War sum- 
moned them into distant miasmatic swamp and jungle, into dangers 
of every conceivable kind and with horrors that wrecked the minds 
of the less stalwart The moral and spiritual values of our civiliza- 
tion were put to tests hitherto unknown. Our men discovered in 
uncouth and apparently savage people loyalties of heart and kind- 
liness of disposition that they had supposed were the sole accom- 
paniment of American clothes and haircuts. The term “Christian” 
was also given a new meaning in their contacts with the so-called 
“fuzzy-wuzzies” and the self-sacrifice of the missionary called for 
a worthier appraisal than it has customarily received at the hands 
of comfort-seeking tourists or “civilized” exploiters Under the 
terrible hand of the war-god the earth was shaken out of its old 
complacencies, its provincialisms, its intolerable snobberies, and 
through terrible disciplines men have been awakened to new and 
universal understandings. At a time when some of us seek to slink 
back into the old isolationisms, it is imthinkable that these young 
and impressionable boys from our farms, factories, and schools 
should retmn to us without changed outlooks upon the world, and 
without wider views than were possible to their fathers If, indeed, 
we have learned nothing from 1he recent past, let us know that the 
shaking of the earth will go on until we arrive at imiversal under- 
standings that wiU be just to all, and that will recognize in every 
man an intrinsic worth and an honorable place in the general order. 
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One important question now seems to be, how men who have 
been trained to see everything from the parochial standpoint; who 
have boasted of exclusiveness; who continue to think in terms of 
empire and sovereignty; who consider the profits of exploitation 
more important than justice; how can such men be brought to the 
larger frame of reference which must gather within its purview a 
whole world of persons, the “fuzzy-wuzzies” with the rest? The 
world of tomorrow cannot subsist on rights filched from the multi- 
tudes, multitudes unable to speak for themselves. All things must 
be made new. The process of social and political change has now 
reached the point that the chick cannot be thrust back into the shell. 
We weep to see the old world go, but we have no power to stay its 
flight. The old world has already passed away with noise and heat, 
and it is ours to make a new world. What that world shall be will 
depend upon the greatness, the catholicity of our frame of reference. 

Religion and the Universal Frame of Reference 

A speaker at a recent religious conference^ referred to the uni- 
versal outlook achieved by science, and by contemporary law We 
seem to be discovering after years of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
China, that the principles of justice are the same among all normal 
men Scientific discoveries and advances made in one nation can- 
not be withheld from others There is not a peculiarly German, 
French, British, Russian, or American science, restricted and appli- 
cable only within territorial bounds. Inventions made in one part 
of the world are quickly adopted by all We shall vainly hope to 
keep from any enemy our most cherished scientific secret. The 
futme progress of science in the interest of world-betterment de- 
pends upon a world at peace and a world of intellectual freedom. 
Powerful as are these pathways to universal understanding, they 
cannot be as important in their bearing upon the future society as 
that universalism which is due to come through religion. The pros- 
pect of universal religious rmderstanding may now seem far away 
and impossible, but it may be nearer at hand than we now can 
dream ® There was a time between the eighth and the fifth cen- 
turies B.c when the whole civilized world seemed moved by a 
common impulse to break away from tribal fetishisms and belief 
in magic which had bound it, and to escape to a universal concept of 
God. World-wide migrations and movements of peoples brought 

iDr W E Hockmg at the University of California at Los Angeles 

2See Chapter XXVII, “The Quantum View of History” in the author’s The Survival 
of Western Culture, Harper, N Y 
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men face to face with the fact that their religious frame of reference 
had become too small to be adequate or satisfying. We may be once 
more on the verge of some such widespread impulse toward religion 
if we can lift our periscopes high enough to see the universal ele- 
ments present in all religions, and from these as a basis come to the 
true rmiversal religion. Let us not begm by claiming ours to be the 
universal religion; let time and the fulfilment of human need 
proclaim that. Though we believe that Christianity is the only truly 
universal religion, it may be that we have localized what should 
be a universal religion into something less by the narrowness of 
our interpretations and our failure to practice its universal con- 
cepts. If we go to the world with claims of exclusiveness, we do by 
that much localize and provincialize our faith. We must realize 
that God is not alone the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, but 
of the whole earth, who has been trying since the advent of man 
to get his message through to stupid and stubborn hearts. Shall we 
lightly assume then, that but in our single instance. He has alto- 
gether failed? In religion we have a common basis of approach to 
all men of good will; the search for righteousness through unity 
with the God of all souls. No one of any faith will object to the 
practice of the Golden Rule, or declare it unorthodox. We know of 
no religion that denounces love toward our fellowmen. The excep- 
tions to this are all on the part of provincial idolaters, who would 
restrict the love of God to men of their philosophical or theological 
opinion, or commxmion, or race. This view of a special God to look 
out for certain people at the expense of others, however dignified 
or modernized, is of a piece with that idolatry which worshiped on 
every high hill in the interest of good crops and fertile flocks for the 
worshipers. Love is a universal language, and once our God is 
released from the limitations of our parochialism, and worshiped 
as the loving Father of all men, their struggles to know Him, to 
discover His will, take on an importance which can never be truly 
estimated by the religious provincial. Because religion concerns 
itself with those moral and spiritual values that are necessary to the 
preservation of civiUzation, or better, perhaps, to the making of 
civilization, there is necessity for emphasizing its universal ele- 
ments. These are the ones that men everywhere are able to tmder- 
stand, but we have too much insisted on teaching them the pro- 
vincialisms, the things that are incidental to our customs, like 
clothing and forms of speech and action. The world has really 
grown too close together in an association of many peoples, to be 
able to gather the imiverse of religious reahty into the frame of 
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reference of a particular theology or philosophy of a restricted 
place, time, or race. I love my own point of view because by it I 
have found the way to peace, but I can realize a S3rmpathy with 
all others who seek the same goal, though it be by a different road. 

Some of these universal aspects of religion seem on the point of 
disappearance from the Western World, such as the sense of sin, the 
importance and validity of prayer, the need for meditation or prac- 
tice of “the consciousness of God” without which elements religious 
feeling can achieve no depth, nor enter into creative relation with 
the world of life and inspiration. If we feel inclined to chide the 
Eastern religions with having forgotten the worth and meaning of 
the self or person, we may not be so certain that we have not 
bargained off our personalities for a cheap, selfish, seH-assertive 
individuahsm. Where now in the Western World’s religion do we 
find that emphasis upon physical, mental, and moral discipliue so 
necessary to the considered life? For a universal faith there must 
also come a new recognition of God as a part of the historic process, 
a God who has not only incarnated himself in the Christ, but who 
in some degree incarnates himself in every human heart that seeks 
him. Such, it would seem, are some of the principles involved in 
that universal frame of reference demanded by the religious crisis 
of our time. 


Finding Our Frame of Reference 
How is the individual to find a frame of reference so sufficiently 
universal as to lift him into new worlds of activity, thought, and 
power? Certainly it cannot be through the narrow hope of being 
sufficiently righteous, no more, to escape hell-fire. No hope could 
be more preposterous, than that we can cling mostly to the world 
of sense, sin, and selfishness and yet escape a well-deserved retribu- 
tion. Such a frame of reference differs in no essential respect from 
that of the man who balances the gains of pleasure against the in- 
conveniences of righteousness. Such a concept is so narrowing as 
to turn us back from any world of genuine values. Neither can we 
come to that larger world through mere devices of asceticism, form, 
or creed. The tithing of mint, anise, and cumin with the idea that 
such meets the requirements of religion, can only be stifling and 
belittling to the generous impulses demanded of a universal re- 
ligion. There is nothing in these attitudes that can enable us in 
passive equanimity and peace of soul to meet the adversities of 
time and fate, to say nothing of a positive and creative expression 
of religious life. Upon what, then, can we settle as an adequate 
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frame of reference for the human life of our day? It can be nothing 
less than a complete and unquestioning surrender to the will of 
God as we are able to understand it, and there are ways of growing 
illumination open to every seeking soul. This means that we will 
not impose, in the way of the good life, selfish and petty aims, per- 
sonal comforts, vanities, or weaknesses that would dull in us the 
highest and truest expression of the Divine Spirit. This does not 
mean that we shall become the prey of idiosyncrasies and fanati- 
cisms, led by the temptation to make a show of piety in matters 
easily seen of men, and pleasant to the ego. Past all these we must 
go to the steady, persistent pursuit of some worthy goal (not of our 
own salvation), for our redemption will lie in forgetting about our 
own salvation in a self-forgetting service of others. If we seek to 
save even a religious life we shall lose it It is only as we are willing 
to be spent, and to give ourselves for others, that our personalities 
shall be kept unto life eternal. All this is as far from professional 
or formal religion as the heavens are high above the earth. Our 
frame of reference can center in no less a place than God, looking 
at life as the ancient theologians expressed it, sub specie aetemitatis 
— ^under the light of eternity. Only so wide a frame of reference can 
lift us above the petty passions and desires of the world of sense. 

“Au Large’” 

Here, then, is the point at which we may hook up with the living 
forces that are creating the universe, making the new world which 
is yet to be. Here is a task which calls for all lhe power that any man 
can put into it The French Voyageur used to set o£E into the unex- 
plored spaces of the wilderness, thrusting his little canoe into the 
torrent of waters with the cry: “Au large” “into the wide open 
spaces'” We are not lacking such courage now, as we have seen in 
recent years our pilots pushing off into imcharted air, even with no 
prospect of return. Perhaps nothing but the moral and spiritual 
upset of the world which we are experiencing could induce men to 
parallel this courage with spiritual adventure. It has been a long 
time since, in religion, men have in any large scale dared to live 
dangerously. Surely it is unthinkable that out of all those who have 
made such perilous adventure in the skies there should be none for 
the supreme spiritual hazard. It is only in some such all-out way 
that the Supreme Continuum has a chance to work His will to the 
fullest in and through us, to bring the goal of evolution, a world of 
righteousness. Only by some such surrender of ourselves can we 
have behind us the power of the universe, because we ask nothing 
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for oiirselves but all for the Kingdom of God on earth. In such a way- 
can we xmite ourselves with the psychic element in the evolu- 
tionary process, which, beyond matter or chemical combination 
has, step by step, -wrought the miracle of sentient life, of species, of 
reflective mind and soul, of the human capacity for God, of the 
God-man Given such devotion, there is no world that ought to 
come, but that may come. Not -with the tumult and shouting of 
captains and kings, but after the manner of the silent processes of 
natm-e working in the darkness as surely as in the light, and un- 
observed: “First the blade, then the com, then the full com in the 
ear!’ “For, Lot the Kingdom of God is -within you!’ 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


Beyond Time 


Our THOUGHT has already been directed to the phenomena con- 
nected with the living cell, in which may he seen the achievement 
of a sort of immortality, the survival of the living over time. But the 
sxirvival of the simple cell is an impersonal affair. There is a sense 
in which that first amoeba may be said to form a part and parcel 
of the latest descendant, but reflection upon the facts will tell us of 
the carrying along of tendencies, purposes, and meanings that can- 
not be identified with the substance of the cell itself. If there is 
immortality here, it is an immortality of meaning, or purpose, or 
spirit, rather than a survival of physical substance, which in the 
process of growth is being constantly dissipated and renewed. It is 
not the substance of the cell, but rather the imponderables con- 
nected with the cell that survive, a consideration with meaning 
deep for the immortality of the soul of man. As we advance in the 
progress of evolution, it is the intangible purposes and meaning, or 
the psychic qualities of life that take on increasing emphasis and 
importance. Nature is “reeking in tooth and claw” and apart from 
a discernible meaning and prophecy approaching moral self-con- 
sciousness, must appear cruelly impersonal Our one prospect of 
establishing a benevolence in nature is to turn away from her 
physical to her moral aspects. If her cycles of death, conflict and 
savagery can be seen as essential to the creation in man, far off, of 
a consciousness of himself, an awareness of his place and purpose 
in evolution, the result may have justified the sole means by which 
there could arise voluntary participation in the evolution of the 
evolved creatures themselves. The “far-off Divine event” seems to 
be arrival at the self-conscious life of moral freedom. The single 
cell gives way to a collection of cells cooperating in an organism 
to meet increasing purposes. The simpler organism grows to the 
more complex, until in the mind and emotional nature of man there 
arrives the possibifity of conscious collaboration in the purposes of 
evolution. The whole process may represent time becoming time- 
less, as man becomes conscious of this undying and eternal pirr- 
pose that pervades the universe. As a conscious participant in 
evolution man occupies a tmique position and the opportunity to 
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create a moral and spiritual world becomes his special privilege 
and responsibility. 


Life the Token of Perpetuity- 

In. the whole realm of mysteries, life is perhaps the least expli- 
cable of all The static world of matter can be easily analyzed and 
broken up into its constituent elements. The living organism is only 
partially susceptible to a like analysis. The substantial elements 
we can get in chemical analysis, but that which diJfferentiates the 
living cell from matter forever escapes us. There is present an ele- 
ment which is no element, which transcends the elements, and 
which is able to transform and assimilate them to its own needs and 
purposes. It is the peculiar irony of our modem outlook, that we 
have considered this functioning reality which subdues matter as 
less important than matter, even as negligible in scientific inquiry, 
because it is beyond matter. Not only so, but the power of life, while 
subject to change, to conquer and increase the store of the world’s 
energy while using it, to cast itself into the future and insure 
through other organisms its imponderable conquests, these salient 
facts are generally neglected. One most important reality is the 
continued triumph of life over the static world. Everywhere there 
is conflict, yet everywhere life is triumphant, and more triumphant 
the closer it approaches to full self-consciousness. Seas cannot over- 
whelm it nor seasons destroy it. It exhibits a tenacious assimilation, 
gains hardiness out of peril and disaster, builds recalcitrant matter 
into somethmg more refined, releasing powers that were only la- 
tent, into activities hitherto unexpressible, even nonexistent outside 
the touch of life, consciousness, and purpose If the whole world of 
matter is to be considered a congeries of events, from which our 
senses draw the interpretation of form and substance, then outside 
of perceiving minds or Mind, there could be no continuity at all. 
What there is of perpetinty here is not in the matter, where we per- 
sistently look for it, but in these imponderable meanings and qual- 
ities that survive the passage of events. As made up of constantly 
active forces, the whole of reality at one moment gives way to an- 
other whole of reality the next moment. To unconscious existence 
there could be no relationship between succeeding moments, each 
would be a new creation, a new world. The existence of this fact 
indicates the reason why modem outstanding physicists are in- 
clined to throw over as imtenable all mechanistic claims for cau- 
sation. Conscious being, in distinction from unconscious, while 
continually changing, is able to preserve its self-identity as the 
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subject of swiftly passing experiences which it weaves into the cloth 
of meaning. The perpetuity which is discoverable m the simplest 
forms of hfe is raised to the nth power in self-conscious life. As the 
simple cell, though imconsciously, engraves its character on all the 
hfe that follows m descent, so, in the higher forms of living self- 
consciousness it is only reasonable to expect perpetuity in its kind, 
the imponderables of the spirit, righteousness, love, peace, and the 
experience of God. To the person, in a new sense, is given the possi- 
bility of becoming creative. He can create a moral and spiritual 
world, and if the preceding analogies can be said to hold through- 
out the universe, this higher realm should eventually conquer the 
lower. 


Man the New Step in Evolution 
In the self-consciousness of man appears a new element in the 
evolutionary process, not sentiency, to be sure, but something 
greater than sentiency, moral and creatively purposive self-con- 
sciousness. The importance of this new arrival cannot be overesti- 
mated, for it is revolutionary in character. In man we have not only 
self-consciousness, not only consciousness of other selves, as in the 
animals, but a hitherto lacking expression of reality, power of re- 
flection upon conscious states opening a new world of creative pos- 
sibilities. A new realm of sympathy and suffering, right and wrong, 
social duty and moral responsibility swims into ken With this 
comes a capacity for purpose which can be dedicated to something 
higher than physical continuity, to something nobler than conflict, 
to something but faintly suggested in animal life: struggle for the 
life and welfare of others. If, up to this point, life was dedicated to 
strife against the impassive forces of nature, and compelled to wring 
from its adversities a higher power, so now we find in human ex- 
istence the possibility of a superior order of being, that of finding 
its good in the good of others. Up imtil the coming of man, such 
participation in the evolutionary purpose from within, and self- 
consciously, had been but partially possible.^ 

If anti-evolutionists have been overdisturbed or unduly elated 
by the present moratorium in evolution, the incapacity of the evo- 
lutionist to produce concrete evidence of actual evolution, it might 
be well for them to examine the power of evolving new species, 
which is now being exercised by man himself, and will be more and 
more. Henceforth it is apparent, if evolutionary progress is to be 

^See Chapter XXVI, “The Neglected Factor m Progress^’ in ihe author’s The Survival 
of Western Culture^ Harper, N. Y. 
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made, it is to come through the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
cooperation of man With him is the power and with him is the 
responsibility If one is inclined to feel that he can live for himself 
alone, and that there is no one over him, the consciousness of his 
place in the complete order and ongoing of life should give him 
pause. The world of war, suffering, conflict, and disease awaits the 
redemption which man in cooperation with God can bring, once 
he assumes his true relation to the Divine. Why does not the All- 
powerful do it, if He is a moral being and desires it, is a question 
often put. Because morality cannot be achieved by external cir- 
cumstance, but only with the cooperation of righteous wills. It 
would be impossible for God to create a moral world outside him- 
self without the volimtary cooperation of moral beings. When we 
wish a moral world we shall have one, and one cannot be thrust 
upon us against our wills. It is in man’s power to end war, suffering 
and wrong, perhaps also disease, as soon as, generally, he wishes 
righteousness to the extent of being righteous. The blessings for 
which man prays will come when he chooses to spend on peace and 
well-being, energies equivalent to those he now wastes in the in- 
terests of war, enslavement, and exploitation. A change in the heart 
of man would instantly usher in a new world. This general condi- 
tion cannot arrive, however, while we individually shirk respon- 
sibility, or refuse in comfortable complacency to act because the 
task seems great, or because others are not acting. Each of us is the 
“missing link” in this new order of evolution. 

Eternal Life is Eternal Living 

One reason for our personal failure to realize the importance of 
our own part in the general scheme, is our contempt for the present 
moment and for spiritual reality, in relating ourselves to the vast- 
ness of the eternal order To take one’s self seriously at aU, seems 
like an overexpansion of the ego to the person who is comfortably 
situated, or not in dire suffering. It is as if one link in the chain 
should begin to contemplate its smallness compared with the extent 
of the great chain which seems to stretch to infinity and should then 
proceed to act on the assumption of its own unimportance, in a 
species of mock humility The fact would be that the whole chain 
is dependent on that link We are having serious difficulty in the 
present world to shuffle off the chrysalis of selfish animality The 
recent terrible war is the price we have had to pay for much make- 
believe humility and the accompanying complacency with forces 
of evil, particularly where they affect our personal interests. Do we 
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say: “All that I ask for is peace”? It may then be asked: “Peace for 
what?” “Peace for self-enjojrment while the greater part of the 
world rots in ignorance, disease and slavery?” If so, to peace I have 
no right. Nor can there be peace in the world on such terms. There 
never can be permanent peace until there is, first of all, righteous- 
ness. Need we be ringed about with the imspeakable horrors of 
war, taking our bravest and best, in order to imderstand that we 
can find our good only in the good of all, and that our decisions and 
our contribution are of importance to the whole? We place our 
heavens, our utopias and our hells at an imagined distance when 
they are in fact here and now. When will eternal life begin? Not 
in the dim and distant future, but now! We are indissolubly linked 
with all time, with all humanity, with the eternal processes that 
rest in the mind of God. We are as truly a part of the Divine plan 
and purpose as any event could be, and as such, important conse- 
quences hinge upon your action and mine. 

Why, when we are linked in with the chain of Eternal purpose, 
should we be content to identify ourselves with an order of life less 
than eternal, distinctly beneath us, easily limited to the desires of 
the flesh, the gossip of the neighborhood, the petty outlook of the 
drawing room, the office, the kitchen, or the shop? If we disclose no 
eternity in the aspects of the life that now is, how shall we discover 
an eternal life anywhere, for there is a continuity of time which 
makes one moment important to all the others 

Another point is impressive also: As it is given us to participate 
here and now in an eternal order, the eternity of that life in which 
we partake forms the most reasonable assurance of its future con- 
tinuity. This world is so full of blasted hopes, of xmfulfilled prom- 
ises, and broken dreams, that the Supreme Life, which can entertain 
its pturposes and see that they survive through millennia of delayed 
fulfilment, cannot leave His cooperator, man, in the dust, without 
the betrayal of His own character. Because He lives, because we 
are the privileged partakers in His eternity, we shall live also. We 
catch the significance of this fact in our deeper moments, and know 
it must be true if there is to be any justification for creation. As one 
friend who has since entered into fulness of knowledge expressed 
it: “Without immortality, creation is a mess’.’ 

The Scope of Life 

Most of us are fond of expressing our modesty by referring to 
ourselves as nonentities, though we are immediately aroused if 
anyone else expresses the same opinion of us. Our ideal seems to 
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be that we are set here for the particular intensification of animal 
enjoyments. Privileged with creative powers, we use them to in- 
crease our stock of food, or friends, or publicity, or cash, a thousand 
things, which, compared with our real mission, are the merest 
baubles, the tinsel of specious joys and empty satisfactions. In this 
effort we attempt to jolly ourselves into a good time, and to feed 
our vanity with achievements that can only create a deeper thirst. 
The men of anyone’s acquaintance these days who have peace of 
mind and soul can, very likely, be coimted on the fingers of a single 
hand. Yet we have ways and means of physical satisfaction of which 
our fathers never dreamed. Om disease of discontent cannot be 
cured so long as we do nothing to realize our place and relationship 
in the eternal order. Our mihappiness comes from being misfits in 
a world that looks far off to the creation of a new heaven and a new 
earth. It is as if a giant were attemptiag to content himself with 
the employment of his time and strength with playthmgs of the 
nursery Capacity he has, to create, to fulfil a lot and destiny so 
superb as to be beyond computation, by reason of the forces — ^phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual — ^that are his. These could fill up the 
vacuum of his weakness and transform it into power, but, engrossed 
in infantile pleasure, our giant spends his energies in playing jack- 
straws, and is consumed with discontents. One reason most of us 
are so “absent from the Lord” is because we are so “present in the 
body” so engrossed in matters of little account Given the possibil- 
ities of souls with power to embrace a universe of time and exist- 
ence, we are content to spend our days “as a tale of little meaning!’ 
Jesus saw how easy it was for men to busy themselves with the af- 
fairs of the body, asking, “What shall we eat?” “What shall we 
drink?” “Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” or “Whom shall we 
invite?” “Where shall we go?” “Are we in the Blue Book?” None 
of these things is of prime importance. Yet we, with God-given 
souls, occupy our time exclusively with these things, being present 
in the body but absent from the Lord. The only chance of restoring 
our equanimity, of recovering the lost way of peace, is to put our- 
selves back into the chain of Divine relationships expressed by Paul 
as being present with the Lord. The army is by so much ineffective, 
as one after another of the troops who should be present, has to be 
written down as “absent or unaccounted for!’ Yet, as far as the cre- 
ation of a new world which lies within the range of possibility is 
concerned, most of us are content to leave it to others. We need to 
realize our place in the Divine plan, to see that our lives are a part 
of an intricate pattern of universal life, that ages have been work- 
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ing toward the end to which we have come, and that failure to stand 
up and be counted is to delay the result. We have had opportunity 
during days of war to know ihe helplessness of the men at the front, 
if the men and women in the factory at home let down on the 
supplies. Nor does this mean that we are to crowd to the forward 
trenches, to make a mock-heroic stand at work which others are 
better prepared to do. It means, rather, that we are to begin where 
we are, with the capacities that are ours, to Hve in these days and 
ways, after the eternal order. Our part may seem to us small and of 
little account to the Supreme Continuum, but in his hands the 
smallest loyalty, fully surrendered, can be made to grow into great- 
ness and power. If one is only an acorn, there need be no worry that 
one is not a giant oak. All that the acorn needs to do is to fulfil its 
function and the Divine Architect will do the rest. How can we, in 
the face of opportunities, of kingdoms, principalities, powers, and 
worlds to come, fail in our little place? We must not, however small, 
be absent from our part in the Divine wholeness. 

Beyond Time 

In the light of such considerations there is little use of inquiring 
about the prospects of immortality. The more appropriate question 
might be whether we have anything about our hopes, aspirations, 
plan of life, which hooks up with the whole order and savors of im- 
mortality. To have our present life and labors perpetuated to all 
eternity would, for the most of us, be the acme of boredom Now 
and here we are filled with discontents and there is no peace. Mis- 
fortune, loss, disillusionment hem us in on every side. To think of 
this as everlasting would be to contemplate calamity How can wc 
change it? By reaching beyond time. By an act of faith which will 
make us a living part of the life-forces of time and eternity. Knowl- 
edge? What is fiiat? Knowledge is only of things we see, and may 
be compassed. Faith takes hold of that which does not yet appear, 
is a portion of the forces of life and progress, links us up with cre- 
ative power, brings the nonexistent into being. The creative life 
can never be boresome. Read the long roll of the world’s geniuses 
who through faith wrought righteousness, stopped the mouths of 
lions, out of weakness were made strong, put to flight the armies of 
the ahens, and in their echoes hear the bugle call to a larger world, 
to your larger world. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

The Mills of God 


The system we have attempted to outline contains the implications 
of a moral imiverse. If all things are linked together in an intricate 
system; if the initial stages of creation and evolution have por- 
tended the coming of man, and the ultimate appearance of spiritual 
man; then, the coming of the Ideal Man, the Christ, may be looked 
upon as the central fact of human history. Such a claim is a bold 
one and carries tremendous consequences to thought. In the first 
place. It demands of Christianity a miiversality, which so far, her 
organized institutions have not achieved There can be about the 
universal religion nothing which is merely local, provmcial, na- 
tional or racial. Institutionalized Christianity must measure up to 
universality, or failing this must be looked upon as one among 
other religions In other words it cannot claim exclusiveness imtil 
it has become all-inclusive. By this is meant a capacity to embrace 
all men in its love, and to accord full value to their best efforts after 
the imderstanding of God, their ethical achievements, and their at- 
tempts to do the Divine Will ^ Christianity is called upon to estab- 
lish its rmiversality, not by its claims, but by being universal in 
practice, attitude, and life. Men caimot be convinced by being 
talked down to. They must first of all be listened to and understood 
So far, organized Christianity has shown a great unwillingness to 
listen. Yet to listen is to be listened to. In the second place, and what 
is more easily demonstrated, the ethics of the Founder of Christi- 
anity must be shown to be supported by the nature of man and the 
constitution of the universe if it is to make initial appeal to all 
men Christians have too generally abrogated the support of nature 
which was rightly theirs, and which has given such lingering 
strength to the animistic religions, false as they may be This weak- 
ness appears to be an inheritance from Judaism which revolted 
from the animism of the tribes by which it was surrounded. It 
was the Prophets who led the revolt against tribal and animistic 
religion in an effort to free their people from the taint of idolatry. 
In the then state of knowledge there was no other way Nature, as 
then interpreted, was the enemy of spirit because it was belief in 

iSee the author’s article “The Holy Catholic ChurchJ* The Personalist^ July 1937. 
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demonic magic, devil worship. Out of this situation arose the the- 
ological conflict between nature and the supernatural, which here- 
after engaged in unending warfare. What could not but appear, 
in the days of the Prophets, and with their understanding of nature, 
was that the righteous life was abnormal, unnatural, out of keep- 
ing with man’s nature. The religious life came to be considered 
hostile to all creation The good man could only wait to be snatched 
from earthly surroundings to a nirvana of blessedness. Nature was 
vile and imder a perpetual curse. This substitute for animism was 
not recognized as bemg only a survival from the pagan view of evil 
spirits lingering in natural objects. The point overlooked is that 
man is a child of nature, and that both man and nature have their 
source in God. The difference between man and the rest of nature 
lies in his possession of higher functioning powers. In nature there 
is a scripture that all men may read: The living organism must 
function accordmg to its higher powers or die. In the natural world 
that text is as irreversible as its human corollary: The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die. What Christianity demands, in order to be con- 
vincing, is that the ethical laws it lays down shall be seen to be as 
natural and as inexorable as the laws of the natural world. Such is 
the heart of its modem evangel to men, in a day when science is 
opening to us new powers that have the thrill of the intangibly 
miraculous. “The Mills of God” are those imponderables of the 
spirit in the light of which sin is an abnormality, bringing decay 
of powers, and righteousness alone can bring the normal fulfil- 
ment of man. 


Function and Responsibility 

A point of great importance to our discussion is the relation of 
function to responsibility. Everything in the world of nature and 
of life is born into relationships toward which it must function if 
it is to live. Any failure of the plant to make natural response to the 
sun, the soil and the rain would exhibit an abnormahty, would be 
imnatural. The existence of functioning powers demands func- 
tioning activity if any living thing is to maintain its status. The 
spiritual functioning of man in accordance with his powers is nec- 
essary to his full existence as a man. In the plant there is no freedom, 
so it cannot refuse to function in accordance with favorable or un- 
favorable conditions. Man can choose or even create his environ- 
ment, and the possession of capacities for spiritual living is the 
proof that by nature he is divine With the capacity comes the re- 
sponsibility to live after the spirit, and this must be considered the 
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normal life. A life of wickedness is a diseased Life, showing the ab- 
normalities of stimted growth, maladjustment, and faulty response. 
This abnormality or unnaturalness in man is due to his own wrong 
choices, for no environment can slay the soul without the consent- 
ing will of the individual Every system that denies man’s freedom 
thereby denies his responsibihty to realize his higher manhood, 
and rejects at the same time the nature of morality and the possi- 
bility of the spiritual life. The sole condition of the spiritual life is 
freedom. God will not enter in to constrain man to goodness against 
his will, because to do so would be destructive of morality and of 
the Divine purpose as well. If man has the capacity to become God- 
like at all, it must be through the normal functioning of his spir- 
itual powers. 

What may not be so clear to some is the collaboration of his natu- 
ral environment with man. So frequent has been the repetition of 
the sentiment that “this vile world” is “no friend to grace to help 
us on to God” that this perversion of the Gospel has become as sac- 
rosanct in many minds as the teaching of the Founder of Christi- 
anity Himself Yet it finds in those teachings no echo. In a remark- 
able passage of his book Honesty, Dr. Richard Cabot has expressed 
the essential truth in words like these’ “The honest man shares the 
life by which things existj’ and finds his backing in unexpected 
places Most of us, he writes, are not honest enough to win this sup- 
port many times in our lives . . . the spiritual constitution of reality 
which is around us and in us perpetually, is called to our aid by our 
intense and imaffrighted effort. “We lie in the lap of an immense 
intelligence which makes us receivers of its truth and the organs of 
its activity”^ provided we do our part. This sort of religion is as 
verifiable as the forces of physics Nature favors the honest builder 
who incorporates her laws into his structure. She does not show par- 
tiality to the man who carelessly builds his house upon the sands, 
however repetitious his prayers. In the Gothic cathedrals one finds 
carved in the stones the symbols of the masons who chiseled and 
laid them, each man standing by the honesty of his work, and happy 
to be known by it. Built for the Queen of Heaven and her Son, they 
were intended to last until time should be no more, even from the 
lowliest and humblest monolith in the base, to the capstone, rest- 
ing on the foimdation of the Apostles, Prophets, and MartjTS. One 
essentially significant fact in their perpetuity was not so much 
that they were dedicated to the Lord of Heaven and put under his 
care, but that they were laid in conformity with natural law, which 

^Macmillan, N Y,p 307. 
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was also His law. They stand not by magic of earthly rite, but by 
obedience to nature. "VVTien betimes the straining after effect in a 
spirit of emulation led the architect to transgress the essential hon- 
esty of the arch, it fell, not sparing even the Holy of Holies. Re- 
ligion must accord with the constitution of man, with the will of 
God, and with God’s law of natme. 

In the light of these facts nothing could be more unforttmate nor 
more subversive than to dream that by some trick or magic, the 
harvest of the good life is to be achieved without goodness If good- 
ness seems too absolute a term to appear possible of man’s attain- 
ment, at least the active intent to goodness, according to one’s best 
lights and willing conformity to the will of God. God and nature 
cannot be mocked successfully, and the seed which is sown inevi- 
tably brings its harvest in kind. 

Normal Life, the Best Life 

Outside of academic discussion, behavioristic psychology, or the 
underworld, it would be impossible perhaps to find a field in which 
the worst and poorest specimens were taken as the norms for judg- 
ment A single visit to the county fair should help to establish this 
fact Here, in fruit, flower, and animal, new norms are sought after 
by the production of superlative qualities. It is not the practice to 
pick out the puniest specimen and to say: This is what one must 
expect There is no worship here of a doctrine of total or even partial 
“depravityl’ Not even a momentary satisfaction is derived from the 
contemplation of weakness and imperfection. Neither is it allow- 
able to paint or unnaturally color the products of field and farm 
Nature’s own hues are demanded If there are appearances of origi- 
nal “sin^’ the object is to weed out and reject such specimens in 
favor of the normal and perfect. There is, no doubt, a difference 
between the normal and the “average” specimen, but no excuse is 
made for it, nor is it complacently accepted as necessary and to be 
expected The spiritual capacity of man is the norm of his activity, 
and Christ is set before llie Christian as the normal man, a fact 
often forgotten. One reason why we have overlooked it is because 
we have too long been taught that to be natural is to be wrong. The 
natural was assumed to be easily achieved without Divine assist- 
ance. The presence of God not only in the creation but in the on- 
going of the world was unrecognized. He was thought too great, too 
Absolute, to contaminate Himself with the wicked natural world. 
In such manner as this was the great fundamental of the Christian 
revelation abrogated; the meaning of the Incarnation of God in 
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Christ. What further was not seen was, that if the world of nature 
does not speak of God, then the Devil, the Spirit of Evil is its cre- 
ator. Such is a plain lapse into Oriental and pagan animism, or of 
Zoroastrianism from which it is generally derived in the West. 

Should the question arise as to what keeps us back from the nor- 
mal fimctioning of spiritual men and women, it must be answered 
that character demands freedom and is to be had at a price. It is 
only by voluntary choices that we can work our way out of animal- 
ity, or what we call animality. It is something worse than ani- 
mality, however, for animahty is innocent, being tmaware of moral 
obhgation. Man is never free from such awareness. The possession 
of moral sensitivity, which is natural to man, lifts him above the 
innocent plane of the animal. If he resorts to what is called animal- 
ity, he is not an animal, but worse, a fallen angel. We have fondly 
thought that by dropping to the lower level of action we were mere- 
ly being natural, and therefore excusable, but we were in reality 
being xmnatural in sinning against the higher nature potential 
within us The divine capacity demands the divine life, and man’s 
true nature is his highest nature. If we are betrayed, it is not nature 
around us or within us that betrays us. Our “fifth column” is with- 
in us by reason of our invitation, our evil choice, our coddled and 
cultivated “affections and lusts!’ The teaching that it is natural to 
be evil has had imhappy repercussions within the field of theology, 
and has also widened the gap between religion and science, making 
them appear hostile and contradictory when they shouldn’t be. No 
truth in any realm and part of the universe can rightly be held to 
negate or contradict any other truth. 

The Sense of Sin 

The sharp dichotomy of the world into two parts, one of Nature 
and the other of Grace, while intended to increase the consciousness 
of sin, has had, historically, the opposite effect. The separation of 
the individual soul from nature, as if the latter smacked of evil, has 
led to the interpretation of religion as an extreme otherworldliness, 
impossible except for those who withdraw, yogi fashion, from the 
life of the day, that none of its thoughts should creep in. What it 
really produced was an increase of secularism on the one hand, and 
of sacerdotalism on the other. The immediate tendency was to set 
up artificial standards of “sin” under the name of “worldliness” to 
make a distinction between the morality required for the layman 
and that for the “religious” and to define as sin nearly eveiyihing 
that gave joy or delight Crucifixion of the flesh became one evi- 
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dence of religion without demand for further credentials. For its 
own sake, and to further personal salvation, without regard to the 
service rendered to others and to the world, was the pernicious dis- 
ease of this type of religion. It bears within it such possibilities of 
selfishness as may entirely negate the religious life. The underlying 
idea was that one must forego happiness in this life in order to en- 
joy a very mimdane kind of happiness in the next. Earthly wassail, 
necessarily temporary here, was renounced in order to participate 
eternally in “the shouts of them that triumph, the songs of them 
that feast!’ The place was changed but not the ideal. Short indul- 
gence was surrendered in the mterest of everlasting indulgence. 
Many acts were indicated as sins, and consciences cultivated toward 
them, that calm, level, and intelligent appraisal did not disclose to 
be either harmful or important, so long as they were incidental, 
and did not become the dominant pursuits of life. At the moment 
these artificial sins loomed in seeming importance, fundamental 
righteousness, truth, loyalty, and honesty were often forgotten An- 
cient Phariseeism came marching in again, and the presence of 
phylacteries, obvious prayer, pious demeanor, and meticulous tith- 
ing took the place of the love of righteousness Pious externals were 
made to cover all sorts of hatreds, jealousies, backbitings, censori- 
ousness, competitive ambitions, imjust judgments, and general im- 
loveliness. Religion, identified in popular thought with externals, 
forms, professions, and institutions, exercised a weakening hold 
upon the lives of men In the light of these facts which he who nms 
may read, the main efforts of organized religion seem too often to 
be the increase of the number of conformists without augmenting 
the ethical qualities of those already “within the fold” 

In the meantime, another factor has been operating' the growth 
of the scientific spirit, and with it the new appreciation of nature. 
The advances and discoveries of science have disclosed a world 
which is not hostile, but rather, friendly, to the welfare of man. It 
became apparent that much of disease, suffering, and misery pro- 
ceeded from a world of nature friendly to man, but hostile to filth, 
insanitation, unnatural living, ignorant and imsocial practices She 
was the friend of those who obeyed the laws of their own higher 
nature. In fact. Nature, instead of being demonic seemed anxious 
to be a healer if given a chance. Plagues appeared as not due to the 
capricious acts of God or Devil, but to man’s own faulty or sinful 
habits. In many cases unassisted nature was foimd to be the best 
doctor. All that she demanded was collaboration There thus grew 
a change of view from the concept of a diabolical natural world to 
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one that was, under certain stem conditions, man’s best friend. This 
discovery further undermined the sense of sin that had been built 
on ancient artificialities and religiously cidtivated 

It is quite true and deplorable that the modem world has lost its 
sense of sin. It is not deplorable that it has lost its sense of guilt re- 
specting artificial sins. That is quite to the good, much as it may be 
deplored by some. What is needed is a burnmg sense of the sinful- 
ness of real sins. Men are not going to be horrified, nor can they be 
frightened into goodness by emphasis upon artificial transgres- 
sions, which are merely disobedience to prevailing customs and 
forms, and are too often the cloak for an inner selfishness, greed, 
avarice, and ill will. There is need that the sense of sin should be 
restored, but it should be characterized by a revulsion at the sinful- 
ness of lives which cling to the great immoralities of worldly and 
spiritual pride, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth, known as the 
seven deadly sins. These are disintegrating to the personality of 
man, and keep him back from true self-realization. How can the 
lost sense of sm be restored? The discussion must be deferred to a 
later section. 


The Holy 

The claim is frequently made that contemporary man has, with 
the sense of sin, lost the sense of awe, a consciousness of the holy. 
This can scarcely be refuted because the two go together. That be- 
ing true, the same forces that have produced the one, may very well 
have brought about the other. One reason for the loss of the sense 
of the holy is that we have placed it so far away from the daily 
experience. It was something so awful, so far away, so foreign to 
human personality, that it should be viewed only with “fear and 
trembling” as Kirkegaard put it. The first essential to awe was to 
be the debasement and loathing of man, to enhance the sense of 
the Divine goodness. Such a false humility the person could not 
feel without a sense of degradation, such as was had in the presence 
of an Oriental monarch. The Divine goodness did not need such 
enhancement. Better than this was the advice of the Lord in re- 
sponse to Job when he began to depreciate himself. Jehovah ordered 
him to gird up his loins like a man, to stand on his feet before God 
and listen to what was being said, as from one person to another. 
The mock humility aspect of the Holy is not good Old Testament, 
to say nothing of Him who thought it not unbecoming to call Him- 
self the Son of God, and to declare that they who had seen Him had 
already seen the Father. Much that even yet passes as deeply re- 
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ligious is a harking back to an ancient idolatry which it was the 
purpose of Christianity to displace. If God is to be made to appear 
as httle less than demonic, with something of a lust for blood, re- 
joicing in the suffering of the damned, there is perhaps nothing for 
man to do but to fall on his face before such a tyrant in an agony 
of adulation and self-loathmg, at the expense of character. Such an 
attitude belongs more properly in some of the “pagan” temples the 
writer has visited That concept of God emerges quite naturally 
from philosophic absolutism, but it has more affliity with animism 
than with Christianity. 

The fault in this case is to be seen, not in the cultivation of the 
sense of awe, but in projecting it toward the wrong object. Would 
we find God? His highest expression is not in the far-off heavens, 
though he is there, but m the heart of man, which is his real temple. 
Would we reach the heart of God? We can find him at the heart of 
the world. All nature “flames with the awful immanence!’ “The 
voice which speakefh low in every heart” is the Holy Ghost, and 
whether one be trinitarian or Unitarian, it is still the Voice of God. 
We pass in and out of the shrine of the Holy, day by day, and hour 
by hour. And how do we conduct ourselves? With irreverent and 
impious feet, because we bear our Shekinah with us, it is so close. 
God speaks, and how often do we listen? He presents Himself over 
and over again in opportunities for righteousness, for deeds of love 
and compassion, for daily crosses and Calvaries in constant human 
associations. We are like those who, dwelling within the temple 
precincts, become careless of its sanctities. He speaks and we hear 
Him not. He is present and we do not see Him. Do not these facts 
embrace the deeper truth and undertone of Jesus’ own picture of 
the Final Judgment? “I was sick, naked, and in prison and ye vis- 
ited me not” And the wicked answered; “When saw we thee and 
did not minister unto thee?” They had not recognized the Divine 
presence where it most often appeared “Depart from me ye work- 
ers of iniquity!’ Cultivating an awe for a far-off Holy may have 
made us oblivious to the actual Holy in the temple of personality, a 
Holy for which we show scant respect. There is no temple that can 
compare with the consecrated shrine of man’s own soul. “Hush, I 
pray you, what if this Friend should happen to be God?” 

Final Judgment 

If the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering are the 
normal products of the functioning soul, they must also be a part 
of the constitution of reality, written into nature. By stressing too 
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exclusively a Final Judgment which is to take place after death, 
men have been made obhvious of The Great Assize which is con- 
tinually taking place and which they are daily solidifying into re- 
ality. The physical judgment upon the Dervish who holds his arm 
in a single position is to lose the use of it. This sentence on disuse is 
present in the first day of his experience as in the last, it is only con- 
firmed by the years. The penalty of atrophying muscles is being 
daily recorded The last day can only bring the end of hope for res- 
toration. It would be practically unthinkable that after complete 
atrophy had been reached there would still be either the wish or the 
power for the individual to recover firom his folly. Yet something 
analogous to such an expectation has grown out of the concept of a 
cataclysmic Day of Award. In the truest and most solemn sense, 
every day is a judgment day. We are daily becoming what our loves, 
our hopes, our aspirations, our acts, and our devotions are making 
us. If these are not good, our calamity is simply that we are our- 
selves. The purely secular and wicked soul carries his Hell about 
with him and cannot escape it except by a change of loves. If we 
conceive Heaven as a place, and the wicked man transported there, 
he would take his Hell with him. Himself is Hell. Heaven would 
be to him the most insufferable of all places, since it would carry 
the constant reminder of all that he was not. All that is heavenly is 
already hateful to him If now we return to the question about the 
revival of the sense of sin, it would seem to lie along the line of 
showing man what Hell may be, by resort to the inexorable work- 
ing of the forces of nature, which no one can gainsay or deny. The 
drawback to a life of evil is that we have always to live with our- 
selves, we cannot escape ourselves We cannot escape being what 
we have made ourselves. Our only hope is in the love and practice 
of goodness, and we turn away from righteousness at a deadly peril. 
The result is not a far-off one, but is here and now giving the set 
and eternal character to life. We cannot afford to dally with the 
pleasantest sin, for it is taking something out of us that is demanded 
by our better personahty. Only fulness of life can keep us from a 
sense of frustration. 

In cooperation with these facts is the nature of life and the uni- 
verse. The liar creates about himself such an atmosphere of false- 
hood that the time comes when he can believe neither anyone else 
nor himself. In the first place, falsehood becomes so habitual to him 
that he cannot believe others would tell the truth, and in the second 
place, his penalty lies in the fact that he begins to beheve in his own 
falsehoods. The penalty of falsehood is to love and cherish a lie 
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The liar becomes the foremost victim to his own way of life. The 
egotist distorts the world of fact to alibi his failures, until he can 
no longer appraise his weaknesses The man who hates, narrows his 
life to the smallness and limitations of the man he hates, building 
upon that as a foundation, a distorted life, inhibiting generous im- 
pulses and destroying himself instead of his enemy. The violent 
man raises up violence against himself, and often dies “with his 
boots on!’ The betrayer can inflict but a temporary loss upon his 
victim, and betrays himself more surely than anyone else. One can- 
not be untrue to any man, and not in a deeper and more tragic 
sense be untrue to himself. Sin is the easy and imiversal inhibitor 
of creative impulses. The evil man is driven by a thousand furies 
of discontent, frustration, and disappointment, and the deepest of 
all must be disappointment with himself. He finds the stones of the 
field in league against his peace, peace the most desired boon of 
man. His wickedness grows in ever-increasing scale, shutting him 
off from truth, beauty, love and sympathy, with all the inexorable- 
ness that Dante represents in Satan, self -enclosed in the Sea of Ice 
The ice is but the congealment of his own hatreds. Who would avoid 
such a fate must love. The outcome of sin against the higher nature 
is as irreversible as the laws of physics. This is the Final Judgment 
against all evil doers Neither theological magic nor ecclesiastical 
legerdemain can provide escape from “the mills of God” A love of 
righteousness so deep that we would rather die than surrender it 
— ^in other words, the love of God — only this can abide the final 
reckoning. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The Person as Field of Energy 


In the age of greatest miracles man has ceased to believe in 
miracles. Forced out of dogmatic belief in materialism, his so-soHd 
world is dissolved into inexpHcable fields of energy, the sources of 
which he does not know, the character of which he cannot unfold 
except by describing the activity of the unseen. We can split the 
atom but we cannot tell what we are doing. We know ordy that we 
redistribute forces that are paradoxically put xmder the control of 
the immaterial power of our minds. Ancient man, could he be in- 
jected into the modem world, would refuse to befieve his senses. 
One by one we have surpassed material connections to find they 
were unnecessary. We presumed that wires were essential to the 
conduction of electricity and we find they are not. The further we 
go the less explicit are the powers we use Our air suddenly becomes 
filled with speeches we did not know were there, and we begin to 
speak of the reversal of time as if it might be possible to revoke its 
flight and gather again the voices of long ago. Surroimded by mir- 
acle on miracle, wonder crowded with wonder, deserted by the 
materialistic concepts of yesterday, engulfed in the inexpHcable, 
there remain some who pause only to say: “Wonders? Truly! But 
no Designer, Maintainer, Intelligence to bring them into being and 
insure their lawful cooperation” In one land at least it has become 
heresy to befieve in anything but chance and the purpose of the 
dictator. 

In such a day when man has come to an importance hitherto tm- 
recognized, since the most unscrupulous individual may control 
powers that can compass destmction, let us make a new effort to 
define his significance. Evidently the definition of the person must 
in the present state of knowledge include more than that which 
Heraclitus dreamed, or Aristotle agrued, or Boethius described, or 
that was but recently conceived by modern man. In a universe, the 
chief significances of which are referred to powers beyond the 
senses, the one knowable point of contact between material and 
spiritual is to be found in man himself Any adequate description 
of reality must then include him and the field of his highest cre- 
ativeness, the world of spiritual values To misamderstand or to 
depreciate the importance of these will now be to flirt with de- 
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struction. May we then be permitted, at the expense of some repe- 
tition, to make our final summary? 

The Person in Future Evolution 

So far as common evolutionary concepts have gone, were we to 
accept as proved its extreme and imverifiable claims regarding the 
origin of species, we could account at the most only for that which 
man holds in common with the animals. Attempts to provide for 
differences and distinctions by discovering similarities of structure 
are so obviously question-begging as to appear to all but the least 
logical mind. A dogmatic hardihood has been unconsciously dis- 
played in the effort to fill in the “breaks” in evolution with undis- 
coverable “missing links” The utter poverty and bankruptcy of 
such a concept is now generally recognized even in the house of 
its former friends. Gene and chromosome bespeak the presence 
of an Intelligent Planner which only the purblind can refuse to 
acknowledge. 

Man himself is now exhibitiug what can be done, not by chance 
occurrence but by the purposes of immaterial minds, upon the 
course of evolution in the transformation of characteristics. Add 
the purposive idea of a Burbank to what chance has been presumed 
already to provide and ultimately we have the logan- and boysen- 
berry ready to confirm these immaterial choices for the future 
Future evolution promises dependence upon the purposive activi- 
ties of the person himself. Such a forward step in evolution could 
not be taken by any member of the animal species because of its 
incapacity for reflective choices. With the directive will of man 
came the great break in evolution, and that this unaccountable 
spirit must have sprung from Spirit is only a reasonable conclusion. 
With the person emerges a new world of freedom and values This 
new world of persons, working in and using the material world, 
has on the side of its highest capacity no visible connection with its 
material past, cannot be accounted for by reference to anything 
physical in cell or atom In its superiority to matter it creates new 
worlds of meaning and existences, and above all a demand for yet 
greater worlds These facts render irrational any assumption of 
evolution apart from purpose on the part of a Supreme Person who 
is reflected in the human personality. 

The Person as Purposive 

That in purpose we reach the fundamental reality, the seat of 
creation seems apparent. Our most advanced scientists have come 
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to recognize the fact that in the processes of life as pictured in gene 
and chromosome we must assume the existence of an Intelligent 
Planner within and above the process. Here reside powers which 
go beyond the conscious ability of the cell itself since the knowl- 
edge called for in common operations would involve the whole 
world of relations, both living and dead, orgamc and inorganic. 
Such an assumption must carry us still further for it demands that 
the whole system of relations which we divided into organic and 
inorganic, should in a real sense also be viewed as an organism. 
The atom catches its significance not from some static existence 
but from its relation to all other things, sentient or insentient. 

When we come to man we have passed a distinct frontier into a 
new field of relations not before existent. Here for the first time 
appears a conscious relationship between the Creative Purpose and 
the object which it creates, a relationship involving freedom. Alone- 
with the gift of purposive self-direction has emerged the capacity 
to bring into being new existences, new meanings, new values hith- 
erto impossible. What has been behind the world order comes to 
consciousness within the process. In the exercise by man of creative 
powers is mirrored the deeper fact of how a Supreme Creator can 
at the same time be immanent and transcendent These apparent 
contradictories turn out to be what Buckham called “contrapletes” 
essential to every act and present in every person Every act is 
unique in the sense that it is peculiar to the person from which it 
issues marked with the personal qualities of individual education, 
insight, and will but not absorbing or exhausting the wilier who 
may transcend the act in a thousand ways. 

This creative power which lies within the operative control of 
the person is not, however, a material thing or force It springs 
not from the food he eats, the ground on which he walks, the asso- 
ciations which surround him, but has its source in the inexplicable 
region of the spirit. Here lies the root of every creative act, whether 
it be the genius of artist, inventor, or saint. Out of the immaterial 
sources of the spirit spring all creative acts and they rest upon free- 
dom. The next great steps in evolution must find their origin here. 

The Person as Field of Energy 

Faced by the dilemma of materialism in its study of dissolving 
atoms, of influences which pass with alacrity through seemingly 
solid objects, as readily as sxmlight through a fisherman’s net, sci- 
ence has been hard beset to produce a vocabulary expressive of the 
facts it has unearthed. The ancient notion of “substance” as im- 
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permeable, of realities incapable of occupying the same space at 
the same time, has “gone with the wind” Faced by these facts, 
science has invented the term “fields of force or energy” to describe 
what happens Obviously this is a device to capture and hold for 
examination, situations which are inexphcable and continually 
subject to redescription with the disclosure of new relations. 

Since science feels no embarrassment in presenting such mental 
constructs in an effort to imderstand and the better to manage its 
developing ideas, there should be no objection to the use of analo- 
gous figures of speech to characterize the activities of creative spirit 
Here, so far as we can have access to the knowledge of creative pow- 
ers on the part of human beings, we may be permitted to speak of 
the person as representing a field of energy in which certain activi- 
ties are known to take place. Activities of human genius, insights, 
discoveries, conquests of animal instincts, mastery ^f will, spiritual 
values, these cannot be denied without the denial also of that which 
distinguishes human from animal existence, it now we assume the 
soul of man to be a field of force in which certain spiritual events 
take place, like the birth of genius, or the conquest of evil will, or 
wrong desire, or vicious appetite, it must be assumed that here is a 
field in which the Supreme Creative Spirit, transcending time and 
space, can manifest its activities. 

Objection to this concept cannot be made on the ground that the 
Supreme Creative Spirit can be charged with the existence of evil 
wills, for without potential freedom there could be no moral cre- 
ativity Goodness could not exist at all without freedom, for good- 
ness is not a matter of compulsion or fear. If the Supreme goal 
of existence should be the creation of Godlike persons, as seems 
reasonable in a moral world, it could come only through freedom, 
involving the possibility of wrong choices and rebellious wills For 
this reason the future lies within the power of persons, and reform 
and peace lie in human decisions. 

Return to an Old Definition of the Person 

Startling ideas oft repeated become commonplaces, especially if 
they hide significances which call for effort, either of thought or 
morals. One of the outstanding events in spiritual history lies con- 
cealed in a conversation which took place nearly two thousand 
years ago. The language in which it was clothed is still as perfect 
in its imagery as in its revelation of fact. 

Furthermore it accords with a figure of speech which has now 
become common, reality represented as a field of force, a domain 
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where events take place. Even in the physical world, its sources 
shrouded in mystery, its occurrences paradoxical, resort must be 
had to this figure of speech. Should it be less appropriate in a world 
of values, a higher scale of reaHty? The occasion was that in which 
the Young Ruler came by night to learn the secret of personality. 
Whence comes the adequate, the satisf3dng life? The new life de- 
pends upon lifting life to a new scale, exposing it to new energies. 
Here the person yields himself to new irdluences which constitute 
for him a new type of existence. Physical hf e comes by birth on the 
animal scale, if the individual is to reahze his human possibilities, 
is to become a person, he must aspire to the height of his human 
calling. It is like being bom into a new world of influences and 
atmosphere How shall this come about? Its origin is as invisible 
as the sources of the wind. One cannot tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, but the fact of its existence and its effect is in- 
dubitable “So is everyone that is bom of the Spirit!’ The source of 
spiritual fact Hke the sources of genius in painting, poem, bursting 
insight, or revelation of truth, Hes shrouded in mystery. The prod- 
uct is not only a reality, it is a reality shot through with energy as 
a vital cause in its effect on other minds, a two-edged sword; it 
brings men to self-definition where they recognize the field in 
which they should choose to abide. By the exercise of freedom the 
person may rise to a new status, a new order of being where the 
highest creative forces are at work and may find full play in him 

Escape into this personal standpoint would seem to be the final 
purpose of moral evolution since here alone man can achieve the 
maximum of creativity and the fullest use of personal powers. To 
this end was he bom and for this cause he came as a potential hu- 
man being into the world Only as he rises to the full mastery of 
himself does he achieve the mastery of his world, and this only as 
he yields to full captivity by this Spirit of life, entering on a plane 
of action in which old motives and ambitions pass away and all 
things become new. 

The Supra-material Age 

In a recently reported interview entitled “Only Then Shall We 
Find Courage” Albert Einstein calls attention to the world-wide 
changes that have come over our civilization to demand a new order 
of thought and action. The present chaos is apparent on every side 
Old pohtical shibboleths are no longer adequate Our deepest sense 
is one of fmstration, disillusionment, and fear. The amazing prog- 
ress of science with its increase of material comforts has built up 
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m two generations a confidence that economic welfare can bring 
the solution of our most pressing problems but, so far, it seems only 
to emphasize the distresses of multitudes of human beings. At the 
moment when better conditions seemed on the point of universal 
realization, the dream has been shattered by the dedication of sci- 
entific discoveries to purposes of destruction because our spiritual 
achievements have not kept pace with scientific invention. So cer- 
tain were we that scientific knowledge would not be put to immoral 
and antisocial uses that we had built for ourselves a fool’s paradise. 
Of this debacle there had been many signs of which we had refused 
to take notice. For evidences of the degeneration of our civilization 
we needed only to note the vulgar tone of our Hterature, its repudi- 
ation of moral conduct, its lewd pursuit of the desires of the flesh; 
the blatant picturing of crime and disorder dished out by the cin- 
ema and heroized for the lengthening queues of our babes; a new 
reign of narcotic and alcoholic addiction in our adolescents; the ir- 
responsible confusion of our artists who seek originality at the ex- 
pense of meaning and ugliness; the blindness of our philosophers, 
willing to forsake the field of reason, morality, and the considered 
life for the barren wrangling of logical dialectic, hoping thereby to 
qualify as “scientific” long after their concepts have been discarded 
by science as untenable; an ecclesiasticism, overawed on the one 
hand by scientific dogma into a timidity fearful of rebuking the 
sins of the proud, and on the other hand holding a false defiance of 
scientific truth and discorusing of artificial sins and easy damna- 
tions, an orthodoxy approaching at times a devil worship with a 
concomitant of rattlesnakes. An age of such paradoxes has suddenly 
come face to face with the end of an epoch, an era whose problems 
can be met neither by moral flabbiness nor by fanatical but igno- 
rant zeal. 

Professor Einstein calls us to a new order of thinking, but it is 
a question whether he, or any of us, has fairly begun to realize the 
implications concealed in his statement. There are still many of us 
so comfortable in the midst of a madhouse world that we calmly 
repose in the confidence that history will turn back for us the pages 
of yesterday’s pattern with here and there merely an added mar- 
ginal gloss Others obsessed with the importance of some wild pan- 
acea hope to bring in a kingdom of God without an inconvenient 
attention to righteousness br personal sacrifice, substituting there- 
for correct opinions or pious forms. The simple relation of cause to 
effect should be sufficient to convince us that there must be drastic 
changes in our attitude toward life, for we live now in a society 
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whose smugness has been destroyed, the relations between men and 
nations violently overturned and old ways of meeting world crises 
have become obsolete. As the Macedonian phalanx upset the world 
of Alexander’s time, and the longbowman of England displaced the 
lancer, and the invention of gunpowder outmoded the castle, so 
now the atomic bomb brings the end of an age and leaves us stand- 
ing drunk on the verge of possible destruction. The problem of sur- 
vival has, in this day, become the problem of the moral person. No 
future war can be localized to areas and groups for all may rest 
upon the decision of one man — ^without conscience but with an 
atomic bomb. A new orientation of life toward its higher possi- 
bilities is demanded. The problem is moral and spiritual and only 
by meeting it in the high field of spiritual force “shaE we find 
courage!’ 

We have now gone as far as we can get on the basis of material- 
ism alone. Each additional discovery can only increase the moral 
dilemma. “The Spirit of the Power of the Air” on which we now 
caU has capacities for xmiversal deception never before known in 
its reach to aU mankind in an age of Ees We caimot shout loud 
enough to outvoice the spirit of evil for it wills not to know the truth. 
WEfuUy misshapen minds and distorted souls lead the multitudes 
astray and at the same time command destructive powers. Without 
an actual manifestation of intemationaUy disinterested kindness 
and love, the battle for civiHzation caimot be won. We must free 
ourselves from motives of social or political selfishness and rise to 
the supra-material level of action. Every grafter must be seen as 
the most dangerous of enemies, working from within. As science 
has surmoimted materialistic concepts to seize invisible sources of 
power, so must moral faith begin to operate -with respect to belief 
in the power of righteousness, the strength of good wiE, the con- 
vincement of integrity, honesty, care for the weEare of men, sym- 
pathy for the starving, ignorant, and unhappy masses. Every person 
must be viewed as the possessor of inahenable rights, the bearer of 
inviolable gifts. 

There are, however, certain mileposts to be reached before we 
can enter upon the supra-material age. There must be honesty, 
without and within. No construct of lies, though we pile it to the 
skies, can ever be strong However massively we build it, “one little 
word” shall fell it. When truth appears, the most colossal structure 
will fall lik e a house of cards The higher it is piled, the greater the 
coEapse. Let us not dream though that the most conspicuous Ear is 
the only one. We have house cleaning of our own to do. The lapse 
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from business integrity, the feeling that profits justify any means, 
moral blindness in high places, political graft and intrigue, witch- 
htmting, and wilful falsehood to destroy competitors; whatever 
“loveth or maketh a lie” presents a weakness in our political and 
social fabric more dangerous than the worst lies of our enemies. 
Among the betrayers of our peace is the principle of exploitation, 
making the weak carry the burdens of the strong; the sufferance of 
race and religious bigotry with its adamantine indifference to the 
rights of others. These are the Quislings within the gates more 
perilous than the weapons of the enemy. In the last analysis, we 
can be betrayed by ourselves alone. Standing on a foundation of 
honor and integrity we can conquer any foe The dereliction of a 
trusted leader can be more disastrous than the losing of a battle, for 
when faith is lost, all is lost. We have lived too much by “the main 
chance” and have called it good. The problems that now face us 
cannot be settled on that basis. The future society must be viewed 
from the standpoint of world-wide needs and demand a courage and 
acumen which do not arise in animal souls. The problem centers in 
the person. “We shall find courage” only in the higher ranges of 
personality, the region of convictions, of emotion, of loyalty to 
truth and righteousness at whatever cost. Moreover, these loyalties 
must embrace the last and feeblest and most ignorant, even the 
degraded and the criminal. The measure of our response toward 
the last member of society is the measure of our civilization. 

To an age surfeited with things such a program must seem 
quixotic and impossible. “Who” it will be said, “is sufficient for 
these things?” But the supra-material soul of man is a field in which 
the Eternal Spirit manifest in all life can act eternally. Recently 
illustrated in the daily press was a moxmtain fire. Following a long 
and severe drought, the chaparral was dried to the point of ex- 
plosion. Then some pyromaniac tossed a burning cigarette and the 
whole mountain seemed to burst suddenly into flame. The photo- 
graph shows each tiny bush of the millions tipped with its little 
blaze. Dire circumstances in a world of imiversal communication 
may turn the minds of men to the only field in which their deepest 
problems can be solved. We may not need to abide the tedious 
processes of rational conviction, for beneath the surface of our com- 
mon experiences the silent forces of life have been preparing — ^life 
which can defy the law of entropy. “The spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord’.’ 
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ABSOLUTE— The self-existent Cause or Ground of a dependent world, never as 
the “unrelated” or the unlimited, embracing the entire universe Its limita- 
tion is strictly a self-limitation 

ABSOLUTiSTic PERSONALISM— The asciiption of personality to the Absolute. 
Applicable to those personalists, who, like Hegel, Mary Whiton Calkins, 
Hocking, Bosanquet, Bradley, and Royce ascribe personality to an Absolute. 
ACTIVISM— The continuous creative willing imderlying all reality. An unceas- 
ing divine activity which is a sort of Occasionalism Personality as free 
activity. Charles Secretan: “To be is to act!’ Blondel, V Action, 

AESTHETICS— In personalism aesthetics is based upon the assumption of a basic 
Intelligence m the nature of things and persons. The aesthetic interest is 
thus satisfied through harmony between the person, the personal world, and 
the World Ground 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM— The natural result of any conception or perception of the 
world, since all ideas pass through the alembic of personal interpretation. 
Never wanting from either phenomena or concepts. 

ATHEISTIC PERSONALISM— The theory that reality consists ot a society of persons, 
but that the Absolute is not a person, though only persons are real. “Nothing 
exists but persons connected in a imity” J. M E McTaggart as quoted by 
Knudson, Philosophy of Personalism 

ATOM— The smallest organismic imit of being, as an activity; sometimes de- 
scribed as an event in a space-time continuum 
BECOMING— The active creative process through which the world is being 
created from moment to moment 

BEING— An academic concept for purposes of dialectic, since personalism holds 
that being is never unrelated or unconditioned 

CAUSE— 

1 Phenomenal— The order of succession in phenomena 

2 Efficient— The free activity of a person, human or divine which furnishes 
the key to the solution of the problem of causation. 

3 Final— In which the purpose of free activity is present, 

4, First— The supreme activity of the World Intelligence or Ground. 
CHANGE— The succession in phenomena, having meaning only to a self-identi- 
fying person 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF CONSCIOUSNESS— The identifying mark of personality and the 
distinction between man and animals 

CONTINGENCY— The concept opposed to determinism, which holds that free 
activity may enter causally into natural processes. 

CONTINUITY — A relation which the rmnd sets up between events, and which 
passes beyond the finite person to find its ground and validity in a Supreme 
Person 

CONTRAPLETES— The two opposites or poles of a relationship standing over 
against each other and at the same time fulfilling one another. Term first 
used by J. W. Buckham. Polarity, Dyadism, Harmony of Opposites. 
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cosMOLOGY—The physical world is held to be a system of means provided for 
the sake of the realm of ends. See Ward, Realm of Ends^ p 252. 

CREATION— The continuous creative activity of the Supreme Person momen- 
tarily willing mto existence the whole of nature The creative act of a 
personal will. 

DEMONSTRATION— Satisfaction of mental inquiry by placing an event in its 
orderly relations, having authority only for those who admit these relations. 

DUALISM— The distinction between thought and thing which personalism 
proposes to solve through assuming a Supreme Creative Intelligence as the 
common source of all reality 

DURATION— A form of thought by which we gather events into meaningful 
relationship, havmg no existence apart from a self-referrmg subject of 
experience. 

DYNAMISM— Doctrine of an inherent energy grounded in a Supreme Intelli- 
gence. 

ELAN VITAL— Term used by Bergson to denote the source of efficient cause and 
evolution in Nature. 

EMPIRICISM— The theory that experience is the source of knowledge, the person 
being an essential factor in such experience. 

EPISTEMOLOGY— That of personalism holds to* 

1 A dualism of thought and thing, resolved ultimately through the World 
Ground 

2. That all thought is a creative activity 
3 Reason is a trustworthy guide. 

4. The practical reason is superior to any form of logic 

ERROR— Misinterpretation of fact which would be impossible to any form of 
monism, materialistic or idealistic, existent only in freedom. 

ETERNAL— Having a functional relation to the temporal process, but not out of 
all relation to time and change An expression for the permanence of value 
during the passage of time. 

ETHICS— The science which finds the sources, principles, and ideals of conduct 
based in the free nature of personality and the World Ground. 

EVIL— 

1 Physical suffering or pain, whose alleviation is a spur to progress. 

2. Wrong moral choices, possible in a system of freedom. 

EVOLUTION— Development in Nature from lower to higher, rationalized only 
by assuming a time-transcending Purposive Mind, in title process 

EXISTENCE— A state of perceiving or being perceived dependent upon the con- 
tinuous operation of a Creative Will. 

EXPERIENCE— Perception by a self-conscious subject by which he arrives at 
knowledge or conviction of any kind. 

EXPLANATION— Relating a fact or event to its efficient cause in a personal will. 

FiNAMSM— The theory that purpose is present in all events Teleology 

FREEDOM— The power of choice by persons between possible courses of action. 
Held by some as possible only in the choice of good, as by Ravaisson 
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GIVEN,’ THE — Term employed by Brigbtman to indicate an obstructive ele- 
ment in bemg, which hinders or limits the Divine in achieving His purpose 
The doctrme of a limited God. 

GOD~Livmg, both immanent and transcendent in the world of bemg; personal 
as a self-conscious, self-directmg center of experience, with the power of 
self -limitation to achieve His purposes Physical form or existence is not to 
be held essential to personality. 

GOOD— A real value dependent on the reality of freedom, belonging intrinsi- 
cally to persons, applied derivatively to the conduct of persons, and meta- 
phorically only to objects. 

HUMANISM— 

1. First used as a philosophical term by the late F C. S. Schiller, as an- 
tagonistic to both Naturalism and Absolutism. Holds human problems as 
the central concern of philosophy, and identified by him with personal- 
ism MznJ, N.S. 121, p 110 

2. Used by the Greek and Roman for the process of educating into its true 
form, true human nature. 

3 Applied to the movement for classical learning connected with the Ren- 
aissance 

4. Assumed by J. S Mackenzie for his type of Absolutism, and by Lord 
Haldane for his system of thought. 

5 Used for a more classical, less “modem” type of education by Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. 

6 Applied to the anti-theistic position recently popularized in America. 
HYLozoiSM— Belief in the presence in all being of a Supreme Creative Will. 
IDEA— A mental event, a creative act in the experience of a person. 

IDENTITY— Formal identity is a recognition of the comparative permanence of 
a given set of relations in an obj'ect, or a series of objects or events In the 
physical world, identity can be ordy one of meaning, or mental construct. 
Real identity occurs only in the self-referrmg subject of experience, the 
person See Permanence. 

IMAGINATION, CREATIVE— The power of the person to visualize patterns of action 
which may become strong enough to override the will under stress, the 
will having been previously set by entertaining the action pattern 

IMMANENCE— The presence in the natural order of the Creative Intelligence 
whose transcendence is a necessary complement and charter of personality 

IMMORTALITY— Persistence of the time-transcending personality, tune being 
the form by which it relates events to each other and itself 

iMPERSONALisM— The opposite of personalism The mechanistic conception of 
the unconditional regularity of nature. See Stem, The Personalist^ Vol 17, 
p 238. 

INDIVIDUALISM— Discreteness Emphasizes the individual apart from society. 

INFINITE REGRESS— Tracing events from cause to cause in unendmg series, 
arriving at last in Unknowable thing-m-itself Infimte regress is ended only 
when traced to the free volition of a person. 

INFINITY— Whatever surpasses describable meaning or comprehension 
INSPIRATION— Impartation of an idea, emotion, or mental influence through 
the functioning of the human organism, or the Divine Spirit 
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INTELLIGENCE, CREATIVE— A term for the presence of self-consciousness, self- 
direction, and purpose m the creative processes of the world. 

INTUITION— Knowledge acquired by other than conscious inquiry or learning, 
the result of imconscious mental processes, or inspiration 

iNTUiTioNiSM— The standpoint of Bergson contrasting intuitional with ra- 
tional knowledge. 

JUDGMENT— The act by which the mind transcends itself as a mental event and 
posits a system for which our thought is valid but which it does not make. 

KNOWLEDGE— The result of that activity by which the mind apprehends reality. 

LIFE— In the lower forms, a functional adaptation to environment, selective 
activity, rising in its higher forms to consciousness and consciousness of 
consciousness, providing for purpose and continuity. 

NATURALISM— A belief in the competence of matter and motion to accoimt for 
all reality, denying evidence for the existence of a creative or upholding 
spiritual prmciple behind the world. While ordinarily it may be assumed 
the opposite of personalism, the latter may be considered naturalistic in 
assuming the laws of nature to be the uniform activities of the Creative 
Spirit. 

NEO-CRITICISM— The designation of his philosophy by Cournot, and in the early 
stages of his thought by Renouvier, who later changed to “personalism” as 
the more exact title. 

NOUMENA— A logical concept used of a supposed substance behind the world 
of phenomena, but itself having no ascertainable qualities. 

OBJECTIVITY— The meaning ascribed to that form of reality which can affect 
the senses, 

OCCASIONALISM— That system by which God is conceived as the intermediary 
between thought and act In personalism, nature itself is conceived as the 
continuously repeated act of the Supreme Creative Person Act and thought 
find harmonization not in miracle but in the nature of being 

ORGANicisM— The term applied to the system of Lossky who conceives the 
whole of nature as an organism. 

ORGANISM— A livmg, self-functioning, self-adaptive, selective entity. 

PANTHEISTIC PERSONALISM— The doctrine that reality consists of a Supreme 
Reality of which the world of persons is a part, the Divine Reality having no 
existence separate from its creation. Described by Stern as “critical per- 
sonalism!’ 

PARADOX— The apparent contradiction in many phases of existence but which 
may be a true contraplete, or harmony of opposites 

PERMANENCE— Permanence of meaning as ascribed by the person 

PERSON— A self-conscious unique unity capable of reflection upon its conscious 
states, of self-direction and transcending time The self-identifying subject 
of experience, possessor of intrinsic values and creative powers A continuum 
in a time-space world 

PERSONAL IDEALISM— Affirmation of reality m the person and the personal 
nature of the World Ground Synonymous with Absolutistic Personalism. 

PERSONALISM, CRITICAL— The term used by William Stem to define his concept 
of person as applied to the organic whole of existence. 
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PERSONAL REALISM— Emphasizes the metaphysical nature of personality, its 
continuous activity m natural phenomena, and its unanalyzable or realistic 
character as experienced fact, the ultimate real. Term used by James Bissett 
Pratt and Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 

PERSON ALiSTics— Term used by William Stem to indicate a study of the facts 
that are true of man as a living, meaningful whole~a fundamental science 
of the human person. 

PERSONALITY— The character attaching to the activities, habits, choices, and 
reactions of a person 

PHENOMENOLOGICAL PERSONALISM— Applied to the System of Max Scheler. 

PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE — The theory that change itself is the only enduring 
principle and the fundamental reality. Applied to the views of Heraclitus 
and m modem times to those of Henri Bergson. 

PHILOSOPHY OF DISCONTINUITY— The theory that the principle of change is the 
fundamental basis of reality; that natural law is the outward aspect of 
what is internally habit Being as an irreducible synthesis of possibility and 
action. God the Creator and Essence of things Applied to the thought of 
Renouvier, Boutroux and Lachelier. 

PHILOSOPHY OF EFFORT-The theory that in the self-consciousness of effort the 
person becomes one with reality Consciousness of effort is self-consciousness 
Used by Maine de Biran. 

POLITICAL PERSONALISM— The doctiine that the state is imder obligation to pro- 
vide opportunity for the highest possible self-development of each citizen. 
A movement in France represented by the late Emmanuel Mounier and the 
journal Esprit 

POTENTIALITY— An expression denoting the presence of powers not at the 
moment in exercise Unintelligible apart from personal purpose 

PRAGMATISM— Implies the supremacy of living interests and values above tibose 
of formal logic. Life is held the best commentator on reality. 

PROBABiLisM— The denial of mechanical continuity in nature and the affirma- 
tion that the only continuity is one of purpose Set forth by Cournot 

PURPOSE— Exercise of the power of self-direction by a person toward an 
imagined object. A possible course of action not yet acted on. 

REALITY— That which can act or be acted upon. 

REALM OF ENDS— The cosmic order viewed as a means for achievement of the 
Supreme Person of higher purposes. 

REASON, SUFFICIENT— Practical reason, demanding a cause adequate to the 
effect which is discoverable only when the purposive element is disclosed 

RELATIVITY— Denoting in metaphysics the relational character of all reality, 
in epistemology, the interpretive nature of knowledge; in ethics, mcom- 
pleteness of moral ideal and achievement. 

SELF— The person or soul realized in self-activity as self-referring, thinking or 
willing. 

SELF-DETERMINATION— The act by which the person chooses between courses of 
action. 

SINGULARISM— The theory that there is only one existent, the Absolute. Used 
by A. E Taylor. Absolute Idealism. 
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SPIRITUAL PLURALiSM—Implies the independent reality of free persons in the 
cosmic order. 

SPIRITUAL REALisM—The theory that only the good will is free Causality based 
on spiritual activity Self-forgetfulness the way to self-realization. Ravais- 
son, Lachelier. 

SOUL— The self-active agent or person 

STRUCTURE— Applied to the cosmic order as an organism Boodin 

SUBCONSCIOUS— A term used to designate those portions of consciousness below 
the level of immediate attention. 

SUBJECTIVISM— The concept that all perception is relative to the perceiver. 
Inaccurately ascribed to Berkeley who was really an objective idealist, the 
Divine Being furnishing the objectivity. 

SUBSTANCE— In personalism, substance is the Divine creative act, willing into 
being those realities apprehended by the senses 

TELEOLOGICAL PERSONALISM— Applicable to the personalism of Howison and 
Lotze, affirming that God is to be thought of not as First, but as Final, cause. 

TELEOLOGY— The doctrme of an indwelling purpose within the order of nature 
and its processes Implied in evolutionary theory. 

THEISM— Used synonymously with the term “personalism.” 

THEisTic PERSONALISM— The theory generally held by personalists that God is 
the Groxmd of all being, immanent in and transcendent over the world of 
reality. Pan-psychic, but avoids pantheism by asserting of the comple- 
mentary nature of immanence and transcendence Used to describe the per- 
sonalism of Frazer, James Ward, Balfour, Pringle-Patterson, J Cook Wilson, 
Rashdall, Sorley, G C J Webb, Eucken, Ladd, Bowne, Brightman, Knudson, 
and others. 

thought— The creative act by which the person becomes conscious of himself, 
or the world of meaning 

time— The form of thought by which the person relates events to each other 
and to himself Transcending individual time is the relation which the 
Supreme Person bears to succession in events. 

transcendence— The essence of personality by which the self escapes com- 
plete identity with its acts The person is both immanent in and transcend- 
ent of his acts. 

UNIVERSE— The aggregate of being, acquiring unity from its source in a Su- 
preme Creative Intelligence 

VALUES— Elements in the supreme reality of life due to the response of the 
Divine or finite person to stimuli which originate in and for a self and others 
God as part of the finite consciousness and experience is the supreme human 
value 

VITALISM— The concept that life is itself the only reality and the source of 
causation Compare the Probabilism of Cournot 

VOLUNTARISM— Emphasis of the reality of freedom, that the universal essence 
is will To will is to be Free activity is personal Secretan 

WILL— The act of a self-reflective person toward a desired goal. 

WORLD GROUND— The Supreme Creative Intelligence conceived as the continu- 
ously active source and groimd of reality. 
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mechanistic, untenable, 303 
personal alwa 3 ^, 169, 171 
purposive, 165, 169 
as succession, 166, 198 
theory of, 165 
undemonstrable, 41 
Cause, experienced, 153 
grounded m Supreme Person, 170 
non-material, 170 
as personal decision, 170 
phenomenal or eflScient, 166-8, 
212 

relational, 167-8 
uncaused, 170 
Cell, functionmg, 278 
immortahty of, 302 
propagation, 280 
Censor, in psychology, 18 
Certamty, supreme. Ideal Man, 182 
Change, definition of, 195 
demands a static, 149 
law of, 141 

problem of, personal, 179, 194 
relational, 198 
purposive, 213 

and. Supreme Person, 197, 199 
time, 200 
world of, 178 
Chesterton, 184 
Chestov, 89, 113, 175, 249 
Choice, eternal life, 129 
infenor, slavery, 119 
m subconscious, 84 
misplacement, 84 
moral, permanent, 89 
right, normal, 88 
Christiamty and other faiths, 265 
as universal rehgion, 220, 309 
City of God, 285 
Cl^^lzatlon, degeneration of, 325 
divided, 254 
respect for persons, 291 
Coherence in philosophy, 161 
Columbus, 40, 251 
Comedy, and, egoism, 22 
freedom, 21 

Comic, the, a leap m evolution, 14 
and self-cnticism, 14, 15 
Communist slavery, 123 
Compromise, moral, 73 
Compton, Arthur, 270 
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Concepts of East & West, 257 
Conferences, intemation^, 264 
Conflicts, inner, 79 
Confucius, 44 
Conscience, 241 
Consciousness, of self, 15, 127 
earhest, 62 
of God, 201 
preprotoplasmic, 278 
Contmgency, 194, 178 
m Nature, 42, 124 
Contmuity, mental, 303 
and progress, 206 
Contmuum, always personal, 267 
as meanmg, 126 
Supreme, 275fF 
Contrapletion, 275 
Copernicus, 46 
Cosmic Ground, active, 153 
Cosmic Intelligence, 66 
personal, 154 
and time, 154 
Cosmos, moral, 125 
Cou6, 94 
Creation, 153 
ex mhilo^ 143 
momentary, 285 
Creative achievement, 91 
sources of, 182 
and suggestion, 95 
Creative imagmation and emotion, 
95 

and mysticism, 95 
m sleep, 93 
overpowermg, 93 
Creative Intelligence, Supreme, 41 
and, originality, 77 
personahty, 145 
power, 323 
purpose, 323 

Creativity, teleological, 152 
Credulity, modem, 262 
Cychc theory, 206, 257 

Dante, 119,205, 236,318 
Definition m science and philoso- 
phy, 32 
Deism, 285 

Democracy, conflicts of, 256 
and differentiation, 250 
hope of civilization, 255 
and, human worth, 181 
mihtansm, 260 
a process, 256 
and, rehgion, 260 

self-regimentation, 260 
to each man a chance, 245 
Democratic principles restored, 253 
Democntus, 159, 295 
Details, non-negligible, 292 
Dictators and the comic, 15 
Differences in evolution, 191, 250 
Dimensionahty, three, 64 
Discontent, sources of, 307 
Discrimination, meanmg of, 61 
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Dissociation o£ personality, 21 
Dissymmetry in hiogenetics, x 
Dimne Comedy ^ 119 
Dogma, fear of, 262 
scientific, 4, 164 
Dogmas, destroyed, 264 
in, religion, 9 
science, 164 

Donaldson, on Greek Theatre, 21 
Donne, 244, 283 
Dostoyevsky, 113 
Dunsany, 224 
Duration and selfhood, 18 


Earth, unique, 209-10 
Education, by hypnosis, 19 
and, mental activity, 30 
morals, 95 
no shortcut, 92 
Educational theory, 80 
Emstem, 46, 176, 197, 208, 325 
Elan, creative, m martJT:s, 193 
Elan mtal^ 141, 180-2 
as God, 194 

Eleaticism, 73, 112, 177 
Elhot, Hugh, 114 
Emanation, 140 
“‘Emergence,** swan-song, 114 
Emerson, 84, 298 
Entropy overcome by life, 202, 247 
Environment, adaptive, 181 
Epistemology, metaphysical, 8 
Error, problem of, 26 
Eternal Bemg, self-conscious, 108 
Ethical laws, natural, 310 
Ethics, Christian, cosmic, 309 
Eucken, 219 
Euripides, 68 
Evil, m apocalyptics, 219 
m. Book of Job, 218 
Buddhism, 218 
Christian solution, 220 
m Dante, 219 
death not greatest, 222 
in Egyptian mystenes, 218 
eternity of, 130 
eicistence, denial of, 218 
and, freedom, 220 
God, 217 
m “Faust,” 219 
and Golden Mean, 217 
in Greek mystenes, 218 
Jewish thought, 218 
morals and freedom, 223 
nature of, 221 
physical, 221 
educative, 222 
remedial, 222 
the personal solution, 223 
problem of, 8, 109, 217, 248 
suffering of innocent, 224 
and, unfinished world, 225 
Yang and Yin, 218 
Evd souls, continuity of, 130 
Evolution, antx-teleological, 185, 
268 

appearance of the new, 189 
co-operation with the Divme, 
305 


growmg self-consciousness, 204 
by violence, 189 
freedom, new step m, 281 
from morgamc to organic, 128 
future, 227 

hypothetical, 112, 169, 190, 192 
and likeness, 190 
made plausible, 185 
mechanistic, impossible, 176, 
186 

“missmg bnk,** 268 
misunderstood, 174 
moral, 185, 304, 325 
and psychic qualities, 802 
moratorium in, 304 
purposive, 132, 143, 185, 188 
“sports,” 190 
Supreme Person m, 199 
demands theism, 174, 191 
“unemergent,” 173ff 
Evolutionary theory, poverty of, 
181 

Existence, mterrelatedness, 132 
Existentialism, 171 
Experience, 18, 137, 170 
religious, real, 201 
Experimentation, controlled, 40 

Faith and facts, 193, 230 
as asset, 288 
constructive, 226 
creative, 228-9, 308 
defined, 230 
and new worlds, 227 
progress, 226 
unique in man, 229 
Falsehood, weakness of, 88, 327 
Faust, 54, 82, 140 
“Fields of force,” 141 
Final Judgment, 316 
“Fitness,” moral, 189 
Frame of reference, 46, 295 
adequate, 300 
sub specie aetemitatiSf 300 
Frankenstein, 253 
modem, 155 
Freedom, and, art, 120 
character, 313 
cosmic, 124 
defined, 87 
denial of, 82-3 
as escape, 86 
ruhilism, 87 
as, human value, 122 
never absolute, 83 
not license, 120 
and psychic law, 85 
nght choice, 119 
self-restraint, 120f, 283 
and sense of the Divme, 101, 
121 

true, moral and spiritual, 99 
French Revolution, 120 
Freudian ‘harmony,’ 79 
psychology, 18 
Friendship, 238ff 
high level, 239 
intimate, 240 
limitation, 238 
mutually beneficial, 238 
pure intention, 239 
to self, 241 
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toward the unworthy, 241 
with God, 243 
with umverse, 243 
Function, and future, 131 
readaptation of, 203 
and responsibihty, 310 

Genetics, modem, 194 
Genius and freedom, 43 
Geometry, non-Euclidean, 114 
God, concept, practical, 10, 74 
self-limited, 66, 154, 283 
consciousness of, 299 
City of, 254 
as Despot, 289, 315 
as Divme Spint, 282 
experienced, 4, 42, 193 
existence of, 43, 72, 193 
Fatherhood, 292 
freedom, and unmortality, 74 
greatness, 290ff 
Kingdom of, 301 
living, 70, 283ff 
logical demand, 287 
and natural order, 70, 144 
not pantheistic, 282 
personal, 194, 251 
and resistance of evil, 294 
suffering, 277 
and tragedy, 293 
Goethe, 219 

Gothic, otherworldly, 160 
Greek culture, 160 


Harmony, inner, 79, 93 
and, universe, 109 
selflessness, 100 
success, 95 
Hate, perverting, 244 
Hebrews, Epistle quoted, 220 
Heisenberg, 41, 176 
Hell, an attitude, 317 
fear of, 33 
Henley, 60 

Heraclitus, ix, x, 48, 60, 141, 197, 
251 

and Eleatics, 195 
Hobbes, 186, 196 
Hocking, 102, 297 
Holy, the, 184, 315 
Holy Ghost, 316 
Honesty, in Nature, 311 
Hughes, E R , 97 
Humanism, contemporary, 160 
Hume, 188 
Humility, false, 305 
Himtmgton, The Contvnuumy 73 
Hypnotism and moral will, 106 
Hypothesis and dogma, 114 


Ibsen, 109 

“Idols of the Cave,” 163 
hnagmation, creative, 90 
active, 91 

powers contmuous, 93 
Immanence and transcendence, 
personal, 160, 212, 275 
Immortality, 206, 282, 306 
of cell and soul, 128 
a life force, 308 
personal, 131, 308 
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Imponderables, immortal, 302 
important, 110 
m world crisis, 114-5 
^^Impossible,*' the, required, 117 
Improvement by selection, 188 
Impulses, controllable, 100 
Incarnation, 312-3 

self-limitation, 277, 283 
Individualism, 9 
Inexplicables, existent, 72 
Infallibility, 69 
Inferionty complex, 242 
Infinite, as agent, 71 
regress, 170 

Infinity, demanded, 68, 71 
mcomprehensible, 70 
Inhibition, 19 
Insight, Creative, 270 
Inspiration, 184 
Instinct, and mtuition, 230 
onginality, 92 
Intellectual coherence, 12 
Intelligence, Directive, 167 
Interpretation by function, 130 
and people, 45 
personal, 12 
Isolationism, 265, 296 


Jeans, Sir James, 191 
Jesus, Deity of, 238, 315 
Ideal Man, 249 
Image of God, 289 
and the Young Ruler, 325 
Johnson, 6 

Johnson, Doctor, 3, 138 


Kant, 29, 42, 56, 58 
Cfttique, 25 
Kelvin, Lord, 208 
Keyser, 70 
Kierkegaard, 315 
Knowledge, of act, not essence, 156 
anthropomorphic, 46 
interpretive, 31 
practical, not theoretical, 82 
provisional, 44 
relative, 34-5 


Lamarckianism, 192 
Language and meaning, 45 
Landor, 123 
Laplace, de, 174 
Larcom, Lucy, 3 
Laughter, and freedom, 21 
self-criticism, 23 
self-disciplme, 22 
Law, and consent, 120 
natural, 40, 194 
in science, 35 

Laws, not self-executing, 124 
as uniformities, 167 
Lebensraunit 296 
Le Conte, 40, 111 
Leibmzian monad, 141-2 
**Libido,” 18 
Lie detector, 10, 43 
Life, as adaptation, 127 
the best, normal, 312 
by death, 128 
defined, 127 


and entropy, 303 
eternal, 129, 205, 303 
now, 306 

evil, abnormal, 311 
m evolution, 128 
as mdividuahty, 203 
persistent, 128 
purposive, 204 
readaptive, 203 
scope of, 306 
as selection, 203 
self-conscious, 302 
Lmcoln, 53, 259, 290 
Lmear theory, 258 
Livmg, a, or a life, 93 
Logical, ^alectic, barren, 326 
Logos, 50, 140 
Lotze, 197 

Machme and society, 155 
Man, chemical constituency, 249 
clue to umverse, 182, 189, 267, 
353 

creates environment, 310 
differs from animal, 191 
surest certainty, 182, 267 
m Divme plan, 209, 283, 307 
normally spmtual, 312 
unique, 209 
Mass, as activity, 159 
Matenalism and the atom, 259 
bankrupt, 266 
contemporary, 160 
denies value, 139 
inner contradiction, 16, 139 
new concepts, 146, 267 
prophets of, 255 
pessimism of, 202 
Mathematical mfallibihty, 112 
infinite, 70, 74 
Mathematics, apphed, 110 
and life. Ill, 114 
“pure,” 110, 157 
Matter, eternal, 180 
nature of, 247 
newly defined, 141 
sohdity, 151 
Meanmgs, personal, 47 
Mechamsm and, freedom, 82 
status quo, 176 
failure to explain, 144, 175 
MiU,J. S., 50 
Mill^an, 41, 270 
Mmd, active, 29, 180 
relation to matter, 150 
mertial, 172 
real, 8, 159 
selective, 77 
time-transcendmg, 56 
Miracles, 70, 255, 321 
Monism, x, 155 
mechanistic, 195 
spmtualistic,180, 276 
and problem of error, 8 
Moral choosmg, 284 
Moral order an activity, 130 
Morgan, Lloyd, 175 
Morgan, T H., 192 
Morse, S F. B , 255 
Multidimensionahty, 57, 64 
Mumford, Lewis, 205 
Mysticism and art, 96 
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‘^Natural selection,” 142, 213 
Natural and supernatural, 181 
Naturalism, 180 

as frame of reference, 47 
Greek, 155, 160 
Nature as autonomous, 6 
m change, 31 
comes to itself, 146 
co-operative, 311 
an effect upon us, 49 
mtelhgilibity of, 8 
and character, 201 
new appreciation of, 814 
Neo-Platomsm, ix 
New science and life, 268 
Newton, Sur Isaac, 44 
Nietzsche's “superman,” 99 
Noyes, Alfred, 222 

Objectivity, 147 
dependent, 149 
as, force, 194 

ground of mtelhgence, 150 
independent of man, 149 
and Supreme Will, 194 
Objects, contmuously created, 151 
Otherworldhness, 313 
Ouspensky, 63 
Oversoul, 183 

Panpsychism, 204 
Parables, “Rich Fool,” 117 
“Talents,” 116 
Parochialism, 297 
Pasteur, 266 

Peace, and righteousness, 206f, 
307 

demand for, 306 
Perfectibihty, human, 72 
Perfection, Supreme, 68 
m Onentahsm, 257 
Permanence, desire for, 281 
transcendent, 195 
Person, basis of democracy, 258 
and change, 55, 149 
morahty, 132 

as continuum, 17, 126ff, 197, 
286 

creator, 31, 132, 153, 804 
definition of, 321, 324 
and detachment, 286 
dismtegrates lE isolated, 2S7f 
eternal empnse of, 205 
field of energy, 323 
freedom, 123 
goal of evolution, 182 
and God, 185 
indispensable, 246 
and democracy, 258f 
intrinsic, nghts, 253 
worth, 244 
potentiality, 244£ 
nexus of quahty, 158 
philosophy of, 270 
purposive, 322 
real, 31 

rediscovery of, 254, 263, 269ff 
self-duectmg, 19f 
as, consciousness, 18 
source, of experience, 75 
of knowledge, 47 
sum of sensations, 17 
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Supreme, 42 
as cause, 170 
step in evolution, ISS 
**time-bmding,'' 20, 205, 267 
Persona^ derivation, 14 
Personal agent, 145 
continuity of, 286 
deciding factor, 170 
dissociation of, 237 
insight of, 263 
and objectivity, 148 
Personal world, 136 jBF, 208ff 
Personalism, xi 
forerunner of, 181 
mediator, 161 
not pantheistic, 153 
Personality, and, faith, 193 
spintual order, 127 
aspect of life, 127 
beginning of, 89 
bodily activity of, 18 
degrees of, 98 

and moral conflict, 80, 106, 242 
temple of spirit, Slflf 
and freedom, 99 
highest self-consciousness, 98f 
as individuality, 98 
immanent and transcendent, 59 
mviolable, 83 
inexplicable, 144 
in man and animal, 127 
relational, 247 
requirmg other persons, 233 
self-controlled, 98 
self-forgettmg, 97, 100 
sub-conscious, 85 
will, 86, 89 
Perspective, 64 
Phariseeism, 314 
Philosophac, concepts, new, 270 
criticism, lost art, 161 
Philosophy, coherence of, 7 
compartmental, 266 
dogmatic, 7 
derogated, 262 
Planck, 41, 51, 171, 176 
Plato, IX, 33, 60, 163 
Plotmus, 76, 201 
Pluralism, 26 
limited, 213 
Positivism, 162ff 
as religion, 160 
Potentiality, 178 
Pragmatic test, 4, 5, 9 
Present, bemg, 65f 
'Tnmitiveness,” 161 
Prmce, Dr Morton, 21 
Proof, m philosophy, 39, 42 
as satisfaction, 39, 43 
pragmatic, 40 
recurrence, 39 
uniformity, 41 
Protagoras, 253, 261 
Psychergia, 193 
Psychology and soul, 103, 106 
Psychology, animal, 269 
behavioristic, 17 
determmistic, 82 
emotional, 10 
‘‘faculty,” 86 
mechanistic, 20 
pseudo-scientific, 85f 
Ptolemaeus, 46 


Ptolemaic astronomy, 44 
Puimett, 210 
Purpose, m universe, 204 
self-conscious, 153 
eternal, and man, 306 
immanent, 188 


Quality, as vibration, 158ff, 196 
as objective, 16 
mental, 158 

Quantity, mental aspect of, 155 
confused with quahty, 155, 158 


Reabsorption m Absolute, 132 
Realities, the supreme, 9 
Reality, as activity, 107 
changing ideas of, 138 
common factor in, 12 
direct m souls, 147 
function, 303 
force, 142 
living or dead, 145 
logical Absolute, 144 
moving matter, 138, 151, 175, 
196 

moral, 241 
neo-Realistic, 139 
process, 132 
relational, 49 

significant continuum, 291 
source, immaterial, 278 
spintual, 137, 321, 325 
test of philosophy, 137 
Relativity, 46£ 

of natural phenomena, 48 
necessary postulate, 51 
“pure,” unsupportable, 52 
theory of, 259 
and, unity,* 2X0 
values, 48 
with the Greeks, 48 
Rehgion, anthropomorphic, 281 
common basis of, 291 
division m, calamitous, 280 
essentials of, 260 
essential to psychology, 269 
ethical, 33, 292 
idolatry in, 298 
mevitable, 9 
personal, 13 
practical, 33 
professional, 300 
psychological, 95 
philosophical, 269 
scientific, 174 
universal, 297ff 
Religions, animistic, 309 
Religious, atrophy, 317 

“Conference on Emancipation,” 
254 

demal of freedom, 83 
fanaticism, 80 
isolationism, 265 
Restraint and ethics, 122 
Revolution, scientific, 141 
Roentgen ray, 208 
Rousseau, 264 
Royce, 251 

Rus'iell, Bertrand, 141, 191 
Problems of Philosophy, 26 


Saint-Exup4ry, 58 
Saint Michael, 83, 207, 268 
“Salvation,” health, 105 
Satan, 318 

Schiller, F G S quoted, 40 
Science, absolutism in, 255 
and, classification, 41 
common-to-all, 35 
compartmental, 266 
and contingency, 41 
descriptive, 49, 130 
dogmatic, 5, 35, 51, 279, 287 
and eflGlcient cause, 156 
epistemology, 6 
freedom, 121 
inner resources, 270 
interpretation, 130 
limitation of, 6 
as measurement, 157 
and, metaphysics, 35 
modem world, 263 
recent and democracy, 259f 
and values, 7, 34, 43 
withm minds, 147 
Scientific, anthropomorphism, 142 
demonstration, 35 
dialectic, 180 
dogma, of, continuity, 175 
infinite, 177 
potentiality, 178 
universal law, 175, 297 
fictions, 71 

method, 60, 130, 165 
and freedom, 42 
idealism, 156 
pluralism, 276£ 
revolution, 14 Iff 
traditions, 36 

Scientists, modem, cited, 146 
Scopes trial, 173 
“Scrap of Taper” mcident, 124, 
226 

Seculansm vs sacerdotalism, 313 
Selection, natural or purposive, 188 
Self, more than memory, 18 
prey of sensation, 18 
reality of, 36 

Self-consciousness, evolving, 128, 
804 

unitary, 21 

Self-identity and change, 21 
Self-mastery, 119 
Self-realization, 66, 233f 
Self-respect, 242 
Self-sacnfice, reasonable, 100 
Semantics, 45, 163 
Senses, limited and relative, 163, 
268 

Shemngton, 133, 146, 210 
Sin and retribution, 299 
sense of, 813, 315 
Skepticism, futile, 188 
Socrates, ix, 107 
Soul, co-operative, 108 
source Cosmic, 104, 106 
unforgetting, 106 
an inner harmony, 108 
lost by disuse, 106 
moral agent, 103, 107 
persistent, 106 
possession or act?, 102 
reality, 107 

self-realization, 103-5, 107 
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Sound, photographed?, 158 
Space, bodies in, 208 
and Supreme Mind, 66 
as discreteness, 60, 62 
a form of thought, 62-65 
infinity of, 61 
objectivity of, 61 
real, 60 
and time, 63 

Spectator as phenomenon, 8 
Spencer, Herbert, 36, 186-7 
Spmoza, 139 

Spirit, a part of Nature, 161 
Spiritual achievement, belated, 326 
Static, the and change, 54 
umverse, illusion, 50 
Statistics, blmd, 157 
shadows of reality, 113 
Stevenson, R L , 60, 92, 239f 
Student opmion, 32 
Subconscious, the, 76f 
in sleep, 77, 93 
and, fatigue, 95 
insight, 77, 185 
utilization of, 78f 
Supreme Continuum, 152, 308 
and man, 285 

Intelligence, 51ff, 59, 107, 126 
and, evil, 324 
evolution, 127 

Spirit, self-expression of, 107, 
248 

Survival of fittest, 189 
Symphony, timeless, 151 

Tabula rasa mmd, 8 
Tao te Ching, quoted, 97 
Technique and creation, 92 
Tennant, 180, 191, 199 
Theology, reason for belief, 287 
Thing-in-itself, 16, 139 
Thompson, Sir J, A., 173 


Thoreau, 67, 229 
Thought as activity, 27 
Time, as arbitrary, 57 
becommg timeless, 302 
beyond, 302ff 
and, causation, 56 
character, 57 
frame of reference, 57 
as fourth dimension, 57 
incompletion, 56 
and Infinite Intelhgence, 58 
as, instrumental, 59 
measure of space, 63 
nature of, 53fE 
as personal duration, 58 
a second dimension of, 195, 205 
as, self-consciousness, 56, 58 
a stream, 54 
succession, 56 
variability, 57 
Totalitarianism, 82 
and democracy, x 
Eastern, ix 
escape from, 260 
Tragedy, alternative of, 294 
transmuted, 236 
Transmission of characters, 192 
Trap-door spider, 55 

Unknowable, the, 148, 171 
Ulysses, 244 

Uncertamty pnnciple, 259 
Unity, as co-operation, 213 
With the Divine, 286 
the great, 280 
a higher relatedness, 212 
primary assumption, 211 
source, common, 212 
Universe, as continuum, 279 
indivisible, 279 
organic, 109 
Utopias, 258 


Vaihmger, 9 

Values, importance of, 41f, 291 
and civilization, 298 
attend godliness, 124 
created, 116 
demonstrable, 286 
grounded m freedom, 162 
and faith, 193, 288 
field of religion, 9 
human, supreme, 168 
unmeasurable by senses, 9 
paradoxical, 10 
personal, 233 

undemonstrable by science, 287 
Vergil, 119 

Visuahzation and achievement, 93 

Waddell, Helen, 97 
War and values, 296 
Watson, John, 131 
Weyl, Hermann, 276 
WiU, as act, 88 

and imagmation, 94 
meanmg of, 86 
as motive, 87 
essence of personality, 89 
and the unconscious, 84 
World, compartmental, vantshmg, 
264 

of isolationist, 251 
as large as we make it, 66 
and man, 45 
natural, 254 
new for old, 226, 251 
our, inner experience, 163 
rationality of, 143 
not static, 177 

World Ground, creative, 151 
continuous and peraonal, 159 

Zeno, 73, 113, 177 
Zimmer, 41 



